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P  r  e  f  a  e 


Twelve  months  ago  the  San  Francisco  Federal 

/Theatre  ©■egayr  a    study  of  theatrical  history  i n -t t^rg-xjitjT- 

fesst  first  tentative  6^4- -J-siir.j  in"HJ  the  field  tfe^Eggfc&fs^ 

C^-~uli_£--4  iiM^a  e  i  '&3ce±fri3g"eg|»33jg'^Ll\/e>  problem}  rrora  a 

■  elte]    of  vague   legends  ^  have  ne="7  resolved  <^=as^*^£r3de^ 

^?  me*  ningful  facts. 

i  Franc isoo  has  had  a  splendid  theatrical 

i  :to#  y.     Even  before  there  was  a  Gold  Rush.San  Francisco 

fessAd  .  ■:..r1c •  ,ic   6:  bertainmant .     During  the  Jflaming  decade  of 
f\  A 

it  3  if*^  life  as  an  American  villags-tovm-cityj   San  Francisco 
built  magnificent  theatres.     "  iners  who  had  never  read  a  lines 
]  o  c    uld  not  v;rite  their  own  natries}   came  to  knoy;  "Kanlet" 
by  he    ""t.     One  of  the  greatest  figures  in  San  Francisco's 
t  :atrical  his  iory  v/as  an   illiterate  English  cab-driver, 


r  .'■•;-:!   the  "t:. 


/-j       •  r^  -.-  rs  i3-p  - 


'     4?  -e  vrepar  tion  of  this  first  volume  of 


Ccui 


.'.>.:..  1j:o   Ann      j  of  the   Theatre  Ins  been  an  arduous  task}   bat 
[?^as:c  bri  htc    2d  and    e  livened  by  an  increasingly  emphatic 


conviction  of    its 


ifo  one  has  ever  attempted  to  write  the  history  of 

San  Francisco's  theatres.     Ho  one  has  ever  collected  even  the 

bare  facts  about  such  famous  California  visitants  as  Edwin 

Booth j   Lola  1'Tontez,   Adah  Isaacs  iJenken, — all  of  whom  had 

interesting  and  important  contacts  and  adventures  in  California. 

ifes^ -&e©>Lj  w incomplete  end  tentative  £s&^d±_^&$&-&3  in  j\  first. 

writing 9   should ^rewrite  dozens  of  biographies,  correct  even  the 

most  standardized  histories  of  the  American  Theatre. 

'..  collection  of  facts  about 9events3 Arranged 

chronologically  ard  informatively,  is  g£-nalccsgity  dull  in 

form.     T?his   ;  .1  story  5S^,   we  hope?  embodies  secondarily  enough 

of  the  color  j  trie   life,   the    excitement,  of  the  adventurous  days 

w  e  have    studied  to  afford  amusement  and  perhaos  wonder  for  even 

a  casual  reader,      "r.terlarded  between  the  recital  of  openings 

....  closings,    professional  rivalries  and  scandals,  the  movement 

ard. meaning  of  a  past  period,  crude  but   signif icant,  «*£»   we 

ji  .  ( 

hooe ,  revealed.     California  is  young.     Tier  pioneer  days  are 


just  p 


phenomenon 


st  past.     This^e-a  record  of  a  peculiar  social  p 

!  reflect^  peculiarly  the  vigorous  life  of  which  it  was  a 


r\>     -,  i :  ■ 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  study  of  Can 
raneieco's  the.  tres  has  offered  many  problems.  In  1DC6  a 
destructive  fire  consumed  hundreds  of  important  documents  and 
papers  which  would  otherwise  have  been  available  for  future 


■i  ^        —  -       w        I- J.    i,  4 

generations.     The  splendid  and  invaluable  collections  of 
local  ^iui-aries  were  lost.     Today  contemporary  records  of 


the  e^rly  years  in  California  are  difficult  of  r.ccess  end 
incomplete.      Except  for   scattered  -re-cord^  San   »rancieco  publ 
libraries  contain  no  nee  spepors  earlier  than  1856.     —eeff-ioup 
copies  of  certain  earlier  publications  nay  be  found  in 
private  collections  and  in  the  fine  Bancroft  collection  at 


the 'University  of  California}     ^any  important  newspapers  of 
early  days  might  now  be  known  by  hearsay  only,  were  it  not 
for  the   painstaking  work  of  these  collectors.     Kb  historian 
of  the   theatre  has  delved  into  the   records  that  remain. 
In  eighty-five  years  San  franciseo's  theatrical  past  has 
receded  into   obscurity* 

^L-eclsr  thgAMraidicaps,  we  feel  that,   in  the 
collection  of  the  body  of  facts  represented  in  the  following     ■ 
volume,  we  have  been  particularly  fortunate  to   receive  the 
courteous  and  invaluable  assistance  of  the  Bancroft  library 
In   Berkeley.     V'e  have  also  been  assisted  liberally  and 
srthusiastieaily  by  the   San  arencisco  Public   Library  and  the 
Sutro   ..ranch  Library  in  this  city. 

The  De  Young  Museum  has  lent  kindly  assistance 
end  has   granted  permission  for  reproduction  of   rare  theatrical 
documents  and    holographs  in  this  work. 

•p3,   clay  Greene  and  other  local  residents  have 

contributed  much  to  oiir  inform- 1 ion. 

The  fee:  books  which  have  dealt  with  related 
subjects  are  credited  as  they  rv  ve  been  consulted  for 


:>  r  e  x  a  c  e       iv. 


ausTxiafy  facts. 


The  author  of  this  work  has  been  acting  supervisor 
of  a  comprehensive  research  department}  in  connection  with  the/^L" 
Federal  Theatre.   Inevitably  the  work  of  other©  in  the  dep&rtme&t 
has  been  of  valuable  assistance.  Particular  acknowledgement 
is  made  to  Henry  ".  Bullocks  Gertrude  '  'illettj  and  Louise 
Donnellyj  for  research  assistance  in  this  field. 

The  friendly  and  invaluable  advice  and  criticism 
of  DePorest  Rodecapej  in  preparation  of  the  final  compilation, 
is  gratefully  recognized. 


L.F. 


San  Francisco 3  California 
December  ls  1S36. 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  SAM  FU .CCILCO   fc>TAGE 


Introduction 


CHAPTER   I.      CALIFORNIA   BSGINKIMGS 


California  is  a  new  land — new,  at  any  rate,    to 

h 

what  we  call  civilization.      In  the   past  hundred  years,  history 
has  been  made  rapidly  and  colorfully.      Here  two    cultures  have 
met,   the  native  one  to  vanish,   the  foreign  to  hew  a  path   from 
the  tepee  to  the   skyscraper  in  a  few  score  years. 

In  its   drama  California   has  seen  an  engrafting 
of  traditions  surviving  from  mediaeval  Europe  u>on  an 
aboriginal  foundation   soon  absorbed;    a  throbbing  adolescent 
growth,  a  full  maturity,   and  a  parasitic   senility  now 
struggling  into  attempted  renascence. 

Always   we  must   bear  in  mind   the  pervading  inf  iuence 
and  effect  upon  California  of  that  cataclysmic   historic 
phenomenon,   the  Gold  Rush.      If  gold  had  not  been  discovered  in 
California,    the  early  "pastoral"  period   might  have   extended 
over  many  decades.      The   statefs  development  might   have  been 
dawdling  and   pacific,   its  people  unprogressive  and  isolated. 
At  the  discovery  of  gold  it  was  as   if  a  dam  had  broken:   a 
tumultuous  flood  fs»  let   loose  upon   the   state  i&ss&fr   for  many 
years  did  not  subside. 


Introduction 


The  first  theatres  in   California  i.ere   probably   the 
"sweat-houses'5  or  aen's  clubs  of  the    Indian's,   if  we  except    the 
cleared  dance-spaces  need  for   out-of-door   entertainments   and 
dances,      practically  every  Northern  California  tribe  had  such 

a  central  meeting,  place,  which,   according    to  Stephen  Covers 
("The  California   Indians,"   Ovarii- nd.  i  on.tr.  ly,    ..pril,    1873- 
December,    1074),    served  as  church,   theatre,    cafe   ch:-ntant, 
dormitory,    sweat-bath,    ;nd  medical  examination  room.      It  was 
indeed,    says  he,    "the  one  capital  shibboleth  of   a  California 
Indian."     Usually  the   entertainments  held  in   this  dance   house, 
or  sweat  house,  vers  symbolic   dances  performed  to  the   accompaniment 

■ 

of  percussion  instruments  and  singing.      Someti   es  improvised  songs 
a  i.ere  ss&ag..      Occasionally  a  performance  approximating   our  variety 
show  was  offered.      1'jc,    FOi  ers  aescribes  an  entertainment  in  the 
country  of  the     intuns,   who  lived  in  the   upper   bacraraento  and 
Trinity  regions,    which  included   Juggling,  ventriloquy,    concerts, 
spiritual  manifestations,   and  so    on,    and  which  lasted  for   eight 
nights,   the    sweat   house  being  elaborately  decorated  for  the 
occasion. 

The    dra/uatic   dances  of  the   northern  California 
tribes  were  a  vital  part  of    their  existence.      All  important 
occasions  were  celebrated  by  dancing:   some  tribes  danced  to 
honor  birth,  others  to  mourn  death;    several  complimented  their 
maidens  at   puberty  with    something  lite;   a  coming-out  party,  to 
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which  neighboring   villages  were  invited.      Most   important ,   however, 
were  the  dances  celebrating  seasons   end    crops.      The   Raroks  held 
an  annual  Salmon  Donee  when  the  first  salmon  were  running  in 
Salmon  River;  the  Yuroks  observed  a  similar  custom;   the   ¥ukis 
danced  a  Green-Corn  Dance;   the  Raidus,   Porno s,   and  Riwoks  an 
Acorn  Dance;  the  Yokuts  and  Nishinams  a  Rattlesnake  Dance  in 
the  spring,   the  purpose  of  which  was  to  secure  immunity  from 
snake  bites;   the  Raidus  observed  a  traditional  clover  Dance  at 
blossom-time  and  a  Manzanita  Dance  when  manzanita  berries  were 
ripe;  the  Rintuns  held  a  Pine-Rut  Dance  when  pi.e-nuts  v;ere 
ready  to  gather;  the  Rishinems  observed  a  First  Grass  Dance 
in   autumn  after  the   first  rains  and  a   second   Grass  l:ance  in 
spring. 

Dancing  was,   moreover,  with  several  t ribes ,   notably 
the  Raroks  and  the  Yukis,  a  means  of  determining  spiritual 
powers;   it  was  by  a  sort  of  a  marathon  ordeal  that   the  candidates 
for   the  duties  of  medicine  man  or   women  were  v.eeded  out   and   the 

survivor  honored  after  his  fellows  had  fallen  in   exhaustion. 

oJ  w-a^  if)    \*-  ^i*^ 

When  dance?]  vea*«  held  out-of-doors,  whet  er  ffcjsst**. 

x    ceremonial  in  character  or  simply  public    fandango^,  a   selected 
space  in  a  sheltered   spot  was   smoothed  and  temped  down,    then 
outlined  by  a  palisade   of  young  trees  or  green  boughs  temporarily 
planted  about  the   enclosure. 

The    dances  of    the   Indians  took  many  forms,   from 
solo  or  eouple  figures  to   circle  dances;  the   women  often  formed 
a  larger  ring  about   the   men,  only  occasionally  falling   in    line 
with  them. 
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But   the    Indians  approached  the    theatre  more  closely 

than  tills.      Farnham,  who    visited  California   in  the   1640' s,    says 

of  the  Indians: 

"Their  principal  entertainments  are  the   acting 
of  pantomimic   comedies,  which  their   best  players 
perform  with  an  astonishing   degree  of    excellence. 
Extremely  agile  and   graceful,   they    represent  v.ith 
VDst  accuracy  by  gesticulation  and  dumb  show ,   the 
different  motions  of  fishing,   hunting,  war,    marriage, 
and  whatever  else  Is  most  important   among    them." 

Mr.   Powers  also  describes  a    ceremony  which  he  calls 
the    Dance  of  Propitiation,   which  took  place  each  September  at 
a   Joint  convention  of   the  Karok,  yurok,  Ilupa,    and  other  tribes. 
This    "dance"  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Passion  Play. 
The  central  figure  in  the  celebration  is  the  Chareya- Indian, 
H  or  God-llanjj- so  called  because   he  represents  Chareya,   the   god 
who   sat  upon  the  cacred  stool  and  created  the  world.      This 
role  is   filled  by  a  robust  young  Indian  who   departs  into  the 
mountains  with   an  attendant,   there  to  fast  for  ten   days. 

During   the  absence  of  this   God-I'an,   the  assembled 
men  and  women  join  in   dances  of  various   kinds.      Powers  says  of 

them: 

"Sometimes,   in  a   cli  thy  ramble  frenzy — men    and 
women  mingling  together — they  wildly  leap  and  dance, 
now  eoch  one   chanting  a  different    story,    extemporized 
on   the    spot,    in  the  manner  of   the    Italian 
improvl  sat  ore,    and  yet  keeping  perfect  ti;ne;    and 
now  all  unTtXng  in  a  chorus.      Then,   again,   sitting 
in  e   solemn  c  "rcle   on  the  ground,   or  slowly  walking 
in  a   ring   around   the   fire — hand   joined  iri  hand, 
while  the  flames  gleam  upon  their  swarthy  faces, 
ripple   in  the  folds  of  their  barbaric  paludaments 
of  taaseled  deer-skin,   and  light  up   their   grotesque 
chaplets  and  club-queues  in  nodding  shadows — they 
intone  those  weird  and  eldritch  chantings,   in  which 
blend   at  once   an  undertone  of   infinite  pathos   end 
a  hoarse,   deathly  rattle  of  despair." 
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Finally  tho  Chareya-Indian's  attendant   announces 
to  the  throng  the  approach  of  the   martyred  one.      Sanctified  by 

his  ordeal,   he  is    now-  apparently  identified  with  the    Chareya 
himself.      All  people  flee  lest  they  behold  him  and  die.      He 
enters  the   sweat-house,    seats  himself  upon    the   ;, acred   .tool, 
kindles  the   sacred  kmoke.      The   final  dance  of   solemn  propitiation 
is  then  held,  after  which  comes   a  wild  hilarious  series  of 
dances  ending  in  "a  grossly  libidinous  debauch." 


probably  the  traditional   dances  of    California   Indian 
tribes  had  evolved  through  many  centuries  before   the    coming   of 
the  white   man  to  record  them.        Certainly  there  hat'  been  many 
different  minor   cultures  and  tribes  in  this  land,    tribes  which 
molted  away  before  the  kindly  mistreatment  of  the  civilizing 
missionaries  and  the  epidemics  of  disease  which  came  from 
Europe  to   find  new  fertile   soil.      Alfred  Robinson;  who   visited 
California  a  decade  before  the  Gold  Rush,   remarked   in   hi s 
Life  in  California  that  the  white   population  of  Northern,   or 
Alta,   California  numbered  about    eight  thousand,    but  that  the 
Indians,  who  had  numbered  over  thirty  thousand   in  1829,  ^£6» 
K   some   ten  years  later,   reduced  to    ten   thousand.      There  are   many 
dissertations  which  praise  or   deplore  the  influence  of  Christians 
upon  the   native  aborigines.      Certainly  the  early  priests  felt 
divinely  called  to   exercise  firm  control  over  this  wayward  race 
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in  order  to  convert  them  to  the  new  religion.  In  asn.y  cases 
the  Indians  were  virtually  or  actually  imprisoned  and  forced 
to   assigned  tasks  by  the  lash.      But  those  Indians   who   did  not 

fall  under  the  influence  of  missionaries  likewise  perished. 

According  to  the   various  early  investigators,   the 
Indian  tribes  in  Northern  California   displayed  varient  character- 
istics and  intelligence.      San  Franciscans  found  that  the   local 
tribes  ministered  to  by  the  mission  Dolores  were  not    of  the 
highest  calibre.      Langsdorff,   who7visit ed  the   rresidio    and   Mission 
now  in   the   city  of   Can  I|1rancisco/rn^the-^rarXy~yej1j,>s  of   the 
nineteenth  centur"^)   says  of  the  Dolores  neophytes  that  they 
were  middling- sized,   of  a  dark  brown   color  and  negroid  features, 
that   "they  vera  ill-proportioned,  and  had  such   a  dull  heavy 
negligent  appearance,   that  we  all  agreed  we  had  never  seen  a 
less  pleasing   specimen  of  the  human  race." 

Nevertheless,   these  unpromising  remnants  of  the 
original  habitants  retained  certain   of  their  customs  in  the 
face  of  civilization  as  represented  b     the  Mission,     Louis 
Choris,    coming  to   gan  Pran  Cisco   Bay  in    1816,  remarked  that  on 
Sunday,  when  the  service  was   concluded,   the    Indians  were  wont 
to   catler  in  the    cemetery  in  front   of  the   minion    to   danoe."" 
He  says   that  ordinarily  six  or   eight  men  with   spears  in  their 
hands  would  execute  unison  movements.      Their  accompaniment 
consisted  of  claoped  hands,   songs,   and  the  manipulation  of  a 
casttsnet-like  arrangement  of  split    sticks;   this  music  was 
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punctuated  occasionally  by   "a  horrible   yell  that  greatly 
resembles  the   sound  of    a  cough  accompanied  by  a  whistling 
noise.'"  Robinson  said,    some  years  later,   that  Indian  dancing 
was   "one  of  the  most  ludicrous   specimens  of   grotesque 
performance"   he  had  over  soen.      The  women  at  the   Mission 
Dolores  danced  separately  and   less  violently. 

Lengsdorff  was  taken   on   a   soecial  trip  from 
"Saint  Francisco"  to   "Saint  Joseph"  or  San  Jose.     Here  he 
^  vdtnessed  dances  b.  4>n=»  local  Indians  'Mi  ova  he  found  to   be  much 
more  attractive   and  handsome  than  those  of   san  Francisco.      The 
dances  he   watched  were  all  of  a  dramatic  character,  as  he 
describes  them.      He  mentions  the   ''variations   of  their 
countenances''   in  the  representation  of  battles  or   domestic 
life,   as  well  as  their  gestures  with  bows  and    arrows,   or 
feathers  held  in  their   hands,  and  the    "different  movements  of 
their  bodies*"-    Other  dances  he  saw  were:   a   "niock-f ight"   in 
which  the  warriors  shot  arrows  on    signal  at  a   straw-figure 
target;  a   fire-eating  dance,    in  which  the    Indians   devoured 
glowing  embers,  to  his   mystification;  a  represent ation  of   a 
hunting  party,   in  which  c-ertain  Indians  wore  deer  horns. 
,V  The   next  logical   step  in  the    civilization  of  -fete^e- 

Indians  was  i£ar^£k^.=#ar3-e4-^^  upon  them  European 

uethods  of  celebration  and  dramat  ization.     ^s?^.^  a  as  ans 
of  presenting  holy  legends   clearly  and  understandably  to  an 
alien  people,    the  pictorial  and  dramatic  presentation   of 
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Biblical   tales  was  perhaps  inevitably  adopted.      S-S3?e-^~pfrere  were 

seldom  enough  Elites  to  c^4^4«iiLj^F>cifS*s<srf'    such,   religious 

pageants;   Indians  were  given  minor  roles,,   then    greater  ones, 

until  tf  rivalry  was  instituted,  at  certain  missions  between  the 

"  neophytes  and  the    "gente  de  razon." 

The   play  presented  in   these  missions  was  called  "Los 
A 

Past ore a,"  or  "La  lastorela,"  and  was   evidently  a   survival  of 
mediaeval  pastoral  plays   of  Lurope.      In  the  1830's  Robinson 
witnessed  such   a  performance  on  Christmas   ive  in  ;jan  Diego, 
where  the  play  had  been   directed  by  the   ccaiandante,   Estudillo. 
ue  have   a  record  of  a  play  entitled   "El  Diablo  en  la  Pastorela," 
composed  by  Padre  Florencio  of  La  uoledad  Mission,   and   performed 
in  1837  at  the  home   of   p£o     Pico  in  San  Diego.      A  copy  of  this 
play,   says  Bancroft,  was  found  among  the  Vallejo  documents,   and 
he  states  that  the  Vallejos  frequently  took  part  in  its  production 
and  that  I-io  Pico  himself  played  the  part  of  Bato,  the   chief 
shepherd. 

In  1S41  Robinson  watched  a  performance  of  "Los 
Pastores"  by  the  Indians  of  the  mission  at  Santa     Barbara.      He 
retroltis  that  the  long  rehearsal  period  under  i'adre  .^.ntoiiio 
Jimeno  was    justified  by  the  results,  which,   lie  said,    "far 
surpassed  those  of  the  whites  which   I   ted  witnessed  some  years 
previous  at  ._,an  Diego."     The  play  was  performed  in  the    courtyard 
of  Genor  Noriega  before  some  four  or  five   hundred  spectators' 
and  was  followed  by  a  legerdemain  exhibition  of  a  half -hour's 
duration  by  a  "celebrated   juggler." 
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By  164G,  when  the  Reverend  ..alter  Colton  arrived  in 
Monterey  to   be   appointed,  on  July  2Sth,  by  Commodore  otockton 
as  its   first  American  alcalde,  the  pastoral  play  was  a  tradition 
of   long  standing  in  the  c  o  cumin  it  y.      i:ot  only  v.a&  a  pei'formance 
presented  in  the  churoh  on  Christmas  Eve,  after   chides,  bonfires, 
and  sky-rockets  had  properly  honored  the  festival,   but  on   succeeding 
days  y%  was  repeated  at  the  ho  as  s  of    prominent   citizens.     The   gay 
Spanish  players  "saluted"  first  the   "chief  Magistrate  of  the 
jurisdiction,"  the  Keverend   Colton,  v;ho  ,   on   December  26th,    cleared 
a  large  hall  in  the   center  of  his  residence  to    accommodate  them 
and   some   fifty  guests.      The  irotestant   clergyman,  however 
complimented  he  may  have  felt  himself  to  have  been,   was  a   trifle 
shocked  at  the    "freer  scope"  of  the   sacred  drasa,  in  which  was 
now  introduced  a  certain  amount  of    "horse- play"  between  the 
Eerait,  the  Hunter,  and  Satan.      In  conclusion,  the  shepherds 
performed  a  riata  dance   "with  a  lightness  and  precision  of 
step   that  would    have  thrown  enchantment  on  any  occasion  lees 
sacred   than  the  present." 

On  the   following  day,   Sunday,   December  27,   1846, 
Reverend  Colton  was  even   more  shocked  as  he  watched  the"dramotic 
shepherds"  pass  his  door  on  their  way  to   the  home  of    General 
Castro.      He  comments   staidly,    "Their  drama  is   111  suited  to   the 
sacredness  of  the  Sabbath;   its  grotesque  appendages,   in  the 
person  of  the  wild  hunter  and  apocalyptic  dragon,  are  but 
little    short  of  a  burlesque  on  the   devotional  chant  of    the 
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Reverend  Colton  has  given  us  a  spirited  and    detailed 
description  of  the   performance  in  Monterey  on  December  £4,   1846. 
His  comment,   often  cited,  deserves  full  quotation  here. 

"3efore  the    high  altar  bent  the  Virgin  Mother, 
in  wonder  and  love,   over  her  new-born  babe;   a  company 
of  shepherds  entered  in  flowing  robes,  with   high 
wands  garnished  with  silken  streamers,   in  which 
floated  all  the  colors  of  the   rainbow,    rnd  surmounted 
with    coronals  of  flowers.      In  their  wake  followed  a 
hermit,    with  his  Ion;  white  beard,   tattered  nit; sal, 
and  his  sin-chastising  lash.     Hear  hira  figured  a 
wild  hunter,    in  the    skins  of   the  forest,  bearing   a 
huge  truncheon,   surmounted  by  an  iron  rim,  from 
which  hung  in    jingling  chime  fragments  of   all 
sonorous   metals.      Then    came,    last  of    all,   the    gvil 
One,  with  horned  frontlet,   disguised  hoof,   and  robe 
of  crimson  flame.      The    shepherds  were  h>d   on  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,    in  purple  wings   and  garments 
of  light.      They  approached  the  manger,  and,   kneeling, 
hymned  their   wonder  and  worship   in  a    sweet  chant, 
which  was  sustained  by  the  rich  tones  of  exulting 
harps.      The   hermit  and  hunter  were  not  a.iong   them; 
they  had  been  beguiled  by  the   Tempter,    and    were 
lingering  at   a   game  of    dice.      The   hermit    seemed  to 
suspect  that   all  -„as  not  right,   and  read  his  missal 
vehemently  in  the  pauses  of   the    game;   but  the    hunter 
was  troubled  by  none  of   these  scruples,    staked  his 
soul,   and  lost  J      Emboldened  by  his    success,   the 
Tempter  shoved  himself    among  the    shep herds;   but 
here  he  encountered  Gabriel,  who    knew  him  of  old. 
He  quailed  under  the  eye  of   that  invir.cible  angel » 
and  fled  his  presence.      The  hermit    and  hunter, 
j  once  more   disenthralled,  paid  their  penitential 

homage.     The   shepherds  departed,   singing  their 
hosannas,  while  the  voices  of  the  whole   assembly 
rose  in  the  choral   strain." 

When  Chester  s.   Lyman  visited  California   in  1847, 

as  he  relates   in  his   journal,   .-.round  the   Horn  to    the    ...andwich 

Islands  and  California,    1845-1850,    he  witnessed   a  similar  pastoral 

or   "mystery"  play  called   "Pa^tores"  at  the  ranch  of  Captain 

Fisher  near  Santa  Clara  Mission.      After  a  performance  in  a 

neighboring  "village"   on   the  day  after  Christmas,  the  performers 
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visited  ranches  in  the  vicinity,  where  their   clowning  was 
highly  appreciated.      Lyraan  relates  that  some   of  the   actors. 
were  respectable  citizens,   and  speaks  disapprovingly  of  the 
"moral  Influence"  of  the   Catholic  church  vhich  permitted  such 

"tomfoolery"  to    be  associated  with  religion. 

It  is  a   strenge  coincidence  that  a   olay  likewise 
called   "Los  Past ores"  was  discovered  in   Texas  in   the  early 
Nineties  by  a  Captain  John  C.    Bourke,  who  in  Ms    enthusiasm 
made   a  svtudy  of  its  origin.      He   found  that  the  play  had  come 
from  :iexiea — it  was  performed  in  bpanish — and  that  it   had  been 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for   acre   years  than  the   players 
could  remember,      many  of  the   amateurs  who  participated  in  the 
performance  in  Hio  Grande  City,  where  he  first  heard  of  the 
play  in  1001,  were  unable  to  read  or  write.     Their  leader,    a 
cobbler,  taught  them  their   lines  verbally,    and  upon   Captain 
Bourke  fs  urging  wrote  them  out  for  him.      Two  years   later  Captain 
Bourke  happened  upon  another  production  of  the   same  play  in     San 
Antonio,   and  at  that  time  he  photographed  the  actors  in   costume 
and  made  phonograph  records  of  the  previously  unrecorded  songs. 

After  the   publication  of  his  material  by  the  American  Folk-lore 
Society,   several  individuals  wrote  to   Captain  Bourke  with 
additional  facts  about   similar  productions,   but  curiously  no 
mention  of  the  California  phenomena  was  made.      In  1907  the 
play  was  issued  in  book  form  with  Bourke's  photographs  as 
illustrations,    and  as   an  appendix  a  version  produced  in  New 
Mexico  in  1099  was  added. 
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An  examination  of  this  play,    in  the  translation 
of  M.   R.   Cole,   indicates  that  the  characters  and  general 
approach  to   the  material  in  "both   the   Texas  and    the  Few  Mexico 
dramas  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  early  California  mission 
productions.     We  have  therefore  an  interesting  background  for 
these   seldom  isentioned  performances  ready  at  hand,  and  a  practical 
example  for    study. 


The  Spaniards  brought   to      California  other   secular 
amusements  of  a  less  solemn  nature.     Americans   journeying  to    **-* 
'     Ge3r£fonrla  were  delighted  and  amazed  at  the    variety  of  dances 
and   the   violence  of  the    sports  affected  by  these  early  residents 
in  California.      It  i  s  not    specifically  within  our  province  here 


to  describe  the   ..any  variations  of  the  dance:    the   Contradanza, 


-uadrillas  Espanolas,  Varsoviana,    Jot a,   Bamba,    Jarabe,   Son, 


amacueca,   ^orrita,   Caballo,   etc.      soos-   of  these  donees--  were 
round  dances,   others  for   couples,    some  for  individuals;    and 
great  was  the  rivalry  and  enthusiasm  in  this  form  of  smusemsnt. 
Ttte    fandango  so  often  mentioned  was   a  sort  of   public    gathering 
like  that  familiar  to  us  in  our  public  dance  hall,  not   a   specific 

dance   or  step. 

i.Iuch  has  been  written   about   the  overwhelming  beauty 

of  the      California  belle  and  her  vivacious    mastery  of   the  intricate 
dance  steps.      An  ironic   and  prejudiced  comment    on   the      Spanish 
women,  which  casts   some  light  on  the   varying   aesthetic  ideals  in 
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fashion  at  the   time,   is  found  in  Farnham's  record  of   his    early- 
visit  to   California: 

"The  ladies,   dear  creatures,   I  wish   they 
were  whiter,   and  that  their    cheek  bones  did  not 
in  their  great  condescension  assimilate   their 
manners  end  customs   so  remarkably  to    their 
Indian  neighbors.     A  pity  it  is  that  they  have 
not   stay  and  corset-makers'    si  gns  among   them, 
for  they  allow  their  waists  to    grow  as  God 
designed  they  should,  like  Venus  de  Medici,  . 
that  ill-bred  statue  that  had   no  kind  mother 
to  lash  its  vitals  into   delicate  form." 

This  overly  prejudiced  account   Ehould   be   balanced 

by  reference  to  the   descriptions  of   early  Californians  in  Davis* 

:,eventy-five  Years  in  California.        Davis,   who  first  came  to      San 

Francisco   in  the   Thirties,   was  ultimately  acquainted  with  many 

Spanish   families  in  this  region  and   indeed  married  the  niece  of 

Don  Jose  Martinez  of  what  is  now   Contra  Costa  County.     He  describes 
the  earliest   settlers  here  as  handsome,   extremely  healthy  and 
vigorous,  fcind-hearted  and  courteous  to  a  fault,  and  mentions 
many  of  the  Spanish  women  who  were   endowed  with  great  beauty  and 
charm. 

During  the  administration    of  Governor  Luis  Antonio 
Argttello    (1825-1825)  the  waltz  was  introduced  by  Europeans  and 
avidly  adopted.     The  Church  fought  this  new-fangled  importation 
and    sue o ceded  In  forcing  through  an  edict  against   it,  which  was 

later  revoked. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  citizens  of  Lieut  erey  made 
it  an  invariable  rule  to  arrange  a  grand  entertainment  or  ball 
in  honor  of  any  officers  of  visiting  warships,  regardless  of 
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nationality.     For  their  own  great  occasions,  too,  they  celebrated 
with  dan  cine  and  feasting,    sometimes  for  days  together.     When 
Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola  arrived  in  Monterey  to  assume  the   duties 
of  the  governorship  in  1815,   the   celebration  in  his  honor  included: 
High  Mass,  a   parade,   banquets,  bull   fights,   Spanish  and   Indian 
dances,  and,  finally,  a  grand  ball  which   lasted  all  nifht.      „hen 
Colton  took  up  his   duties  in  Monterey  thirty  years  later,  he   found 
the  populace  sobered  by  the  war  arsd   with    "cut  little  heart  for 
their  customary  amusements."     But,   as     Reverend  Golton    sagely 
remarks,   time  assuages  grief,   and  in    December  he    received  an 
application  for  a  permit  to   give   a  dance.      Although   the   Spanish 
v  alcaldes  had  made   small;  prof  its  from  the  regular  charge  of  tin1  ee 
dollars  for  license  to  indulge  in    the    fan  dango »  the   Protestant 
clergyman  could   not    bring   himself   to  register  approval  of 
dancing   even  so   indirectly.      He  therefore   dismissed  the    matter 
as  of  no   consequence  to  him,   telling  the   applicant  .that   he    "had 
nothing  to    do   with  his  fiddles,   fandangos,  or  fees." 

In  San  Francisco  presidio  end    rdccion,    in  1816, 
less  happy  circumstances  had  prevailed,      clr.araisso,  in    his    record 
of   "A  Visit  to   San  Francisco,"    ( c v er la nd   l.Ion th ly ,   Vol.    10), 
tells  of  the   scarcity  of   provisions  and   the   enforced   isolation 
of  the   local  colonies,  which  were  allowed  no  freedom  of  trade 
and  no   opportunity  to  procure   supplies  from  the   Russians  or 
other  available   sources.     He  says: 
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"The  Captain  here,    as  in    Chile,   succeeded  in 
making  the  Commandant   aid   his  officers  famili.sr 
Guests  at  our  table.       .e  ate  on    chore,    in  the 
tent,   and  our  friends   from  the  Presidio  vrere 
always  promptly  on  hand,.      This  condition  of  things 
arose  spontaneously.      The   raisery  in  v.'hlch   they 
languished,    forgotten  and   deserted  for   sis  or 
seven  years  by  Mexico,  their  mother -land,    did 
not  permit   them  to  be  tests;  and  the  need  felt 
to  pour  out  their  hearts  to    sons   one,   drove   them 
to  us,  with,  whom  they  could  live   so    easily  and 
comfortably.      They   sp  oke  with  bitterness  of 
the  missionaries,  who,   with  all  the    lack  of 
provision,   yet   lived,  having    abundance  of  the 
produce  of  the    earth." 

In  spite  of  this   sad  state  of  affairs,    the    Spanish 

made  a  show  of  gaiety.      Says  Chamisso,    "On  the    19th,  we  were 
feasted  at  the  Presidio...    On  the    20  th,  we  were,  on   our  side, 
the  hosts,  and  in  the   evening  danced  at  the   Presidio."     The   San 
Franciscans  also  enthusiastically  provided  for  their  gue  sts' 
entertainment  by  arranging  a  bull-and-beor  fight,  which  roused 
in  Chamisso  an  enthusiastic  pity  for   the   beasts   "so   shamefully 
handled." 

It  is   said  that   during   Bozanov's  visit  to    San 
Francisco  Presidio  in  1806,— that   famous  visit  which  has  given 
rise  to   so   much  romantic  comment  concerning   his  unhappy  love 
for   Comandante  Arguello's   daughter  Concepcion,-the    gsnial 
cons nd ante  entertained  his   Russian  guests  with  dancing   and   music 
every  afternoon  at  his  home.      Bancroft   says  that  when  Costromitinoff 
visited  San  Francisco  in  company  with  the   Russian  governor  in 
1848,    they  gave  a  ball  on    board  ship  to   which  they  invited  all 
the  notable  residents  of  the  vicinity., 
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On  feast  days  or  particularly   joyous  occasions, 
the  Califomians  delimited  in  planning   carnivals,    the   interesting 
feature  of  which  was  often  the  cascaron,  a   simple  instrument    of 
polite  hilarity  uhich  consisted  in  an   egg    shell,  punctured  and 
draiiied  and  refilled  with  gilt  confetti  or  cologne. 

Other  amusements  of  early  Califomians  were  horse 
riding,  racing,   hunting,   rodeos,  fiestas,   picnics,    and    so    on. 
The  groat  passion  of  these  early  resi dents  for   bull  fights   and 
for  the   local  variation  which    became  famous,    the  bu  11- and- bear 
fight,  has  been  commented  upon  frequently  by  travelers.      In 
Hastings'   Emigrants*   Guide    (1845),   he   informs  the    prospective 
visitor:    "The  chief  amusement  of  the   Elexic ans  ,  are     their 
fandangos  or  balls,   cock-fights,   and  bull  and    bear-fights... 
The  bull-fights  are  much  the    most    common  amusements...   In  the 
vicinity  of  every  town  of  any  importance,   there  is    a  vast  arena 
in   the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,   designed  for    sport's  of  this 
kind,  which  is    circumscribed  by  a  strong    post   and  rail,  or    board 
fence,    around  the    exterior  of  which,  are  successive   circular 
seats,  rising  above   cne  another   to   the    Height   of    fifteen  or 
twenty  f oet,   and  of  sufficient   extent,    to    accommodate  several 
thousand  persons." 

It  is   surprising  to  read  that    grizzly  bears  in 
California  sonetires  reacted  the  tre.;iendous  size  of   2000  pounds. 
The  bear  hunt  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of   sports,   end 
capture  of  a  bear  for  the  leading  role  in  one  of   these   contests 
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was  frequently  more  exciting  than  the    actual  tattle   in  the 
arena.      MQ^or  Horace  Bell,   in  his   fascinating   tales  collected 
under  the  title,   Reminiscences  of  a  Ranger,   tells  of   numerous 
fatal  combats  between  hunters  and  enraged  bears. 

Americans  visiting   California   were   sotae times 
horrified  to    behold  the  bloody  sports,  but    among  the  miners 
in  the  gold  regions  and  a  residue  of  Spanish  and     Mexican  residents 
they  held  popularity  for   a   lo^;  time.     We  read  that  the  last 
bull   end  bear  fight  in  san   Jose  took  place  in  1851.      Yet  such  a 
contest  took  place  near  Sacramento  in  1852,   and    in  the    same   year 
in  San  Francisco   the  Alt  a  felt  called  upon  to    protest  against 
the    "beer  baits"  at  the  Mission.      "For  the   past  six   months,"  we 
read  in   the   edition  of  February  24,   1852,    "these  disgraceful 
and  revolting  spectacles,  offered  as  Sunday  sports,   and   charac- 
terised by  every   species  of   low  depravity  and  brutality,  teve 
been  permitted  to  go    on  gathering  in  disgusting   and    sickening 
detail*"     As  late  as  1874  there  was  announced  a    "Bull   and  Bear 
Fight    at  Santa  Barbara"    (San  Francisco  Alt  a ,   January  10,  1874, 
copied  from  Santa  Barbara  Times  of   January  3.). 

The   cock-fights  of   the    Spanish— or  Mexicans,  rare 
correctly,   following  t"  »    successful  rebellion  of   the  new-world 
Spanish   in  1822— were  almost  as  famous  as  the   bull-and-bear 
fights,   and   Eastings  tells  that,   after  divine  service  on   Sundays, 
the  priests  and  officials  frequently   joined  in    "solemn  procession" 
to   the   cock-pit,    "where  they  anticipate  much    from  the  approaching 
exhibition  of   inhuman  cruelty*" 
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The  rodeo,   the  gala,  festival  and  excuse  for 

joviality  during  this  early  period,  has  survived  in  California 

to  this  day,  hut  in  a  mild  form.      Originally  the    purpose    of   the 

annual  rodeo  was  the   segregation  and  branding    of  herds  of   animals, 

and  always  it  was  enlivened  by  exhibitions  of  horsemanship  end 

merrymaking.      His   experience  of  this   custom  In  California   of  the 

Forties  aroused  Farnham's  bitter  indignation: 

"All  Calif  orni  ens  bear  testimony  that  this  \ 

is  a  notable   day  among  them.      There  are   screens 
of  delight  in   hurling  a  monster  of    a'  bull  upon 
the  ground  with  their   lassos.      There  ars    untold 
pleasures  to  their   brave  hearts  in  shedding   blood, 
where  there  are  no  rifle   balls  whistling  in  their 
ears  a  suggestion  of. dangers  to   their    Castilian 
arteries...    Indeed  there  never  was  a  doubt  among 
Calif  or  ni  an  s,   that  they  were  at  the  head  of   the 
human  race.      In  cowardice,   ignorance,   pretension, 
and  dastardly  tyranny,   the  reader  has    learned 
that  this  .retension  is  well  founded.'1 


In  November,    1826,    Jedediah  Smith   and  his  party, 
the  first  white  men  to  blaze  the  trail  from  Oregon  to   California, 
were  the    forerunners  of   a  great   influx  of   Amer  leans  to  this  state,' 
already   knovn  to   Boston  merchants  as  a  port  of   supply  for   trading 
ships.     The  Californians,  now  under  Mexican  authority,   viewed 
this   immigration  with  some   alarm,   but  granted  land  to   Americans 
willing  to  take  the  oath  of   allegiance.      The     American  government     \ 
began  to   look  covetously  at  the    far  western  lands,    and   following 
Fremont's  semi-official  activities,    apparently  not   authorized 
but  possibly  encouraged  by  the  United  States,   Commodore    Sloat 
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raised  the'  /American  flag  at  ..Lonterey  on  July  8,   1846.      Commodore 
Stockton  took  charge  a   few  days  thereafter  and  months  of   skirraishiig 
culninated  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Ilidalgo.rrr^^fe.   i-v-r=%a4gty==gBgt~- 

ratified  by  the  Mexican  government.      California  was  definitely  a 
possession  of  the   United  States. 

The  Americans  brought  vdth  them  the   first  taste  of 
Engii  sh  drama  which  the  new  land  had  known.      William  Heath  Davis, 
in  his  Seven ty-five  Years  in  California,    states  that   William 
D.    M.    Howard,   later  a  well-known  San  Franciscan  and  for  whom 
Howard  street  was  named,   in  184b  arranged  at  oanta  Barbara  the 
first  Shakespearean  performance  in  "this  wild  country."     Being 
in  Santa  Barbara  with  the   ship  Vang  alia  at  that  tine,  Howard 
met  one  John  C.    Jones,   a  passenger  on  the  Admittance,    also  in 
port;   and,   since  both  had  some  pretensions  as  actors,  they 
Joined  forces  and  performed  to   a  large  company  assembled  for 
the  occael.  on. 

In  1847  Reverend  './alter  Colton  witnessed  an    anateur 
production  in  Monterey,  probably  in  Spanish,  which  he  described 

as  follows: 

"Monday,    February  15.      We  have  had  the   drama 
of  Adam  and  Lve  as  a   phase  "in  the   amusements,  which 
have   been   crowded  into   the-  last  days  of  the    carnival. 
It  was  cot  up  by  one  of  our  isaost   respectable 
citizens,  who   for    the  purpose  converted  bis   ample 
saloon  into  a  mimic  opera-house.      The   actors  were 
his  own  children,  and   those  near  akin.      They 
sustained  their  parts  well  except  the  one   who 
impersonated  Satan;   he  was  of   too   mild  and  frank* 
a  nature  to  represent   such  a  daring,    subtle 
character...   Tears  fell  here  and    there  among  the 
spectators,   as  the   exiled  pair  left  forever  their 
own  sweet  Eden. " 
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Later  in  the  same  year  a  secular  play  was  produced 
in  gonterey.      The   account   supplied  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Call  Torn  Ian    (ken  Francisco)    is  here  quoted  from  the  it  sue  of  . 
October  6.,   1847,.  fcy  courtesy  of  the  California  state  Library  > 

which  possesses  one  of  the  few  remaining  copies  of  this  rare 
newspaper: 

"We  have  in  Monterey,   by  private  subscription, 
been  again  regaled  with   several  theatrical 
performances,  which  have  been  well  got  up  end 
passed  off  with  great  eclat  and    satisfaction 
to   the  townspeople,    and  the  officers  of  the  Kavy 
and   Army  who  were  invited  to  see  its  exhibition. 
The  tragedy  entitled    'I.Corayma'  was  taken   from 
the  work  called  History  of  the  civil  wars   of 
•  Granada.  t^<\ 

"The  Draraat i  c  person  ea^  were :  ■ 
s§     ,  'A,    Boabdil,  King  of  Granada — Don  Ambrosio  Comes. 

Ali ,   Chief  of  the   gegres,   Don  Florencio   ;>errano« 
.._,.   ,?,.x"    Mahomad,   Chief  of  the  Gomebs,   Don'  Salvador  Dsio. 
"'"*  "A  child  of  i'lOrayma,  ..'.'.aster  Abrego.;  . 
,  t>!-/>       ..     .  Morayiaa,   widow  of    ginhamad,"  Dona  ^'ranc  isca  Gomez. 
'  ,r  /  ;v  Ayxa,   mother  of  Boabdil,   Dona  Anita  Castanares. 

Fitama,   companion  of   ^orayma,   Dona  Dolores  Gomez. 
Boabdil,    escort  and  guard,    several  youths  of 
Fonterey, 
"The  scenery  of   the   Theatre  was  well  dene,   the 
dresses   of  the    different  performers  very  handsome 
'and  appropriate,   and  the  acting    in  general   good. 
But  the  part  of   Morayma,    Ayxa  and  Ali,   were  most 
admirably  sustained,   and  -would  have  done    credit  to 
a  regular  theatre.     Young  Abrego  acted  the    dying 
scene  with  much   effect;  the  who  le  performance  has 
now  passed  off  for  throe  nights,   to   the   delight  of 
all  the  spectators.      The  performers  deserve  the 
greatest   credit  and  the  good  folks  of   Monterey  are 
highly  indebted  to   them  for   an   agreeable  piece  of 
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V'>-N^"  "Monterey,   kept.    29." 

It  was  also  during  tVm    r:  tthzt?  1G47  that  the   first 
real  theatre  was  fitted  up.  in  California.      There  has  been  some 
rivalry  in  the  past  between  Sonoma  and  Monterey,  both  of  which 
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claim  tliis   first  theatre,   "but  the   inf ormation  available  seems   to 
point  to  the  priority  of  the   Sonoma  venture.     In  any   case,  the 
perpetrators  of  the  first  attempt  at   English    drama  in  a  theatre 
wore  members  of   Colonel  Ltevenson*s  Volunteer  Hegiment  whi ch 
arrived  in  California  early—in  1047,    one   company  being    stationed 
in  Sonoma,   two  in  Monterey,   and   others  in  the  southern  part  of 
the    state. 

Company  c,    stationed  at  Sonoma,   had,  following 
instructions,  placed  General  M.   G.   Vallejo  under  arrest  and 
taken  over  the  garrison.      The   community  was  dull  and  opportunities 
for  amusement  limited.      It  is  claimed  that  Vallejo,   a  good-natured 
prisoner,   suggested  the   remodeling   of  an  old   adobe  storehouse, 
originally  designed  for   storage  of  crops,  and  the   production  of 
plays  there  to  while  away  tedious   hours.       The   only  available 
play  script  was  that  of  a  farce  comedy  popular  at  the  time   in 
the  east,    "The  Golden  Farmer.*1 

Sixty  soldiers  set  to   work  to   remodel  the    building 
so  generously  offered  to  them  by     General  Vallejo.     A  platform 
was  built  at  one  end,  with  boxes  on    each  side  of   it.     Rows  of 
rough  benches  were  built  and  for  public  performances  the   walls 
were  bedecked  with  green  branches  and  ''other  homely   decorations," 
according  to    William  A.    Curtis    ("The  First  Theater  in    California," 
Cut    .est,    June,   1908).      The  act  curtain  was  an  Indian  blanket. 

The  community  'in  and  about  Sonoma  was  at  that  time 
blessed  with  a  great  scarcity  of  women,    end  none  of  there  was 
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available  to    take  parts.      The  three  female  characters   in  "The 

Golden  Farmer"  were  therefore  played  by  men.      Curtis  tells  us 

that  the   title  role  was   enacted  by  William  Huefner,   while  Jemmy 

Twitcher,  a  thief,   was  played  by  Howard  k;cott,   and  so   on. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  reactions  of   the 

predominantly  masculine  audience  during  the   rendering  of 

Elizabeth's  lines  by  some  soldier  in  make-shift  garaent  s: 

"Oh,  husband;  how  it  joys  my  heart  to  see 
you  every  day  more  and  more  beloved  by  tho  se 
around  you;  and  that  the  gloom  which  us  ed  to 
cloud  your  brow,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
seems  dissipated.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
one  so  kind  and  charitable  could  ever  knew  a 
moment's  care." 

Or  again,    in  the  touching   scene  in  which  the 

officers  of  the  lav/  atteupt  to  arrest  Elizabeth  as  an  accomplice 

in  her  once-respected  husband's   cri;es: 

ELISABETH:    "Oh,   for  laercy's  sake,   part  not  a 

moths r  from  her  child.'".    .    . 
IVILL    (her  brother);    "-Ruffians,   let  go  your  hold, 

or,  by  Heaven  I'll  cleave  the    first    man   in 

two  who  refuses;...    Is  it   your  duty  to 

insult  a  helpless  female?" 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  which  of 
the  two  alternate  endings  to  this  moral  drama  was  adopted. 
According  to  the  Acting  Version  now  available,   the  Golden 
Farmer  either  resigns  himself  nobly  to   his  fate,  bidding  farewell 
to  his   swooning  wife  and   innocent   child  as  the    bell  tolls  for 
his  execution;  or,   following  this  affecting    scene,   happy  bearers 
of  good  tidings  rush  in  with  tIM  cry,   "The  Golden  Farmer  is 
reprieved.'" 
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An  item  in  bhe  San  F rnnc s a o o  C al  1 1' o rn i a n  of  April  19,  1848, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  amateurs' in  Sonoma  moved  to  a  more 
formal  hnll  the  next  spring.  (Or  was  this  the  date  of  the  first 
venture,  perhans  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  year  1847  bv  other 
references?)   She  notice  reads  as  follows: 

"THEA-TEE  AT  SONOMA. --An  amateur  Thespian  club  has 
been  organized  in  the  f louri'sMng  town  of  Sonoma,  which 
performs  wee&ly  to  crowded  audiences.   We  understand  good 
taste  is  displayed  in  the  management,  selection  of  plays, 
scenery,  decorations,  costume,  &c . ,  and  that  their  miniature 
theatre  in  the  Colonnade  building,  on  the  public  Plaza,  is 
not  only  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  the  citizens,  but 
an  ornament  to  the  town.   They  perform  on  Saturday  evenings, 
arid  their  acting  is  as  bueno  as  could  be  expected.   Any  of 
our  citizens  visiting  Snoma  will  no  doubt  be  amused  if  they 
3ive  them  a  call." 

The  same  newspaper,  on  August  14,  1348,   contained  a  note 
that  the  Colonnade  Theatre  had  closed  for  the  season,  which  had 
included  productions  of  "The  Golden  Farmer,"  "The  Omnibus,"  and 
a  Russian  comedy  "Feodora , "  translated  from  the  German  of  Kctzbue  ( sp? ) 
by  a  local  man  n  rv.ed  F.  Linz . 

The  Calif ornian,  then  combined  with  the  Star,  on  December  2, 
1.848  carried  the  note- that  "the  theatrical  corps"  was  advertised 
to  ma1re  its  debut  in  "The  Golden  Farmer"  during  the  last  week  of 
November,  the  program  also  to  include  dancing  and  a  concert  by 
nn  "Et1, Ionian  Band." 
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This  initial  attempt  was  received  with  narked 

sucdess.     A  writer  in  the   San  Jose  Pioneer  of     September  15, 

18  77,    states  that: 

?The  play  was  put  cm   the   stage  in  good  style, 
and  was  received  with  great  praise  by  all  who 
saw  it.        Governor   Boggs,  who  was  then      Alcalde 
at  gonoma,    had  a  private  box  fitted  up   for  bis 
especial  use,  and  he  was  always  present  vhen   an 
entertainment  was  given." 

Residents  of  surrounding  communities  traveled  to 
the   little    theatre,  where  the   play  was  repeated  for  several 
weeks.      Curtis  tells  us  that  the   soldiers  cleared  "a  snug  little 
sum  of  money.  "„ 

In  the  meantime  other  memo  ers  of  -fe**s  talented 
regiment  gave  performances  at  various  points.      According  to 
the  same  paper,  the    San  Jose  rioneer  of  May  4,    1878,   in  the 
fall  of  the    same  year  there  were  minstrel  performances  in 
Monterey,  which  are  mistakenly  accorded  the   honor  of  .being 
"the   first  effort  at  minstrelsy  on  the   coast."     As* we  shall 
later  point  out,   San    Francisco  had  already  seen  black-face 
entertainment    in  the  preceding   March. 

The  article  from  this  rare  paper  is  worthy  of 
quotation,  if  only  to    clear  up  the  vexaclous   problem  of   priority 

in  California's  English  drama:  L  \)  £*/7^ve.-.:.r  lyJ-^^^t,^,' 

"...It  was  in    the   fall  of    1847,  that  four 
volunteers    (Mat  Gonaly,   Bill  Tindsll,   Jack  Moran 
and  Long  Lee)    came  up    from      Santa     Barbara,   on 
military  duty,   consigned  to  Company  F,    3d  Regiment 
U.    S.    Artillery.      They  were  in  the 

"MOSTREL  LIKE, 
And  had  given  two  burnt   cork  entertainments  to 
the   santa  Barbarians  before    leaving.     In  Monterey 
they  were    joined  by  Aleck  Patterson,   Pete  Earl, 
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end  three  local    characters,   designated  as    'Tips' 
-     (Tipson,   a  printer,)    'Taps'    (a  shoemaker )    and  w 

•Tops'    (a  carpenter  ana  general  utility   man.). 
Aith  this   company,   the   'managemsnt, '   gave   two 
performances  in  the    old  Ciiartel  Building... 
Pete  Earl,   afterward  a  well  known  stock-aetor 
assisted  them  in  getting  up   the    scenery.    (Sari 
was  a  painter  by  trade.  )      This  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  effort  at  minstrelsy  of  the    coast. 
"Now  for 

"THEATRICALS: 
About   the   time  that     Stevenson's  Regiment,    New 
Tork  Volunteers,  were  disbanded,   three  companies 
including  the  Colonel,    came    up    from    Santa  Barbara 
and  Los   Angeles,  to   Monterey,    in  government 
conveyances...    Goon  after   the  soldiers  attested 
a  theatrical    exhibition,  which  was  a   success. 
Encouraged  by  their   liberal  patronage  the 
'  mana  gemen  t '    incl  uc  ed   ♦  Lit  tie   Jack ' . . .  swan ,  to 
fit  up  seats,    stags   and   scenery  in  his  old  adobe 
storehouse  adjacent  to   his    saloon.      The  bills 
were  got  out  in  due   form,  posters  printed  with 
a  blacking  pot  end   brush,  and  programmes  written, 
announcing    'Putnam,   or  the    Iron  L-on  of    '76,'  was 
the    first  piece  to  be   played.      The  wonder  grew 
and  the    excitement  increased  until  the    evening 
of  the  performance.      ..hen  the    box  opened 

....There  was  one  heavy  performance  given    each 
week,  with  interludes  of  minstrelsy  and    light 
comedy. . • " 

This  anonymous  article   was  copied  by  the    Pioneer 

from  an   earlier  issue  of  the  Santa  Cruz  dentine  1. 

Minnette  K.er,  in  a  I Tasters'   Thesis   filed  at  the 

Univorsity  of      California,    cites  the    Monterey  Herald  of 
February  13,   1875,   as  her  authority  for  the    statement   that 
the  theatre  in   swan's  house  was  leased  by  Edward  Bingham  for 
the  amateur  actors  in  December,   134-9,  and   for   the      oaths  of 
January  end  February,   1650,   at  a  rental  of    seventy  dollars    oec 
month.      Jack  even's  theatre  had  a  low  stage  at  one    end   of  the 
room  and  a  wooden  curtain  which  was  ingeniously  rigged  to    be 
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raised  and   lowered  by  ropes  and   pulleys.     The  footlights  were 

tallow  candles  or  whale  oil  dips,  according  to  Laura  priae 

Powers,    describing  the  theatre  in  her  book,  Old  Monterey, 

Calif ornia's  Adobe  Capital, 

Possibly  it  was  the   arrival  of  further  reinf  or  ceJient  s 

from  the  south  which  precipitated  the   ambitious  move    into   Jack 

1843  or 
Swan's  theatre   in/1049.      It  is   said  that     Charles  E,    Bingham, 

the   raovins   spirit   in   the    venture,   vho   later  continued  his   career 

as  play  producer  in  San  i-'rancisco,    joined     Stevenson's  I.-onterey 

company  after  early  theatrical  adventures  in  Los  Angele  s  aid 

Santa  Barbara  in  the  winter  of  1847.       According  to  Miss     ^ndresen'sj 

account,    ("California's  Kirst  Theater  at  Monterey. .  »M     The   Grizzly 

Pear,    January,   1017),   Bingham,   formerly  aide  de  camp   to   General 

Sachary  Taylor,  had  been  a  ineriber  of  a  company  of    strolling 
comedians  which  boasted  also  the   services  of   one   Lieutenant 
Alfred  sully  and   of  George  Horatio  Derby,   the   humorist  later 
known  as  John  Phoenix  or   "Squibob,"     Upon  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Northern  California  these  early  players  had  abandoned  their 
venture  and  wandered  north  to   Monterey,  where  the  interest  of 
the   soldiers  in  amateur  theatricals  paved  the   way  for   an   ambitious 
undertaking. 

These  players  were  more   fortunate  than  the    Sonoma 
troupe  in  that  women  were   available  to  play  female  parts.     Mr. 
Bingham's  wife  occasionally  played  leads  in    the  dramas,  and 
possibly  had  taken  part  earlier  in  the  bu rat- cork  per formanc  es 
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in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara.      It  was  probably  the    influence 
of  this   group  which   accounted  for   the    introduction  of  minstasl 
sliows  in  the  Monterey  repertoire  to  relieve  the    monotony  or 
solemnity  of  the  melodramas  perf orris d  in    the   brief  serson. 

The  first  play  produced  during   this  early  dramatic 
engagement  was' '♦Putnam,   or  the   Iron    son  of    '76,"  by  M.   H. 
Bannister.     This   is  a  vigorous  tale  of  the    adventures  of  Putnam, 
en  Indian,  which,  moves  rapidly,  with   hair -breadth  escapes  and 
fighting  and  Introduces  Washington  as  a  member  of  the    cast. 
The  play  had  had  its  premiere  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  in  New  York 
in  August  of   1644,   ran  for    seventy-eight   nights  there  with   great 
success,   and  was  frequently  produced  in  other  cities  for   some 
years.      Other  plays  in  this  Monterey  season  included:    "Box  and 
Cox"  by  John  M.   Morton,  the   perennial  minstrel  favorite;    "Damon 
and  Pythias"  by  John  Banim;    "Grandfather     Whitehead"  by  Mark 
Lemon;    "Nan  the     Good  for  Nothing"  adapted  from  the  play  by 
R.   Andre;    "The     Golden     Farmer,   or  the   Last     Crime"  by  Benjamin 
V.ebster;  and  the  balcony  scene  from  the    "Romeo  and  Juliet"  of 
Shakespeare.      Seats  were  purportedly  sold  for  five  dollars  each. 

As  we   shall   note  in  our  hi  story  of   the      San  Francisco 
theatre,   several   early  attempts  at  draraa   had  been  known  in  that 
tiny  hamlet  so  soon  to  develop  into   the  prosperous   city.      In  the  ' 
decade  which  followed,   most    of  the  plays   of  this  pioneer  Monterey 
group  were  repeated  in  San     Franciseo,  but  probably  with   no    more 
enthusiasm  than  these  early  soldiers  brought    to  their    ambitious 

little   venture. 
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CI1APT3R  II.      Y.SRBA  BUENA  TO  SAK  FRANCISCO 


There  is  an  old  Indian  legend  or  tradition  that 
San  Francisoo  Bay  originally  had  no  Golden  Gate  outlet  to  the 
ocean.      According  to  this  tale,   the  bay  in  those  days  extended 
south  through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  beyond,   across  the 
Salinas  plains,    to   empty  into    the   bay  of  Monterey.     Then 
capricious  Nature,   more  boisterous,  possibly  in  this    earlier 
day,  in  a   great  convulsion  tore  a  passage  through  the  coast 
mountains  to  form  the  Golden  Gate.     The  lower  waterbed  gradually 
dried  and  lifted  to  form  a  fertile  plain. 

For  a  long  quiet  period  the  newly  defined  bay  was 
known  only  to   Indians.       :uiet  brown  folk,    not   given  to  undue 
thinking   or  fighting,   shivered  nakedly  in  the   chilly  fogs  and 
sand  dunes  of  the  peninsula  south  of  this  new  gate.      L'ore 
enterprising  bands  battled  and  hunted  to  the   north,    across  the 
bay,  in  all  the  surrounding  land.       Early  enthusiasts  for  the 
mild  climate  dispensed  with  clothes,    confirmedly  nudist. 

A  few  early  explorers,   doggedly  searching  for  that 
short-cut   to   India  and  its  wealth  vhlch  had  lured  Columbus 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1492,    sailed  past   the  narrow  entrance 
to  this  beautiful  bay  unknowingly:    Cabrillo  in  1543,  "Drake  in 
1579,   Viscaino   in  1603.      Settlements  of   the    Jesuit  fathers, 
J-at£r_jto_b_e_-reDlaoed  by  the  Franciscans  and  they  by  the 
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Dominicans,   began  to    creep  up   the  coast.      It  was  in  1769  that  an 
expedition  fey  chance  missed  its  way  and  stumbled  upon  this 
unknown  bay  to   the  north  of  Monterey,  their  intended  destination. 
The  doldier-explorer  Portola  is  credited  with  the  first   sight  of 
these  new  shores. 

In  1776   a  mission  was  founded  by  Father    Junipero 
Serra  on  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  a  mile  or    more  from  the 
ocean  shore.      The   spot  selected  was  a   "small  fertile  plain, 
embosomed  among  gentle,   green-olad  hills,"   and  watered  by 
fresh  streams.      The  protecting  presidio  was   established  at  some 
distance  to  the   north,   where  a  green,   forested  spot  relieved  the 
sandy  barrens. 

Tor  several  decades  the    jurisdiction  of   san  Francisco 
was  placid.      Indians  were  captured  and   ibrcibly  converted,  wealth 
in  cattle,    sheep,   and  grain  amassed,      Spanish  settlers  welcomed, 

*     The  Mission  Dolores  was  said  to  have  possessed  in  1625: 

76,000  head  of  cattle;    950  tame  horses,    2,000  breeding  mares, 
84   stud  of    choice  breed;    820  mules;    79,000   sheep;    2,000  hogs; 
456  yoke  of  working  oxen;   18,000  bushels  of  wheat  and    barley; 
^35,000  in  merchandise;   and   £2  5,000  in  specie.      Yet  San 
.Francisco  was  a  relatively  unimportant  mission. 

Soon  after  this,    under  the    control  of    .'Jexico,   the 
missions  began  to  dissipate  their  wealth.      Yet  up  to  1851 
or  1852,   the  rich  ranchers  tithed  regularly  one   tenth  of 
each  year's  increase   of  aniuals  to  maintain  the    missions. 

and  large  ranches  gradually  appropriated  and    stocked  with  herds 
of  fine  animals.     The  presidio,   near  the   Golden  Hate,  received 
rare  visiting    ships  with  pleasure  and  festivity. 

In  1792  the  English  explorer,   George  Vancouver, 
missed  the  Presidio  anchorage  on  a  dark  night   and  furled  his 
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sails  in  a  small  cove  called  Yer"ba  Buena,   on  the   southwest  shore 
of  the  bay.      In  the  morning  he   learned  of  his  mistake,  but 
requested  of  the    welcoming  mission  aid   presidio  authorities 
permission  to  land  his    sailors  at  this  point  to    gather  wood  for 
the  ship.      The  temporary  tent  they  raised  as   headquarters  was 
perhaps  the  first  European  habitation  on   the  site  of  the    futiire 
city.     In  the  years  which  followed  coasting   ships  often  sailed 
deeper  into  the  bay  to  seek  the   shelter  of  the   calm  inner  cove. 

In  the  year  1822,   the   same  ye  ar  in  which   California 
ohanged  its  flag  from  Spanish  to   Mexican  by  virtue  of  a  distant 
revolution,  an  Englishman  named   ..illiam  a.   Richardson  arrived 
at   san  Francisco  Presidio  and  petitioned  Governor  Sola  for 
permission  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of   California.      His 
request  granted,   he  began  his  career  auspiciously  by  building 
a  launch  and  boat  to  operate  on  San  Francisco  Bay.     He  dwelt 
with  the   hospitable  comandantc  of  the  presidio,  Ygnacio  Martinez, 
whose  daughter  he   soon  married. 

Richardson  was  enthusiastic  about  the   possibilities 
of  Yerba  Buena  Cove  as  a  town  site,   and  in  1655  he  brought  his 
Spanish  wife  and  their  nine-year-old  daughter  to  this   remote 
spot  where  for  some   time  they  lived  in  a   tent,    the   first  residents 
of  Yerba  Buena,   later  called   San  Francisco.      When  Richard  Henry 
Dona  came  to  the  bay  in  that  year  on   board  the   Alert,  he  saw  the 
temporary  home  of  the   "harbor-master"  made  of  four   redwood   posts 
covered  with  a   ship's  foresail. 
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Later  Richardson  replaced  his  first  home  with  a 
wooden  house,  still  later  with  an  adobe  dwelling  described  by 
William  Heath  Davis  as   "of  primitive  architecture,"  but  containing 
a  parlor,   commodious  bedrooms,   and  a  sitting  and  dining  room 
sometimes  used  as   a  ballroom.      Later  Richardson  moved  to   a   ranch 
in  iausalito,  where,  as  a  pastime,  he  welcomed  arriving  ships 
and  piloted  them  into  the  harbor. 

*  This  year  (1956),  over  a  hundred  years  after  Richardson's 
erection  of  this  first  dwelling  ,  a  street  newly  formed  by 
the  construction  of  approaches  to  the  Bay  Bridge  has  been 
named  after  this   first  resident. 

On  July  1,   1836,    Jacob  Primer  Leese  presented  to 
the  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  district  his  permit  to  possess 
himself  of  property  in  the  new  town  for  erection  of  a  dwelling 
and  place  of  business.      The  following  day  he  landed  wod  and 
other  building  materials.      0  n    July  4th  his  new  home  was  completed 
next  door  to  Riohardson's  tent— "rather   a  grand  structure," 
says  The  Annals,    "being  made  of  frame,   sixty  feet   long  and 
twenty-five  feet  broad."     "while  Mr.   Leese  was   "erecting  his 
mansion,"  Captain  Richardson  used  one  of  his  own  boats  to  cross 
the  bay  to   Sonoma,   where  he  cordially  acted  as  Leese' s  proxy 
in  inviting  guests  to  attend  a  4th  of   July  celebration— the 
occasion  of    the  first  entertainment  in  the  new  village. 


It  has  seemed  to  American  chroniclers  prophetic 
that  the  first  festive  occasion  celebrated. at  the  new  site  of 
Yerba  Buena  should  have  been  the  national  holiday  of  the  United 
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States  of  America.   It  was  perhaps  also  indicative  that  among  the 
participating  guests  were  a  number  of  Spanish  notables  of  the 
vicinity  who  were  later  stoutly  to  espouse  the  American  cause, 
as  well  as  some  of  its  opponents.  Davis  mentions  representatives 
of  the  families  of:  Martinez,  Estudillo,  Castro,  Guerrero,  de  Haro; 
while  The  Annals  speaks  particularly  of  General  II.  G.  Tallejo,  who 
made  the  trip  from  Sonoma  to  be  present,  and  whose  sister  Leese 
later  married  (1837). 

Besides  these  mentioned  guests  many  others  from  the 
Presidio  and  the  surrounding  ranches  attended  out  of  curiosity 

and  the  natural  good  spirits  of  Spanish  Calif or nians,  who  were 
always  ready  to  dance,  to  picnio,  to  attend  mass  or  a  rodeo,  in 

* 

order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life  in  an  isolated  wilderness. 
It  is  insinuated  by  The  Annals  that  this  lavish  Yankee  hospitality 
was  attributable  to  a  shrewd  desire  to  promote  trade;  that,  indeed, 
Leese  and  his  partners,  Hinckley  and  spear,  did  a  flourishing 
business  with  the  "grateful  guests"  after  the  champagne  and  music 
had  ceased  flowing. 

Leese  erected  auxiliary  tents  for  the  accommodation 

of  his  guests  on  this  great  occasion.   Captain  Hinckley,  by  careful 
design,  had  sailed  into  port,  the  "Don  Quixote"  loaded  with 
merchandise;  and  his  and  two  other  ships  at  anchor  furnished 
bunting  and  flags  for  decoration  in  a  "splendid  display." 
Hinckley1 s  ship's  orchestra — a  peculiarity  of  his  vessels,  to     X 
carry  music  with  them — furnished  entertainment  and  accompaniment 
for  danoing.  The  Annals  tell  us  that  it  consisted  of  clarionet, 
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flute,   violin,  drum,   and  a  fife  and  "bugle.     The  ships  furnished 
cannon  to  give  the  final  touch. 

On  the   afternoon  of   the  Fourth  some   sixty  guests 
arrived.     At  five  dinner  was  served  with  patriotic  embellishments: 
a  ceremony  of  union  of  the   Mexican  and  American  flags;  a  toast 
to  Washington  by  General  Vallejo;  and  much  formal  and   informal 
tribute  to  this  and  that,   acoompanied  by  sampling  of    an  "abundano  e 
and  variety  of  liquors"  whioh  "seemed  to  tickle  the   Calif ornians 
amazingly, " 

After  dinner  there  was  dancing  all  night.      A  picnic 
and  various   sports  and  amusements  on  the  following   day,   and  more 
dancing,    closed  the  celebration.      This  Fourth  of  July  festivity 
marked  the  origin  of  a  tradition:    similar  celebrations  were  held, 
year  after  year,    in  the   sleepy  little  town. 

On  September  16  the  Mexican  national  holiday  was 
celebrated  similarly  at  Leese's  new  store  and  homo. 


In  general,   Calif  ornians  led  simple  lives  and 
enjoyed  simple  recreations  in  the  Thirties  and  Forties.     Most 
of  the  trade  was  by  barter  in  hides,  tallow,    and  otter  or 
beaver   skins.      Otter  were  plentiful  in  the  bay  and  along  the 
coast,  and   skins   sometimes  sold  for  as  much  as  £60  apiece; 
beaver  were  obtainable  on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Hivers. 

Yerba  Buena  was  a  small  trading  center  whioh 
handled  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  for  the  missions 
and  for  wealthy  ranchers,   vfao  were,  by  all   reports,   honest, 
carefree,   and  healthy.      There  were  occasional  revolutions  in 
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California,  primarily  noteworthy  for  thoir  curiously  bloodless 
character:    in  1836  Alvarado  ousted  Governor  Chico^j  in  1838,  now 
Governor  himself,   Alvarado  sent  his  forces,  under  General  Castro, 
to  intimidate  the  Carrillo  brothers  of  Los  Angeles;   in  1844-45 
Alvarado  and  Castro  moved  against  Governor  Micheltorena   "on 
trumped-up  charges"  and  forced  him  to   resign  his  position;   all 
these  revolts  were  characterized  by  an   absence  of   casualties 
except  to   horses, 

Calif ornians  were  peaceable  and  in  general  disapproved 
of  the   frequent  Mexican  revolutions.      Even  during   the    battles 
between  the  United  States   and  the  Californians  there  was  an  opera 
bouffe  touoh:    Commodore  Stockton,    stationed  in  San  Diego  to 
prepare  for  combat,  frequently  invited  the  natives  to  hear  his 
band  play;   and  Don  Bandini  gave  very  enjoyable  dancing  parties 
in  his  home,  to  which  officers  and   townspeople  were  cordially 

invited. 

In  Yerba  Buena  little  informal  feasts  and  parties 
among  neighbors  were  frequent.     During  the    carnival  season 
before  Lent  dances  and   sports  were  the   rule;  the  typical 
Spanish  "caecaron"  was  a  favorite  source  of  merriment.     Picnics 
were  popular  and  frequent.      Davis  tells  us  that  during  an 
earthquake  in  June,   1838,   a  loose  sand-hill  standing  in   the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Fremont  Street,   between  Howard  and 
Folsom,  was   "moved  bodily  close  to   the  water,"  so  that  picnickers, 
who  had  formerly   skirted  the  water's  edge  to    reach  their  favorite 
spot  at  Rinoon  Point,   were  thereafter  obliged  to  wade  through 
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loose   sand  over  the  top  of  the   hill.     Mussel  parties  were 
occasionally  organized. 

During  the  spring   strawberry  season  canping  trips 
were  planned,   and,    says  Davis,   in  1844  the  little  village  of 
Yerba  Buena  was  almost   depopulated  for   about   a   week.      The  wild 
strawberries  grew  luxuriously  on  the  hills  toward  the   ocean, 
between  the  Presidio  and  Fort  Point  and   southward.      In  that    year, 
he   says,   Don  Francisco  Guerrero  gave  a  grand  merienda  or  oicnic, — 
supplying  bullocks  and  calves  for  barbequing  and    inviting  super- 
cargoes and  captains  of   ships  in  port  at  the  time, — which  served 
as  a  fine  termination  of   a  week's  outing. 

William  D.   M.    Howard,  who  was  later   (in  1845)   to 
give  a  Shake  spear e an  program  in  Santa  Barbara,   as  we  have  noted, 
was  known  as   "a  capital  mimic"  and  practical   joker.      According 
to  Davis  he  was  prominent  in  furnishing  amusement  to  the 
strawberry  camp  and  on  several  occasions   Impersonated  various 
characters  by  way  of  enlivening  the  assembled  crowd.      Dressed  as 
a  Southern  negro,   his  faoe  blackened  with  burnt  cork,   he  frightened 
the   ladies  one   night.      On  another  evening  he  appeared  as  a 
down -east  Yankee. 


The  Forties  were  marked  by  considerable   political 
stress,      iiexioo  was  unable  to   control  or  police  her  unwieldy 
colonies  to   the  north,  and  talk  of    change  of   gov  eminent  was 
common.      At  one  time,   indignant,    the  Californians  at  Monterey 
voted  to  establish  their  independence  from  Mexico;   but  their 
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obvious  inability  to  maintain  themselves  prevented  decision. 

In  1839  a  Captain  Belcher  arrived  on  a   British 
warship,  evidently  instructed  by  his  government  to  make  a 
survey  of  the   coveted  region;   in  1840  a  Monsieur  de  Mofras  was 
welcomed  and  shown  around  the   northern  settlements,   admittedly 
on  a  tour  of  observation  for  the  Eranoh  government;  in  1841 
Commodore  Wilkes  brought   two  Amerioan  vessels  to    explore   the 
region. 

In  1842  Commodore  Jones,  under  instructions  from 
the  United  States  to    forestall  any  decisive  move  bj    the   acquisitive 
British,  placed  Monterey  under  American  rule  for  twenty- four  hours 
to  prevent  a  suspected  move  on  the   part  of    an  English   vessel 
which  raced  him  to    the  port.     After  conferences  with  American 
residents  of  Monterey,   and  upon  receiving   information  that   America 

and  Mexico  were  not  yet  at  war  in  the  east,   Commodore  Jones 
gracefully  surrendered  the  fort  and  proceeded  to  Los  Angela  s, 
where  Michel torena  accepted  his  explanations  and   apologies  by 
graciously  entertaining  the  ship's  officers  at  a  banquet  and 
ball. 

In  1846,   upon  raising   of  the   Amerioan  flag  at  Monterey 
and  Yerba  Buena,   the  Americans  were  greeted  with  processions  and 
speeches.      Even  the  protesting   army,   dutifully  assembled  by 
Californians  who  felt  they  should  evidence  a  degree  of  patriotism 
and  spirit,  retired  after  a  few  skirmishes,    as  much    in   indignation 
because  the  Mexicans  had  made  no  attempt  to   suocor  their  brothers 
in  the  north,    as  in  resignation  before  what  was  regarded  es   an 
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inevitable  and  possibly  providential  move  by  an   admired  nation. 


During  these  politically  heotic   years,  Yerba  Buena 
struggled  along   quietly.      In  1846  there  were  about    two  hundred 
inhabitants,   and   almost   fifty  buildings  here.      The   tremendous 
flood  of  immigrants  which  later  swept  into  the  little  hamlet  was 
beginning  to  form,   even  before  the   news  of  the   gold  discovery 
accelerated  it  to  astounding  proportions.      In  January,   1847,  the 
first  newspaper,  the  California  star,  was  established  by  Sam 
Brannan;  in  May  came  the  first  san  Francisco  issue  of  the 
Callfornian,   originally  established  in  Monterey  in  August,    1846, 
at  Commodore  Stocktons  suggestion.     San  Francisco  was  already 
superceding  Monterey  as  a  center  of  Northern   California  activity. 

The  Russian  American  Fur   Company,    established  at 
Bodega  and  Fort  Koss  in  1838,   sold   out  to    Captain  Sutter  in   1841. 
In  the    same  year  the   Hudson's  Bay  Company  established  a  post  in 
San  Francisoo,   leasing  for  the  purpose  part  of   the    large  two  -story 
wooden  building   built  by  Leese  to  serve  as  his   home.      A  third  of 
this   building   was  taken  over  by  a  Swiss,    John  J,   Yioget,   and 
served  as  a  public   house  or  saloon.     Here  the    early  shippers  and 
residents  gathered  for  evenings*   amusement,  playing;  billiards, 
wrestling,   even   enjoying  games  of   whist,      Davis  tells  of  a 
contest  in  1841  between  a  Russian  called  Andres  Hoeppner,    a 
music  teacher  who  for   a  time  instructed  General  Vallejo's 
daughters,   and  Yioget  himself.      The  purpose  of  the   contest  was 
to    determine  whi  oh  man  could  eat  the  most.      Hoeppner  won. 
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In  1846  Yerba  Buena  was  gay  with  balls  and  social 
gatherings  precipitated  by  the   arrival  of    the   Aiaerioan  warships. 
On  September  8  a  grand  ball  was  given  at  the    residence  of 
William  A.   Leidesdorff ;    several  ships  entertained  prominent 
residents  on  board  with  banqueting   and  danoing.      Commodore 
Stockton  Was  welcomed  in  October  by  a  gala  procession,   to 
which   such  prominent  ranchers  as  Guerrero,   the    Sanchez  brothers, 
and  Vasquez  contributed  beautiful  troupes  of  horses.     A  banquet 
and  ball  followed  addresses  of  welcome  and  a  parade  to  the   Mission 
and  back. 

In  January,   1847,  the  name    "Yerba  Buena"  was  changed 
to"San  Francisco."     On  May  28  was  held  the    "first  grand  illumi- 
nation in  San  Francisco,"  every  building  in    the  town  being   lighted 
by  torches — fire-arms  and  bonfires  blazing.     The  occasion  was 
General  Taylor's  Viotory  at  Buena  Vista.      Fourth  of  July  was 
particularly  hilarious. 

It  was  in  IJarch  of  1847  that  Lieutenant   Wise 

arrived  in  San  Francisco.      He  thought   the  place  dismal  enough 

at  that  time  of  year.     He  describes  the  village,  which  he   still 

called  "Yerba  Buena,"  in  Los  Gringos; 

"Our  anchorage  was  near  the  little  village 
of  Yerbabuena,    five  miles  from  the  ocean,   and 
within  a   short  distance  from  the   I'Tanciscan 
Mission  and  presidio  of  the    old  royalists.      The 
site  seems  badly   chosen,    for   although   it  reposes 
in  partial  shelter,   beneath  the  high  bluffs  of 
the   coast,  yet  a  great  portion  of  the   year  it  is 
enveloped  in  chilling  fogs;   and  invariably, 
during* the   afternoon,    strong    sea  breezes  are 
drawn  through  the  straits  like  a  funnel,  and 
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playing  with  fitful  violence  around  the   hills, 
the    sand  is  swept   in   blinding  clouds  over  the 
town  and  the    adjacent   shores  of  the   bay.      Yet 
with  all  these  drawbacks  the  rilace  was  rapidly 
thriving  under  the    indomitable  energy  of   our 
countrymen.      Tenements,   large  and  small,  were 
running  up,   like    card-built  houses,  in  all 
directions.      The  population  was  composed  of 
Mormons,  backwoodsmen,    and  a  few  very  respectable 
traders  from  the   eastern  cities   of  the   United 
States.      Very  rare  it  was  to   see  a  native: 
our  brethren  had  played  the  porcupine  so 
sharply  as  to  oblige  them  to    seek  their  homes 
among  more  congenial  kindred.      On  Sunday, 
however,   it  was  not   uncommon  to  encounter  gay 
cavalcades  of  young  paisanos. . . " 

Wise  later  writes: 

"...in  the   town  we  passed  the    hours  pleasantly, 
became  conversant  with   the  Mormon  bible  and 
doctrine,  rolled  ten-pins,  and   amused  ourselves 
nightly,    at  the   monte  in  the  ccsa  do  bcbida  de 
Brown ;    still  there  was  a  great   stir  and  bustle 
going  on.       A  number  of  large  merchant    snips 
had  arrived,  bringing  the  regiment    of  New  York 
volunteers.. .* 

It  was  this  regiment  of  easterners  which   was  to   lay 

the   first  feeble  foundations  of  the    drama  in  California.     In 

March,   1047,  as  Wise  has  noted,  the  unruly  soldiers  descended 

upon  the   town,  piling  their  luggage  and    equipment    on  the  beech 

in  great  disarray.      It  was   during  this  same  month  that,  ao cording 

to  the   solano  Press   (December   11,   1867)  ,  a  band  of   minstrel 

performers  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  Leidesdorff 's  old   City 

Hotel,      the  proceeds  of  the  first  night's  entertainment   amounting 


*  Erected  1846,    at  the  southwest  corner  of    Clay  and   Kearny 
L-trcots.      Destroyed  in  fire  of   June  22,   1851.        Photo  in 

Ann o.I s ,   page  546. 


to  $65.      Among  the  performers  are  mentioned:   C.   V.   R.   Lee  and 
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his  brother,    Carpenter,    Staten,   Tilden,   La  Forte,    all  meobers  of 
that  theatre-minded  Regiment  which   Stevenson  landed  in  California, 
unwittingly  emplanting   the   seeds  of  dramatic   endeavor  among  the 
American  residents.     According  to  this  account,  the  minstrels 
travelled  south  from  san  Francisco,  appearing   in  Santa  Barbara 
during   the  summer.        since  C.    E.   Bingham,  the    moving   spirit   in 
the   augmented   troupe  which  came  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Llonterey 
later  in  that   year,  is  not   named,  we  may   judge  that   he   later 
joined  these  players  in  the    south,  where  he  had  migrated  after 
serving  with  Zachary  Taylor  in   the  caiipaigns  on  the   Rio  Grande. 

In  the  fall  of    1847  San  Franciscans  heard  of  the 
production  of  "The  Golden  Farmer"  by  soldiers  in  Sonoma. 
Leidesdorff  took  advantage  of  the  interest  locally  displayed 
to  offer  transportation  for  a  commuting   audience.     Mr.    Curtis, 
in  the   magazine  article  already  quoted,  writes:    "For  a  month 
a  small  boat  was  operated  between  Sonoma  and   San  Francisco 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  homesick  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  real  show  once  more." 

Possibly  this   commuting   boat,    described  in   certain 
records  as  a   "steamer,"  was  that   same   "first   steamer  on  the  bay" 
which  was  built   by  Russians  at  Sitka  and  placed  In  operation 
with  great  festivities  in  1847.      Davis  tells  us  that  this 
venture  of   Leidesdorff  had  a  sad  ending,   as  the  machinery  soon 
proved  a  failure,    and  the    vescel  was  converted  into   a  sailing 
ship  which  operated  about  the  bay.      The   Annals  chronicle  its 
destruction  in  a  northor  in  February,   1848. 
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In  January,   1848,   an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  curb  the  reckless  gambling  already  in  vogue.      The  gold  fever 
was  spreading.      In  May,    says  The  Annals,   at  least  150  persons 
had  decamped  to  the  gold  mines.      In  August  a  second  "grand 
illumination"  was  held  to  celebrate  the  peace  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  states;    "tar  barrels  and  boaafires  blazed  on  all 
sides.     Squibs,   crackers,   and  pistols  boomed  off  in  harmony  with 
the  general  rejoicing." 

There  are  unfortunately  few  records  of   the  drama 

in  San  Francisco  during   this  hectic  year.     Two  notes  from  the 

Californian  indicate  that  amateur  attenpts  existed.      On  May  10, 

1848,  the  following  item  appeared: 

"We  learn  that  at  a  meeting    of  some   of  the 
young  men  of  San  Francisco  on  Monday  evening  last, 
an  association  was  formed  end   named  as  the   *Eagle 
Olympic  Club,'    for  the    'purpose  of  producing 
plays,   &c.'     A  committee  was  appointed  to    prepare 
By-Laws,   and  one  to  obtain  subscriptions  and 
select  a  proper  building  for  a  Theatre,   &c. 
Our  informant   states  that   great  unanimity  prevailed 
at  the   meeting,   and  that  the  determination  to 
'go  ahead'  \\ras   strongly  manifested.      Success  to 
them,   say  we." 

On  November  4,    1848,  another   paragraph  indicates 
further  stirrings: 

"V.!e  have  heard  it    stated  that  a  subscription 
has  been  very  successfully  set   on  foot  for   the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  Theatre  in  this  city. 
An  enterprise  of  the    kind  would  undoubtedly  take 
very  well  this  winter,   and  reap  a   golden  harvest. 
We  understand  that    quite  a  numarou  s  coqpany  has 
been  organized,    among  which  are  several  performers 
who  have  appeared  with   considerable  eclat  in  the 
principal  theatres  of   the   States.      We  wish  them 
success — full  houses  they  are  sure   of." 
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It  is   'unfortunate  that  no  other  records  of  these 
attempts  seem  to  have  survived.     Whether   any  plays  were  actually 
produced,  or  whether  the  plans  remained  nebulous  in  the  face  of 
the  greater  exoitement  of  the  gold  r&sh,  we  do   not  know. 

18  4  9 

In  1848,    some   days  even  before  the  signing   of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  by  TAfoich  California    formally  became 
a  part  of    the   United  states,   James  Marshall  found  gold.      In  a 


*  But  gold  had  been  found  in  California   sore   years  earlier. 
See  Bancroft's  Calif oral a   Int er  Focu la ,   pp.    £5-61;   Cleland's 
Hi s to r y  o f   C al i f o r ni a ,   Th e "Zne H c an  i- e ri o  d ,   pp.    £25-6;   and 
Sldredge's  History  of   California,   III,  pp.    170-1. 


few  weeks  what  population  there  was  had  stampeded;   there  was 
soaroely  an  able-bodied  man  left  in  the  whole  city. 

In  February,   1849,   however,    the    first   shipload  of 
gold  seekers  from  the   east  arrived  in  San  Francisco.     Prosperity 
and- population  returned  with  a  rush.     At  the  end  of    July,   1849, 
the  population  numbered  five  thousand,    and  in  Septerriber  twenty 
thousand. 

A  city  of  fabulous  nature  had  sprung   up.      Fed  by 
converging  streams  of   migrants  on  land   and    sea    (75,000  passed 
through  the    city  during  the  year),   a  flimsy  gaudy  town  was 
hastily  built,  burnt,  rebuilt,  with  manners,   morals,  and 
monetary  values  distorted  out  of    all   relation  to    known  stendcrds 
of  civilization.     Words,   dreams,   and   lif e  were  cheap;  commodities, 
comforts,    even  shelter  were  well-nigh  unattainable. 
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The  story  of 'those  first  months  of    the  new  mushroom 
city's  development  has  been    told  and   corrected  end  retold,      "The 
city  of   san  Franoisco  may,   vdth   propriety,  be    regarded  as  the 
very  oitadel  of  his  Satanic  majesty,"  says  the  Reverend  'William 
Taylor,    chronicling  his  experiences  while  "Street/Preaching    in 
San  Fran cisoo  in   «49." 

"The   seeds  of  immorality  end  vice. . .scattered 
broad-cast  over  the  moral  end   social  fields,  were  permitted 
to  take  deep  root  and  vegetate,"  says  an  early  historian. 

The   authors  of  The  Annals  speak  of   San  Francisco 
as  "a  community. . .lawless  and  reckless,    ...passion-actuated 
and  fancy  governed,    ...wild,    desperate  and  daring,    ...pregnant 
with  vioes  and   ...   barren  of  virtues."  ^> 

They  are,  however,   indignantly  rebuked  by  one 
William  F.   White,   writing  under  the  pen-name  of    William  Grey, 
who    calls  the   statement  a   "malicious,  wholesale  slender  of 
the  Pioneers"  and  refutes  their    "unpardonable  errors"  and 
"foolish  misrepresentations,"   eulogizing  in  turn  the   "women 
of   '49... who,  with  heroic  courage  and  undaunted  resolution, 
faced  a  pioneer  life," — than  whom  "there  never  was  in  the 
annals  of  the   world  a  nobler  olass  of  women." 

The    descriptions  of  the  physical  conditions  in 
this  prematurely  adolescent  city  are  appalling:  the  streets 
were   "unfathomed  abysses  of  mud  and  water";  the   dwellings  were 
"miserable  apologies  for  houses";   rents  were   enormous — |3,000 
a  month  in  advance  for  a  small  store — Bayard  Taylor  paid   $25  a 
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week  for  a  room  at  the  City  Hotel,   $20  a  week  additional  for 
food;  hundreds  of   ships   stood  idle  in  the    bay,   crews  liavlng 
deserted  to    the  gold  fields.      Wages  were  high,   gold  plentiful. 
.There  was  no  municipal  authority  to    keep  order;   indeed,   so 
casual  were  politics  of  the  time  that  in   January  three  city 
counoils  were  acting  at  the    same  time,    eaoh  refusing  to  resign 
in  favor  of  another. 

Under  these  unsettled  conditions,  says  The  Annals, 
"while  wages  and  profits  were  so  high,  and  there  was  no  comfort 
at  their  sleeping  quarters,  men  spent  money  freely  at  different 
plaoes  of  riotous  excess,  and  wore  indeed  forced  to  pass  their 
hours  of  leisure  or  reoreation  at  drinking  bars,  billiard  rooms 
and  gambling  saloons...  To  vary  amusements,  occasionally  a 
fancy-dress  ball  or   masquerade  would  be    announced  at  high  prices." 

The   authors  further    state   that    "gambling   saloons, 
glittering  like  fairy  palaces,   like  them  suddenly  sprang  into 
existence,    studding  nearly  all  sides  of  the  plaza  and  every 

street  in   the  neighborhood." 

It  was  in  the  saloons  and  gambling  houses  cf    San 
Franc isoo  that  the    first  professional  entertainment  blossomed. 
Munroe,    in  his  The  Golden  Days  of    «49t   tells   of   his  arrival  in 
this   city  and  his  tour  of  the  popular  resorts  in    searoh  of 
adventure.      Before  the  Eldorado,  a  famous   resort,  he  found  so 
great  a  crowd  that  it  was  only  after  expending   some  time  and 
effort  that  he   was  able  to   enter.      The  center   of  interest  proved 
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to  be  an  ordinary  young  woman  in   "tawdry  , finery,"  who  was  playing 
e  violin  in  a  small  gallery  over  the  "bar,    for  her  services 
reoeiving  fifty  dollars   a  night.      The   authors  of  The   Annals 
state  also  that   "beautiful  and  well-dressed  women  dealt  out 
the   cards  or  turned  the  roulette  wheel,  while  lascivious 
pictures  hung  on  the  walls."     It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
for  a  number  of  years  women  were  so    rare  in  California  that  the 
presence  of  any  female  assured  the   success  of  any  social  gathering. 
Many     ebntimental  and  humorous  comments  on  the  scarcity  of 
females  have  been  written  into  San  Franolsco's  early  history. 

The   early  gambling  halls   introduced  German   bands, 
abbreviated  orchestras,   ballad  singers, — any  sort  of   music 
which  would  furnish  the  proper  underour£ent  for   the  gay  business 
of  risking  fortunes  and  futures  in  play.     It  was  in   these  popular 

publio  halls  that  minstrelsy  first  gained  a  foothold. 

We  have  noted  the  early  minstrel  troupe  at  the  old 
City  Hotel  in  1847,     The  next  reoord  we  have  is  to  the   effect 
that  Billy  Bernard,  later  described  as   "obese  interlocutor — 
the  lingual  l.lalaprop  of  the  San  Franoisco  Minstrels,"  organized 
a  minstrel   company  which  performed  at   the  Parker  House  in  August, 

1849. 

According  to   J.   II.   McCabe,  one  of  the  early  actor s 
who    b^ras&e  associated  with  California  theatricals  in  this  year, 
the  Philadelphia  Minstrels  opened  at  the  Bella  Union,   a  saloon 
and  gambling    hall,    on  October   22,   1849,   charing    %Z  admission  V 

to   their  performance.      He  mentions   as  members  of  this  company: 
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C.  Calverd,  Frank  Richmond  (afterwards  a  fencing  master  and 
known  as  Frank  Wheeler) ,  Dick  de  Brough,  R.  de  Meyer,  Wm.  H.  Smith 
(later  "business  manager  for  Thomas  Maguire),  W.  Wallace,  B.  H. 
Brower,  Harry  Engles,  and  a  Mr.  Collins.   James  Ayers,  newly 
arrived  in  the  city,  was  surprised  to  recognize  4-n  this  Bella 
Union  troupe  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance.  His  query  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  minstrels  were  being  paid  an  ounoe  of  gold  per 
day.   Another  writer  stctes  in  passing  that,  soon  after  their 
engagement,  one  of  these  minstrels  was  killed  in  a  brawl  and 
the  survivors  fled  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  resigning  easy  profits 
for  safety. 

On  December  24  the  Pacific  I.Tinstrels  were  announced 

to  play  at  V/ashington  Hall.  On  this  date,  however,  occurred  the 
first  of  the  Great  Fires  of  San  Francisco,  "which  kept  the 
people  away. w 


.  **& 
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In  the  meantime,  1s-&©  legitimate   drama  broke  into 

A 
San  Francisco.      Stephen  C.   Massett,-~a  curly-haired  stout  little 

Englishman  who  later  wrote  under  the  pen-name,    "Jeems  Pipes  of 

Pipesville,!!  on  Monday  evening,    June  22,  gave  a  one-man  entertain- 

ment   at   the  old  school-house.      This   building,   then  used  as  a 

police  station,   was  located  on  the  south-west  corner  of 

Portsmouth  Square,   the  "plaza"  about  whioh  so  much   of   San 

Francisco's   early  life  centered.      "Entirely  unassisted,"  Mr. 

Massett,  performing  "at  the  suggestion  of   many  of  his  Hew  York 

friends,"  cleared  some  five  hundred  dollars.      The  piano,   one   of 
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three  or  four    in  the  west,  was  borrowed  from  the  collector  of 

:' r  t 

//■ 
the  port.      We  are  told,   in  The  Annals,  that  four/  3a dies  were 

present  in  the  reserved  front  seats.  I 

Mr*  Massett »s  program,  preserved  in  The  Annals. 
follows : 

"On  Monday  Evening  next, 

A  CONCERT  i   . 

Will  he  given  at  the  Court-house,  -Portsmouth  Square, 

By  Mr*  Stephen  C.   Massett, 

Composer  of   'When  the  Moon  on  the   Lfcke  is  Beaming,' 
and  other  popular  ballads. 

PROGRAMME 

Part  I. 

1.  SONG. -'When  the  Moon  on  the  Lake.'  Words  and  Music'  by 

S.  C.  Massett. 
2«  RECITATION. -Mr.  Massett:  The  Frenchman,  the  Exquisite, 

and  the  Yankee  in  Richard  III. 
3*  SONG. -Mr*  Massett:  'My  Boyhood's  Home,'  from  Opera  of  Amilie. 
4*  AN  IMITATION  of  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  in  her  Song  of  'The  Banks 

of  Guadalquiver. ' 

5.  SONG. -'When  a'  child'  I  roamed.'  Words  and  Music 'by  s.  C.  Massett. 

6.  AN  IMITATION  of  an  elderly  lady  and  German  girl,  who  applied 

for  the  situation  of  soprano  and  alto  singers  in 
one  of  the  churohes  in  Massachusetts.  S.  C.  Massett. 

Part  II. 

1.  SONG. -Mr.  Massett:  ,{.vhen  time  hath  bereft  thee,'  from 

Gustavus  III. 

£.  Mr.  Massett:  'Loss  of  the  Steamship  President,1  by  Epes  Sargent. 

3.  Mr.  Massett:  'I'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary,'  by  w,  R.  Dempster. 

4.  AN  IMITATION  of  the  N*  .Y»  Razor  Strop  Man,  John  Smith. 

5.  BALLAD. -'She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses.  '  (Mr. Massett)  J",  P.  Knight. 
6*  BALLAD •-'List  while  I  sing.'  Composed  by  Stephen  C.  Massett. 

7.  YANKEE  IMITATION.- 'Deaoon  Jones  and  Seth  Slope.'  S.  C.  Massett. 
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♦8.  To  conclude  with  the  celebrated 

'YANKEE  TOWN  MEETING;1 

In  which  Mr.  Massett  will  give  Imitations  of  seven  different 
persons,  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  'suppressing 

the  press. » 

Tickets  v3  each,  to  be  had  at  Dr.  Robinson's  Chemist  and  Druggist',: 
on  the  plaza;  at  the  'Parker  House,'  of  Mr.  Massett;  at  the  office 
of  Col.  J.  D.  Stevenson,  and  at  the  door  on  the  night  of  the 

performance. 

"N.  B.  Front  seats  reserved  for  ladies.'" 

In  his  autobiography,  Drifting  About,  fir...  Massett 

has  modestly  described  this  venture: 

"In  the  month  of  June,  1849,  some  of  my 
New  York  friends  advised  me  to  give  an 
entertainment — there  being  at  this  time  no 
place  of  amusement  of  any  sort  open  in  San 
Francisco.   It  was  my  first  essay  to  appear 
in  a  monologue  performance,  and  as  it  was 
the  first  public  entertainment  of  any  sort 
or  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  think  it  may 
be  entitled  to  a  brief  space  in  these  my 
•adventures. ' " 

Mr.  Mas sett's  claims  to  priority  in  the  field, 
though  not  substantiated  by  the  facts,  have  been  accepted  by 
many  historians  who  continue  to  speak  of  his  "concert"  as 
"the  first  theatrical  entertainment  in  San  Francisco." 

Mr.  Massett  at  this  time  was  serving  as  sales 
agent  for  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson,  formerly  in  command  of  the 
New  York  Volunteers;  ho  later  drifted  into  the  interior  where 
for  a  year  or  more  he  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Marysville; 
returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1851  to  give  another  concert; 
and  finally  drifted  off  to  Australia  and  elsewhere.  His 
autobiography  was  published  in  New  York  in  1863. 
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During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849  S  n  Francisco 
had  its  first  taste  of  gangsterism.   A  steady  influx  of  underworld 
characters  from  Australia,  who  came  to  be  knoym  locolly  as  the 
"Sydney  Ducks,"  perhaps  precipitated  the  formation  of  the  rowdy 
groups  of  discharged  soldiers  and  adventurers  which  were  banded 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Hounds,  or,  later,  Regulators. 
Under  pretense  of  "fervent  patriotism,"  tjhese  "hoodlums"  committed 
violent  depredations  and  outrages  against  Sydney  Town,  the 
makeshift  tent  colony  of  the  criminal  element  in  the  city, 

burning,  killing,  raping,  stealing,  destroying,  until  "the  town 

was  paralyzed  with  terror."  When  these  outrages  spread  to 

include  peaceful  and  innocent  citizens  and  merchants,  the  community 

was  finally  aroused.  In  the  absence  of  constituted  municipal 
authorities,  a  volunteer  police  force  apprehended  some  twenty 
of  the  offenders;  nine  were  convicted  by  an  improvised  court  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  fines.   The  "Tammany  Hall"  politicians 
already  strangling  the  city  later  maneuvered  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  but  the  Hounds  were  temporarily  discouraged  and 
disbanded. 

in  Sacramento,  meanwhile,  the  first  dramatic 
productions  by  a  professional  company  were  making  history.   On 
October  18,  1849,  The  Bandit  Chief  and  The  Rendezvous,  a  farce, 
introduced  drama  to  the  shanty  town  on  the  river.   The  theatre, 
named  the  Eagle,  consisted  in  a  frame  30  feet  by  95,  covered 
with  canvas  and  roofed  with  metal;  the  structure  nevertheless 
was  said  to  have  cost  £75,000.  In  the  oompany  were:  J.  B.  Atwater 


/ 
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(leading  man),   Charles  B.   Price,   H.   F.   Daly,    J.   H.  McCabe    (author 
of  the   works  cited),   Henry  Ray   (oomedian)    and  his  wife,   Tensh 
or  Tench. Fairohild    (comio   singer  and  comedian),    Jack  Harris, 
and  tt.  A.  W.   Wright    (the   last  two   former  soldiers).      Mr.   McCabe 's 
description  of  the  theatre  is  worthy  of   quotation: 

"There  was  in    '49  a  celebrated  gambling 
establishment  there    (which  probably  many  Pioneers 
have  great    cause  to  remember)    called  the  Round 
Tent.      It  was  situated  on  Front    street,    between 
I  and  J  streets.     At  the  back  and    joining  the 
Round  Tent,    the    'Eagle  Theatre*  was  built,  at 
a  cost   of   about    £75,000.      Its   size  was  30  by 
95  feet.      The  lumber  for  the    frame  work  cost 
from  (5600  to   £700  per  1000  feet.      The    canvas 
for  the    sides  and  scenery  cost  $1  per   yard,   and 
the  parties  who   sewed  it  were  paid  §16  per  day, 
and  didn't  work  very  hard  at  that.     The  roof 
was  of   sheet  iron  and  tin,   end  when  the    raiiis 
set  in,   the   noise  was  not   a  very  desirable 
accompaniment.      The  stage  was  built  of  any 
economical  l\imber  that  could  be  found.      Dressing 
rooms,   there  were  none.      The   scenery  was  very 
sparse,    consisting,    I  think,    of  three  scenes 
only,    and  those  with  a  drop   curtain,  were 
painted  by  a  Mr.    George  Wilson,   vlio  was  paid 
$50  per  day.      The  auditorium  consisted  of  a 
so-called  dress  circle  and  a  parquette.     The 
price   of  admission  was  $3  and   $2.      The  entranoe 
to  the   dross  circle  was  up  a  flight   or    £teps 
erected  outside  the  theatre — the  entrance  to 
the  parquette,    wa3  through   the   Round   Tent, 
which  was  occupied  day  and  night,    and  fully 
occupied  too,  with  monte  and  other    gambling 
tables. . • 

,fThe   disadvantages  under  which   the   company 
rested  were  terrible.      There  was  little  wardrobe, 
and  few  books...    Every  play   produced  had  to  be 
so  altered  as  to   require  one  lady  only,   and   much 
of  our  time  was  taken  up   by  writing  out    our  pieces 
from  memory.      Vie,    on  one  occasion,   thought 
ourselves  lucky  in   being  able   to  purchase  a  copy 
of  the  farce  of    'Box  and  Cox,'   for  an   ounce  of 
gold  dust." 

The   comment  of  Bayard  Taylor  in  Eldorado  casts  some 
light  on  conditions   under  which  the  plays  were  produced.     He 
says  of  the   scenery,  prepared  by  George  V/ilson  at  $50  per  day, 
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"The  drop  curtain. .  .exhibits  a  glaring  landscape,,  with  dark-brown 
trees  in  the  foreground,   and   11  lac -colored  mountains   against   a 
yellow  sky." 

Mr.  McCabe,  apologist  for  the  venture,  remarks  in 
hl3   Journal  that  "Saoramento  had  a  well  equipped  theatre  and  an 
excellent  stock  company  playing  celebrated  stars  in   first  olass 
plays."     We  may  judge  from  perhaps  less  prejudiced  reports  that 
these  early  productions  were  not,  however,   without  their   faults. 
Bayard  Taylor,    in  the  work  above  quoted,   and  Stephen  Massett, 
both  of  whom  were  present  at  the  opening  performance,    speak 
none  too  flatteringly  of  the   players,   and  Mr.   Mc.Cabe  himself  . 
has  revealed  certain  deficiencies  in  the  playhouse. 

In  any  case,  it  was  a  flood,  not  artistic  failure, 
which  finally  in  January  induced  the  troupe  to  depart  for  other 
fields. 

In  San  Francisco,   meanwhile,    a  circus  had  come  to 

town.      Joseph  A.   Rowe,   a  young  man  who  had  been  displaying   a 

small  circus  in  Callao  and  Lima  through    the  spring   of   1849, 

wets  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  reports  of   Calif ornian  adventures 

andr resolved  to  follow  paths  north.      He  left  Panama  in  August 
r\  />  - 

on  the  bark  Tasso,    arriving  in  San  Francisco    on  October   12. 

*  Many  historians  have  mistakenly  stated  that    Rowe  opened 
his  circus  here  in  the   spring  of   1849.      The   above    facts 
arc  supplied  by  Dressier  in  his  little  book,   California  '  s 
Pioneer  Circus. 

By  October  £9  he  had  organized  his  group  and    completed  all 
arrangements  to  play;   on  that  night  he   gave   "the  first  circus 
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entertainment   in  California" — at  any  rate,    the    first  English 
cirous;  there  had  been  Mexican  acrobats  and  others  before   him. 
Hie  venture  was  called  "Rowe's  Olympic  Circus"  and  was  located 
in  an    amphitheatre  on  Kearny  between  California  and  Sacramento 
Streets.     The  company  was  made  up  of:   Mr.    and  urs.   Howe,  Master 
Rafael   (equestrians);  Mr.  Wm.   H.   Foley   (clown) ;   signor  and 
Signora  Levero   (slack-rope  dancers) ;   Mr.   V/estcott   (ringmaster); 
and  Messrs.    Stevens  and  Long.      The  Alt a  California   of  November  1, 
1849,   reviewed  the    show  as  follows: 

"San  Franciscans  have  public   amusement  and 
a  place  of  evening  resort  at  length.      Rowe's 
Olympic   Circus  opened  on  Monday  evening  last  to 
a  crowded   audience,    and  the  performances  gave 
ample   satisfaction  if  we  are  to   judge   from  the 
frequent  and  uproarious  bursts  of  applause  with 
which  the  varied  entertainment  was  greeted. 
The  house  has  been  plainly  though  comfortably 
fitted  up  and  will   conveniently  seat   i'rom  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  persons.      It  consists  of  a 
pit  and  tier  of  boxes  set  apart  arid  planned  for 
the   uninterrupted  and  full  enjoyment  of   the 
sports  of  the  ring  and  is,    altogether,   a  place 
of  amusement,   arranged  with  a  degree   of  comfort 
which  we  were  quite   unprepared  to   meet.      Mr.    Rowe 
is   a  graceful  and  practised  rider,    and  appears 
advantageously  in  the  habiliments  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.      Mr.    Foley,   albeit 
his  legitimate  sphere  is  that  of  a    dashing  rider, 
makes  a  very  clever  clown,    and  the   company 
generally  though  requiring  practice,   evince 
declared  talent.      Mrs.   Rowe   is   a  female  equestrian 
of  pleasing  merit,   and  her  appearance  called  forth 
warm  applause.      The   performances  on  the  corde 
e la st i que  were  truly  excellent,    and   particularly 
have  we  to  commend  the  f earlessness  and  grace  o£ 
Senora  Levero.      The    'Thunders  of  Applause1   with 
which  her  execution  of  most   difficult  feats, 
was  received,  were  indeed  merited. 

"Mr.   Rowe  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  training  of  his  horses.     His 
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favorite  Adonis  is  the  very  paragon  of   sagacity, 
obedience  and  docility.      Seldom  have   we  seen  a 
more  perfectly  tutored  animal.     The  pony  Billy 
is  another  evidence  of   that  remarkable  proficiency 
in  the  education  of  a  horse  which   skill,   care 
and  good  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  master 
will  accomplish. 

"Mr.   Rowe's   cirous  entertainments  will  relieve 
the  tedium  of  many  an  approaching   long  winter 
evening,    and  we  congratulate  our  citizens  on  the 
establishment  of  a  place  of  amusement  in  our 
midst  under  such  favorable  auspices." 

(Quoted  from  Dressier. ) 

The  Annals  makes  the  facetious  and  disillusioned 
comment  about   early  circuses:    "These  were  mere  tent  structures, 
where,   on  rude  benches,   congregated   crowds  of  easily  satisfied 
and  deeply  interested  spectators,   and  where  3pring-boards  bounced 
men  of  various   sizes  successively  over  one,   two,   and  three 

horses',   and   daring  riders,    on  bfoad  wooden   saddles,    jumped 
through  hoops  and   over  ropes,   most  fearfully  to    look  at." 

According  to  Mr.   McCabe,    after  several  successful 
weeks  Mr,   Foley   (later  owner  of  the    circus)    resigned  his 
position  suddenly  beoause,   as  he   said,   he  could  not  live  on  the 
salary  he  was  receiving  of  51,200  per  month.     The  apparent 
absurdity  of  this  excuse,   if    such  it  was,   must  be  partially 
discounted  on  examination  of   the   costs  of  living  in  San  Franclsoo 
at  the  time;    yet  Mr,    Foley  seems  to   have  been  well  paid,    and  it 
speaks  well  of   the  sucoess  of  the   circus  that   such   salaries 
obtained  with  §2  and   §3  admission    charges. 

On  December  10  an  interest  in  the   circus  was 
purchased,  by  Dave  Long,    "well  known  and   favorite   circus  clown." 
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Probably  this  is  the   same  Long   ignominious ly  naiasd  at  the   end 
of  the  list  of  Rowers  performers.     In  any  case,    drastic  action 
seems  to  have  been  necessitated  by  Mr.   Foley's  defection. 
Shortly  thereafter,    says  Mr.   Dressier,  the   circus  olosed  for 
renovation,   Mr.  Howe  having  seen  the  possibilities  in  dramatic 
production,  then  unknown  to  the  new  city.      It  was  announced 
that  he  intended  building  a  stage   to  accommodate  legitimate 
drama  of  the  more  ambitious  type.        There  had  already  been 
talk  of  a  professional  theatre  in  the  city.      In  early  October, 
1849,  the  Pacific  News  had  carried  a  notice  inviting  the  public 
to  invest  in  a   joint   stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  playhouse  to  be   called  the  American  Theatre.     No  such  theatre 
was  erected.      Other  forces  served  to   introduce  the  professional 
drama  in     San  Francisco, 

This  first  year  of   the    Gold  Hush  pa-iod    closed 
abruptly  in  San  Francisco  with  a  grand  conflagration.      On 

December  24,    1849,   a  fire  started  in   Dennison's  Exchange,  a 
flimsy  structure   "ceiled  with  cotton  cloth,   and  that   was 

painted,"  according  to  The  Annals.      More  than  a  million  dollars 
was  lost,  the  temporary  structures  suooumbing  readily  to  the 
flames.      On  December  25  the   first  volunteer  fire  company  was 
organized* 
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The       Roaring       Fifties 


THE  YEAR'  1850 


In  1850  the  Reverend  Walter  Colton,  visiting     San 

Francisco,   said  of  it: 

"Its  site  is   a  succession  of  barren  sand-hills, 
tumbled  up  into  every  variety  of  shape...   The 
buildings  roll  up  and  over  these  sand  ridges  like 
a  shoal  of  porpoises  over  the    swell  of  a  wave, 
only  the   fish  has  much  the  most  order  in  the 
disposal  of  his  head  and  tail.      More  incongruous 
combinations  in  architecture  never  danced  in  the 
dreams  of  men.      Brick  warehouses,   wooden  shanties, 
sheet-iron  huts,   and  shaking    tents,   are  blended 
in  admirable  confusion. " 

This  brash  young  city,   raw  and  new,   saw  early  in 
the   year  the  flowering  of  its  first  legitimate  professional 
drama. 

That  first   epochal  venture   in     Sacramento  had 
resolved  itself  into  a  three-months'   season  at  the   little 
Eagle  Theatre.     Between  the  winter  rains  and  the  boisterous 
sophistication  of  rude  audiences,   this    pioneer  troupe  was  at 
length  flooded  out  of   Sacramento,  the    season   dosing  on 
January  4,    1850.      This   same  brave  group  of    early  players  oame 
then  to    San     Franc isoo,   and  here  on  January  16,    1850,   they 
settled  Into  that  same  hall  in  which  the    Paoific   Minstrels 
had  failed  to  appear  on  the  evening  of  the    fire,      Deoember  £4, 
1849. 
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This  first   "theatre"  dignified  by  drama  was  a  flimsy 
seoond-story  hall  at  the   rear  of  the   old  Alt  a  California  office, 
Kearny  and  Washington  streets.      (We  are  told  that  this   historic 
site  was   later  the  home   of   the   city's   "most    elegant  brothel.") 
The  auditorium,   meagrely  equipped,   had  been  known  as  Washington 
Hall,   but  was  renamed  the    "Eagle"   after  that  abandoned  temple  in 
Sacramento   (later  followed  by  a    second  "Eagle"  in  the  latter  city). 

The   opening  bill  in  San  Francisco  included  J. 
Sheridan  Knowles'    "The  Wife,"  and  that  popular  American  comedy, 
"Charles  II j   or, The  Merry  Monarch"  by  John  Howard  Payne  and 
Washington  Irving.     The  "laughable  farce,"   "The  Sentinel,"  is 
said  to  have   completed  a  generous  evening's  offering.     MoCabe, 
in  his   Journal,   gives  the  cast  of    "The  Wife"   as  follows; 
John  B.   Atwater  as  Julian  St.    Pierre;  H.   F.   Daly  as  Ferrardo; 
J.    H.   McCabe  as  Father  Antonio;  Mrs.   Frank  Ray  as  Mariana; 
others  in  the  cast  were  Tench  Fairohild,    Js   Harris,    Colonel 

Wright,   and  Frank  Ray.       All  of  these  players  had  appeared  in 
Sacramento    (McCabe  earlier  listed     "Colonel"  Wright  as  Lieutenant 
A.   W,    Wright ) . 

According  to   contemporary  accounts,   tickets  for 
this   first  entertainment   cost  $3,      The   authors   of  The   Annals 
dismissed  the    performance  with  the  statement:    "The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  the   exhibition   is,   that  the  performance  was 
poor  and  the  room  was  filled."     Evidently  the    players  had  not 
improved  remarkably  by  reason  of    the     Saoramento  experience. 
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It  is  also  perhaps  ciuestionable  whether  Knowles'   blank  verse 
and  tender  sentiment — the  play  ends  \vith  St,   Pierre  dying  in 
Mariana's  arms — was  capable  of  holding  the  interest  of  hecklers 
through  five  acts.      "Charles  II,"  more   robust  and  full  of  good 
humor,  may  have  suffered  through  contagion.     It  would  be 
informative  to  know  what  changes  were  necessitated  by  the 
limited  company,  which  must  have  been  forded  to  heroic  doubling 
and  even  more  heroio  cutting  of  lines.      "The  wife"  in  its  full 
printed  version  calls  for  18  men    and  2  women — the  listed  members 
of  the    company  totalled  7  men  and  1  woman. 

Mr.   Massett,  in  his  book,   Drifting   About  ,   gives 
a  colorful  comment    on  the   capabilities  of  this  pioneer  troupe, 
especially  of  "the  celebrated  female  Tragedian  Mrs.   R — ,   from 
the  Theatre  Royal,  New  Zealand."     In  order  "to   give  some   idea  of 
the  classical   style  of  the   lady's  pronunciation,"  Mr.    Massett 
selects  a  speech  delivered  by  the  lady  in  that  first  performance 
of   "The  Bandit  Chief"   in  Sacramento,   quoting  her  as  follows: 

"Is  art  is  as  ard  as  a  stone — and   I'd 
rayther  take  a  basilisk,   and   rap  is   cold 
fangs  areound  me — than  surrender  meself  to 
the  cold  himbraces  of  a  artless  willain.'" 

This   company,   under  the  management    of  Atwater  and 
Madison,  played  in  San  Franoisco  for  a  week.     It  is  recorded 
that  on  January  19  they  revived  the   initial  offering  of  their 
Sacramento  run,    "The  Bandit  Chief,"  with  the  burlesque  "Hasty 
Conclusions"  to  fill  out  the  bill. 
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McCabe,    in  his   Journal,    relates  that   "The   engagement 
was  short,    sharp  and   decisive.      Mr.   Mattinson,   the   Treasurer, 

accepted  an  engagement   to  play  Monte  in  oae   of  the  many  gambling 
houses,  made  a  dejected  and   contrite  entranoe  on  salary  day  with 
absolutely  nothing  to    satisfy  the   list   but  the   consoling 
statement  that  he  had  lost    the  entire  week's  receipts."     This 
last  misfortune  effeotually  discouraged  the    company  which   then 
broke  up,  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Ray  sailing  for  the    Sandwich  Islands, 
the   others   scattering. 

Says  The  Annals,    "The  genuine  good   taste  of  the 
people,   however,  could  not   long   remain  satisfied  with   suoh 
impositions."     Mr.   Rowe,   of  the   Olympio  Circus,  finding   his 
circus  less  popular  than  at  its  inception,    resolved  to  show 
San  Francisco  some  real  drama.      He  closed  his   oircus  for 
renovation,    received  with  enthusiasm  a  group  of  proved  actors 
who  arrived  from  Australia  during  the  week  of  the'  "Eagle" 
Company's  adventure,  and  on  February  4  presented  the  first 
Shakespearean  play  in  San  Francisco — "Othello,"  with    "Bachelors' 
Buttons"  by  E.    Stirling   as  an  afterpiece. 

The  personnel  of  Mr.   Rowe's  theatre  at  its 

auspicious  inception  included  in  the    "company  of  English  actors 

* 
of  undoubted  merit"  the  following  actors  and  actresses:  Mr, 

and  Mrs.   Hambleton,   Mr.   and  Mrs.    Batters,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Nesbit 

McCron,    and   local  players— Messrs.   Carleton,   George  Mitchell, 

and  Thomas  S.    Campbell.      Aocording  to   local  accounts  this  was 
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an  ill-fated  cast.      Mrs.    Batters  died  in  San  Francisco  in  March 
of  that  same  year;  Mrs.    Hambleton  committed  suicide  in  1851  after 
her  husband   left  for  the    east  via  Panama;    '"Cap"  Campbell  later 
inherited  an  estate  and  title  and   sailed  for   England  as  Sir 
Thomas  Boyce,  leaving  a  destitute  wife,  vho   died  in    a  local 
almshouse • 

The  new  "Amphitheatre"  was  opened  with  much  fanfare 
at  the  following  prices:   Boxes,   $3-;  Parquet,   $2;  Private  Boxes, 
|5.      In  this   first  ambitious  Shakespearean- production   Carle  ton 
played  Othello,  Mr.    Hambleton,  or  Hamilton,   Iago. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  given  over  to  more    "popular" 

plays: 

February  7:    John  Howard  Payne* s  "Lovg    in  Humble 
Life";   J.   B.   Buckstone's  "Dead  Shot." 

February  8:    "Soldier,   sailor,   Tinker   end  Tailor.  " 

February  13:    "I  diot  Witness;  or,  Tale  of  Blood"  by 
J.   T.   Haines. 

February  15:    "Seven  Clerks"  by  T.   E.   Vdlks;    "A  Raoe 
For  a  Wife." 

February  16:    "The  Irish  Tutor"  by  Earl  of  Glengall. 

February  19:    "The  Golden  Farmer;   or,    the  Last  Crime" 
by  Benjamin  Webster. 

February  20:    "Happy  Man"  by  Samuel  Lover. 

On  February  21  a  great   event  was  the   first  appearance 

\ 
of  Mrs.    J.   II.    Klrby,  described  by  The   Annals  as  "an  accomplished 

and  talented  actress,  whose  early  exertions    have  done   much  to 
advance  the  profession  to  its  present  stand  in  the  country." 
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Mrs.    Kirby  was  later  noted  as  one   of  the   first  great  women 
managers  of  California  theatres,    and  as  Mrs.    James  stark  she 
was  admired  by  san  Franoisoans  for  many  years. 

At  her  California  debut  Mrs.    Kirby  played  Pauline 

j 

in  an  arrangement  of  Bulwer-Lyt ton's  "The  Lady  of  Lyons."     The 
services  of   J,   B.   Atwater,    early   co-manager  of  the   first  ■  professional 
players  at  the   "Eagle  Theatre"    (Washington  Hall),  were  also 
obtained  and  he  made  his  first  appear an oe  with  the   troupe  as 
Claude  in  this  play. 

Two  days  later  Nesbit  McCron  made  his  debut  with 
Rowe's  company  in  "William  Tell,"     For" 'twcujaore  weeks  the 
enterprise  flourished,   the  repertoire  including;   Douglas  Jerrold's 
"Rent  Day"    (February  27);   John  Poole's  "Intrigue;  or,   the  Bath  Road" 
(February  28);    "Riohard  III"  with  McCron  as  Richard    (March  1); 
Henry  Goff's  "Two  Drovers;  or,  the  Fatal  Prophecy"    (March  4); 
"Emigrant's  Daughter"  by  Richard  John  Raymond  and   "The  Fox  and 
the  Wolf    (March  6).      On  March  9  there  was  a   "benefit"  for  Mrs. 
Kirby.     on  March  11  the  brief  season,   not  overwhelmingly  successful, 
closed  with  a  presentation  of    "The  Warlock  of  the  Glen"  by 
C.   E.   Walker   for  the  benefit  of  Master  Rafael,    erstwhile  barebaok 
rider  in  Rowe's  Olympic  Circus. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the   closing  of  this 

engagement  by  a  comment  in  the  Ban  Francisco  Alta  of  June   24,   1854. 
According  to   this  newspaper:    "'Heavy'   business,  very  heavy,  was 
done  here  for  awhile  to  good  houses,  when  Mrs.    Kirby,   now  Mrs. 
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James  stark,   arrived  and  commenced  a  star  engagement ,      she   at 
once  became  exceedingly  popular  and  attracted  crowded  houses 
for  some  time,   when  a  professional  row  occurred,    commencing 
'  with  Mrs,   KIrby  and  Mrs.    McCron,    and  the  company, #as  broken  \p." 
In  the  meantime  Rowe,  perhaps  disooUraged  by  his 
experience,  was  probably  already  planning  to  move  to   Sacramento 
where  Sam  Brannan  later  erected  a  circus  building  for  him.      In 
any  case,   on  April  50  the   sale  of  the  Amphitheatre  to  Howe's 
v    old  employee,   W.    H.   Foley,  was  announced.      la-ij-he- ffi\e ant-wre  a 
series  of     "farewell  benefits"  was  given:    on  March  18  to 
J.   A.   Rowe;   on  March  21  to  Dave  Long;  on  March  26  to  Foley, 
circus  clown. 

Under  Foley  the  Amphitheatre  was  utilized  as  an 

arena  for  occasional  bull  fights  and  to   house  a  company  of 
Spanish  dancers,    but  failed  to  achieve  great  success,   and  on 
June   14  the  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Drama  was  slowly  gathering  momentum  during  this 
first  year.      On  February  9  the   "Virginia  serenaders"  appeared 
at  Washington  Hall  in  minstrel  performance.      On  February  19, 
opening  in  opposition  to    that  already  famous  pioneer  play, 
"The  Golden  Farmer,"  at  Rowe's  Circus,  the  so-called  National 
Theatre  on  Washington  Street  gave   a  Frenoh  and  English 
performance  at  prices  ranging  from  ££  to  $5.     The  season  in  this 
small  brick  playhouse  closed  on  March  15,  but  the  theatre  was 


J 
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utilized  as  a  concert  and  dance  hall  and  for  benefits  until  its 
destruction  along  with  Washington  Hall  on  May  4,   1850,   during 
another  "great  fire."     iicoording  to  The  ■   Annals  ,  this  house 
offered  "amusing  French  vaudeville." 

On  March   23  the   "Phoenix  Theatre"- was  opened  on 
Pacifio   street.      On  this  occasion  that  pioneer  actress  of  the 
California   stage,   Sophie  Edwin,   made  her  first  San  Francisco 

appearance.     Miss  Edwin,  who . married  a  Mr.  W.    Stevenson  in 
1854,  played  lh  1851  at  the  first   Jenny  Lind  Theatre  and  in  the 

Tehama  Theatre  in     Sacramento.      If,    as  we  are  told  by  ..alter 

Leman  in  his  Memories,  Miss  Edwin  was  38  years  old  at  the  time 

— 

of  her  death  in  1877,   she  displayed  a  very  precocious  talent 
at  this  early  day.      At  any  rate,   Mr.   Leman    says  of  her  that 
"As  an  emotional  actress,   she  was  not   far  behind  the   foremost 

of  her  profession." 

According  to  McCabe's   journal,   Sophie  Edwin^s 
debut  was  made  in   the   comic  piece,    "Seeing  the  Elephant," 
whioh  later  in  a  localized  version  rejoiced  San  Francisoans 
for  many  months.        The   skit  was  built  around  the   idea  of 
gullible  miners  coming  to  California  blindly  deluded  with 
tales  of  gold  for   the  taking—the  title  arising  from  references 
to  carnival  sharpers  muloting   innooents.     Originally  played  in 
New  York  to  burlesque  the  Gold  Rush,   the   farce  tickled  the 
fanoy  of  Gold  Rushers,  always  ready  to  laugh  at  anything, 
even  themselves. 
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As  Mr.    McCabe.  remarks,   in  these  early  dys  "theatres 
were  very  precarious  possessions."     On  the   night  after  the 
opening  of  the  Phoenix  Theatre,  the  Phoenix  Exchange — names 
reminiscent  of  the  repeated  experiences  in  early  fires — opened 
with  a   light  type  of   entertainment  made  up  of  farces,    tableaux, 
and  so  on.      On  April  16  the  curtain  of  this  so-called  "Model 
Artists*   Exhibition"  was  burned,      On  May  4  the  theatre  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

By  June  14  all  of  the  sites  of    early  drama  had 
been  consumed:  the   Phoenix  Exchange,   National   Theatre,  and 
Washington  Hall  on  May  4,   Rome's  Amphitheatre  on   June  14;  the 
Phoenix  Theatre   seems  to  have  been  a  purely  temporary  converted 
hall— it  is   not   mentioned  after     April  of    1850. 

On  July  1,  in  the  absence   of   other  amuse  ment,   a 
Grand  Ball  was  held  at  the   St,    Franois  Hotel;   it   vas   "remarkable 
as  being  attended  by  over  60  ladies"  in  this  predominantly 
masculine  town. 

On  July  4  the   traditional  celebration  was  held  in 
San  Franolsoo.     At  this  time   a  new  flag-pole  was  erected  in 
the  plaza,  the   gift  of  citizens  of   Portland  through  the  offices 
of  Messrs.   s.   Coffin  and  W.   W,   Chapman.     This  new  pole,   111  feet 
long,   is  described  by  The  Annals  as  "perhaps  the    longest  and 
most  faultlessly  straight  pole  that  is   known."     It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  May  4,    1851# 
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On  this  same  date    (July  4)   a  new  theatrical  venture 
saw  light.     This  was  a  Dramatic  Museum,  located  on  California 
Street.     The  owners  and  managers  of  this  ambitious  venture 
were   "Doc**  Robinson,  prominent  comedian  and  promoter,  and    James 
Evrard,  formerly  manager  of   the  English  portions  of  the   National 
Theatre  shows    (a  Mons.    Delamaree  directed  the   French  portions), 
who  sometimes  descended  to  female  impersonation  and  later  beoame 

a  sergeant  of   san  Francisco  police.     According  to  the   Alt  a  above 
quoted,    the  performers  at  this   new  theatre  were  amateurs,  who 
produoed  vaudeville  and  faroes  "very   creditably."     At  the   opailng 
performance  the  featured  players  were  a  Mrs.    Birrell,  or   Burrill, 
who  became  well  known  in  interior   cities  and  in  minor  local  parts 
through  the  Fifties,   and  a  Madame  Duprez,  for  several  years 
occasionally  heard  from. 

According  to  the    looal  newspapers  after   the  opening, 
people  were   turned  away  from  the  over-crowded  house  an  hour 
before  the  time  for  the   show  to  begin. 

An  advertisement  in  the   Picayune  of  August   9  announces: 

"A  MU   SEME   N  T   S 
Robinson  &  Svrards 
DRAMATIC  MUSEUM,    open  every 
evening    (Sundays  excepted) 
Pleasing   Entertainments  Nightly 
Doors  open  at  7^,    curtain  rises  at  8  o'clook. 

Admission: 
Private  Boxes  -  -  -  -  |3 

Upper  seats  -  -  -   |2 

Lower     do       -  -  -  —   $1" 

The  great    success  of   this   theatre  was  due  to    the 
personality  and  inventiveness  of   "Doc"  Robinson.      It  is    said 
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that  this  brisk  little  New  Englander,  who  was  reported  to  have 
had  some  early  connection  with  the    great  Barnum,  painted  his 
scenery  with  mustard  and  curry  in  the    absence  of    other  color 

medium.      It  is  undeniable  that  his  looalized  adaptation  of   the 
faroe,    "Seeing   the  Elephant, n  with  its  constantly  changing 
innuendos  and  ridicule  of  the    town's  first   citizens  in  wise-crack 
and  interminable  verse,   had  a  decided  success.      The  audiences 
joined  in  the  choruses,   used  the  elephant  as  a   symbol  and 
talisman,   engaged  "Doo"  Robinson  in  coarse  repartee,   and  generally 
helped  to  make  the   sketch  a   triumph  of    local  ingenuity  and 
impudence. 

On  August   14  the  Athenaeum  Theatre  was  opened  on 
Commercial  street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     The   admission 
of  $1.00  entitled  the   pleasure-seeker  to   a  view  of  "Dr.   Colyer's 
Model  Artists,"  whose  "exhibitions"  Bancroft  describes  as 
"prurient."     On  August   26,   it  is  of  considerable  historical 
interest  to  note,   the   "model  artists"  gave  a  benefit   "for 
distressed  Overland  emigrants."     On  September  16  McCabe,   in 
his  Journal ,   notes  the  "last  night    "  of  the   Model  Artists; 
the   theatre  reopened  for    "dramatic  entertainment"  on  September  24. 

In  August,   as  we  have  noted,   Rowe  returned  to   San 
Francisco,  where  he  built  a  new  circus  known  as  the   "New  Olympio 
Amphitheatre,"  located  behind  the   Eureka  Hotel  on  Montgomery 
Street.      His  prices  were  announced  at   $1  to   $4.      During  the 
early  fall  featured  performers  were:    George  Moore,    celebrated 
clown,   and  Mons.   Laborde  Bonnefoi,   bareback  rider.      In  spite    of 
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the  reopening  of  Foley's  Amphitheatre   in  September,   Rotere 

continued  "with  tremendous  success,"  according    to   contemporary 

ecoounts,   until  Deoemher,  when   he  left  the   city  prosperously, 

bound  for  the   Sandwioh  and  Society  Islands  and  Australia. 

By  September  1,    according  to   the   first  city  direotory 

published  by  Charles  P.   Kimball,  there  were  four  homes  of 

"Amusement"  in  San  Francisoo: 

"Athenaeum  Exhibition  of   Model  Artists. 
Commercial  st,   between  Kearney  and  Montgomery. 
Dr.   Colyer,  proprietor. 

"Bull  Fighting  Arena,   on  Vallejo  st,  near 
Catholic  Church. 

"Dramatic  Museum,  on  Cal  st.,  between  Kearney 
and  Montgomery,   Robinson  and  Evrard,  proprietors. 

"Howe's  Olympic  Circus,    on  Mont,    st.,  between 
Sacramento  and  California." 

On  September  12  an  "Italian  Theatre"  was  opened  by 
a  magician  billed   as   "Signor  Rossi."     It  was  located  on  the 
upper  floor  of  a  building  at  Jackson  and  Kearny  streets,    seats 
$1  and   $2.      On  this   occasion  the    program  announced  the   debut  of 
Fanny  Manten,    danseuee  and  Rosses  wife.       According    to  McCabe's 
Journal,  this  theatre  had  a  short  life    of  five    days,  being  burned 
to   the  ground  on     September  17.      Somewhat  daunted,  the  Rossis 

left  for  South  America     on  October  1. 


During  this  eventful  year,  San  Francisco  had  changed 
constantly,  had  seen  many  men  come  and  go,  had  watched  privation, 
crime,   fiebauoh,   and  adventure  pass  through  her   streets.      In  spite 
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of  a  series  of  devastating  fires,  the   city  flourished.     Fire-fighting 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  wild  exhileration  of   the  pioneer 
community  as   gambling  or  masquerade  balls  or  politioal  riots 
and  processions  in  Portsmouth   square. 

During   the  year  half  a  dozen  newspapers  flourished. 
Elections  were  occasions  for  mass  meetings  with  bands  and  flags. 
A  city   charter  was  passed  by  the   state  legislature    in  April, 
The  Society  of  Pioneers  was  organized  in  August,    a  city   directory 
was  published  in  September.     News  of    California's  admis  sion  to 
the   Union  was  received  on  October  18,   and,  according  to 
contemporary  records,    the  town  went  wi  Id  with  enthusiasm  which 
culminated  in  a  monstrous   celebration  on    October  29,  with  an 
original  ode  sung  by  a  large  chorus,  bonfires  and  fireworks, 
a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  attended  by  five  hundred  men  and 
three  hundred  women. 

During  the  summer  of  1850  hills  had  been   cut  down 
and  graded,   streets  planked,   sewers  built,  a  total  of  a  half 
million  dollars  being  expended  on  such  public   improvements,     A 
plank  road  S£  miles  long  was  built  by  Colonel  Charles  L.   Wilson 
from  the  plaza  to  the  Mission  and  was  operated  as  a  toll   road. 
In  October  first  street  lamps  were  erected  by  private   subscription 
following   enterprising  efforts  of    James  Crooks;   lighted  vdth 
oil,  they  made  resplendent  a  few  chosen  and   prosperous  city  blocks. 

The  theatre  was  making  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
life  of  the  new  city  but  contended  with  the  gambling  hall  for 
favor.      Still  regarded  vdth  suspicion  in  the    eastern  states  as 
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an  Immoral  influence,    In  California  the  drama  was  hailed   as  a 
step  up  from  the  saloon  and  monte   table   and  prostitutes'   hangout. 

The  olose  connection  of  the  theatre  with  the   gambling 
halls  is  evident  throughout    its  early  history.     The   Eagle  Theatre 
In  Sacramento  was  an  adjunct  to  a  saloon  called  The  Sound  Tent; 
the  first  entertainments  in  San  Francisco  were  specialty 
attractions  in  local  halls— minstrel  shows,   solo  balladists, 
bands.      Indeoent  exhibitions  lingered  in  San  Francisco's  dives 
long  after  the   down- town  theatres  had  ostensibly  turned  from 

"Model  Artists"  to  Shakespeare  and  opera;  the  Barbery  Coast   staged 
its  own  burlesque  and  erotic  performances  for  many  years. 

The  importance  of    gambling  saloons  in  the    city,   as 
well   as  the  amazing  resilience  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  face  of 
continued  disaster,  is  remarked  by  one  Captain  George  Coffin, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the   fire   of   June   14,  and  vho 

marvelled: 

"Even  while  the   fire  v/as  still  raging 
contracts  for  new  buildings  were  made,   and 
before  night   men  were  engaged  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  and  teams  were  carting 
material  all  about   the   ruins.     The  floor  of 
a  new  El  Dorado  was  absolutely  laid  before 
dark.      At   daylight  the  next  morning  a  frame 
had  been  raised,   and  in  one  week  the  new 
establishment  was  in  full   blast,  monte 
table  and   all." 

One  of  the  most  colorful  and  important  figures  in 

the  san  Franolsco  theatre  was   an  ex-cabdriver,  who   continued  his 

activities  as  saloon  and  hotel  keeper  and  gambler  while  he 

sponsored  the  highest  type  of  dramatio  and  operatic  venture  in 

elaborate  theatres  catering  to  the  pioneer  aristocrats.     This  man, 
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named  Thomas  Ilaguire,   is    said  to  have  been  completely  illiterate 
and  uneducated;   yet  he  was  a  dominating  influence  in  local 

V    dramatic  history  for  a£.-»loenot  twenty- five  years.  ■<} 

Tom  Maguire,  who  arrived  in  san  Francisco  in 
September,   1649,   soon  afterwards  became  the   proprietor  of  the 
Parker  House.     It  was  above   the  Parker  House   saloon  that  Tom, 
spurred  on  by  the  aoclaim  awarded  pioneer  drama  and  the  full 
houses  even  bad  aotors  attracted,  fitted  up  his  first  theatre. 
This  now  famous  establishment  was  chastely  titled  "The   Jenny 
Lind  Theatre,"  in  honor  of   the   famous   singer  who   never  deigned 

.    to  graoe  the  oity  with  her  presence  in  the    flesh.  ^  \ 

(\  ,./\A.  4  N-^-^" 
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The    proximity  of  his    saloon  was  a  matter   of   small 
moment  to   Maguire,  -as— ±1r~wa-sAto  his  patrons. a  Most  early  theatres 
for  many  years  boasted  bars  tn—co-nneetionr^wifh  their  lobbies; 
Maguire  himself   later  operated  a   gambling  hall  -and   saloon 
picturesquely  named  "The  snug,"  in  conjunction  with  the    famous 
Maguire »s  Opera  House. 


In  the    brief  interval  of  dramatic  Inaction  after 
the  fire  of   September  17,   the  prinoipal  entertainment   in  San 
Francisco  was  at  Howe's  New  Amphitheatre  and   st  the  Foley 
Amphitheatre,  which  opened  on    September  30  on  the   west  side  of 
Portsmouth   square,   closed  early  in  November  after  a  brief  season, 
and  reopened  in  December.     Rowe  was  doing  well  with  his    cirous 
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and  put  on  a   series  of    benefits  during   October,  first  one  for 
himself,  then  one  for  his  wife,  end  finally  one  for  "Master 
Rafael."       The  Athenaeum  was  opened  briefly  after  the  fire,   two 
"dramatio   entertainments"  being  recorded.     The  first  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the   reopening  on  September  24,     The   second,    on   the 
30th,  was  a  benefit  for  Mrs.    nambleton  who  had  played  at  Rowe*s 
Olympic  Amphitheatre  in  the    spring. 

The  opening  of  the   Jenny  Lind  on  October  30  was  a 
great  event  and  heralded  a  prosperous  dramatic   season  in  the 
increasingly  theatre-conscious  town.     The  first  performance, 
for  whioh  an  admission  of  £2  was  charged,  was. a  sort  of  variety 
entertainment,   the  featured  performers  being  a  Madame  Von  Gulpen 
Korsinsky,  vooalist,    James  Nesbitt,   balladist ,   and  Herr  Rossiter, 
magician  and   slack-wire  artist. 

On  November  1  the  St.  Francis  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  attended  the  performance  at  the  Jenny  Lind  in  full 
uniform. 

On  November  4  the  hall  was   "dedioated  to  the   drama*1 
by  a  gala  performance  which  included  Banim's  "Damon  and  Pythias," 
with  Stark  as  Damon,   and  "Dumb  Belle"  by  W.   Baylo  Bernard, 
besides  inter-act  vooalization  by  Mme.   Korsinsky,   or  Korskinsky. 

The  San  Franc Isoo  Ploayune  commented  somewhat 
critically  upon  the  performance  and  the  new  theatre  on  the 
following  day: 
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"Jenny  Lind  Theatre. -  The  first  appearance, 
last'  evening ,  of   the  corps  that  has  performed  with 
the  best  success  under  the  management  of  Mr.    stark 
and  Mrs.   Kirby  at  Sacramento,   was  received  with 
every  usual  demonstration  of  favor.      We  do  not 
think  Mr,  stark  was   altogether   fortunate  in   the 
selection  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  in  which  to 
exhibit  to   best   advantage  his  qualities  as  a 
tragedian.      He  filled  his  part,  however,  with 
entire  acceptance.      Mrs.   Kirby  in  He rmi one, 
performed  with  her  usual   taste  and  commanding 
effect,   and  notwithstanding  she  is   suffering 
under  a   severe  illness,  she    left  the  best  impression 
upon  the  audience.      Mr.   and  Mrs.    Hambleton  filled 
their  respective  roles  with  great   eclat,   and    came 
in  for   a  full  and  well    deserved  share  of  an 
unmistakable  commendation.     The  other   and  minor 
parts  were   sustained  with  much   credit. 

"The  Cavatina  from  ' Ernani'  was  sung  by  Madame 
Korsinski  with  a  power  and  brilliancy  of  execution 
that  drew  down  the   house  in  the    most  enthusiastic 
demonstrations   of  delight.      She  was  rapturously 
encored,   and  will  afford  one  of  the   most  popular 
attractions   of  this  Theatre.      The  orchestra 
consisting  of  a  grand  Piano  played  by  Mons.   Van 
Gulpen,   and   a  violin  by  M.    Pascal,  was   quite 
sufficient  to  fill  the   house,   and   they  discoursed 
really  delightful  music.        The   Hall  is  the   neatest 
and  most  commodious  affair  of  the   kind    in  the    city, 
and  when  the    side  galleries  which  are  in  process 
of  construction  shall  be  completed,    it  will 
aocomraodate    some    700  to  800  persons. 

"Tonight  will  be  performed  Shakespeare's  Othello." 

Among  the  minor  performers  McCabe,  in -his   Journal, 
mentions  Buck  Zabriskie,    James  Byers,  Harry  Coad,  Mrs.   Mestayer, 
Mrs.   Bingham.     Prices  for  the   performance  were  $3  for  box  seats, 
02  for  parquet. 

During  this  early  period  theatrical  presentations 
were  nothing  if  not   generous.       The  usual  program  consisted  in 
a  feature  production  followed  by  at  least  one    "afterpiece"  or 
farce,  possibly  also   several  aots  long.        Even    Shakespearean 
plays  were  reinf  oroed  In  this  way  to   fill  out  lengthy  programs. 
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A  typical  offering   as  advertised  in  the  Pic ayune  on  November  7 

was  as  follows: 

"A  MUSEMENTS 
Jenny  Lind  Theatre 
(Parker  House) 
Sole  Proprietor,   -------  t.   Maguire 

Managers,-   Lir.  J.stark  and  Mrs.  J.H.Kirby 
The  performance  TIUS  EVENING  will  commence  with 
THJE  WIFE  -   OR  A  TALE   OF  MANTUA 
After  whioh,   Madame  Van  Gulpen  Korskinsky  will  sing  the 

SALUTE  A  LA  FRANCE 
The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  laughable  farce  of 

BACHELOR'S  BUTTONS 
ADMISSION  -   $2.      DOORS  OPEN  at   7,   Performance  to 
commence  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 
N.   B.~  Front   seats  reserved  for   ladies." 

This  was  not  a  day  of  long  "runs"  of  popular  plays. 
The  bill  was  changed  almost  nightly,  with  as  few  repetitions  as 
possible  during  a   season.     The  first  months  of   the    existence  of 
the   Jenny  Lind  Theatre  saw  presentation  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  dramas  of  the  contemporary  stage,  including  all  types 
of  poetio,  melodramatic,   topioal,  and  comio  plays. 

On  its  seoond  night,  November  5,  the  theatre  offered 
"Othello,"  with  Mr.    Stark  In  the  name  role,  and  "The  Loan  of  a 

Lover."     According  to  the  Picayune   the  occasion  was  made  memorable 
by  Mr.   Stark's  accidentally  inflicting  upon  himself  a   "severe  wound" 
in  the   death  scene  of  the  play.      In  spite  of  this   mishap  he 
performed  on  the   6th  in  Sheridan  Knowles'    "Virginius"  with   "very 
admirable  effect. . .though  evidently  suffering." 

The  newspapers  were  kind  to  the  new  players,  who    seem 
to  have  been  well  qualified  to  please  a  pioneer  audience.      On  the 
7th  the  Picayune  said  of  Mrs.    Kir  by  that   her  Virginia  of  the   night 
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before  had  been  "natural,   graceful  and   eloquent...   Her  acting  was 

true  to  nature,  for  it  touched  the  heart  and  stirred  its  best 

sympathies."     On  the  9th  the   same  newspaper  further  remarked  that 

her  "understanding  spirit  and  manner. .  .would  have  done    credit  to 

many  an  actress  of  muoh  higher  celebrity."     As  to  Mr.   stark,   his 

acting   "was  what  might  be  expected  from  one  gifted  by  nature,  who 

loves  his  profession,   who  studies  to   understand  and  read  carefully 

his  author,  and  who  has  a  laudable  ambition  to   excel."     And  as 

for  Mr.    and  MPS.   Hambleton,   they  "are  always  at   home  in  whatever 

they  undertake  to  personate,   and  are  deservedly  popular." 

The   serious  temper  of  early  audiences,   or  at  any 

rate  of  early  critics,   in  the  wild  gold-rush  town  is  indicated 

by  the  following  protest  which  was  published  following  a  program 

Of  two   "laughable  farces   "  at  the  Jenny  Lind  on  November  12    : 

"Last  evening  was   devoted  to   comedy,  emfl 
afforded  rich  amusement.      But  we.  trust  that 
the  comparatively  small  attendance  will  convince 
the  managers  of  the   correctness  of  the   opinion 
we   expressed    some   days   since,  that  a   series  of 
representations  from  Shakespeare  will  be  the 
most  acceptable  performances     that  can  be 
brought  before   this  community. " 

An  additional  evidence  of  the   devotion  of  sddicts 

of  serious  drama  is   found  in  an  earlier  protest  which  seems  to 

indicate  that  Tom  Maguire  was  maintaining  his  catholic  taste  in 

entertainment: 

"V/e  would  suggest  to   the   managers  that    some 
arrangement  be  made  to  put  a   stop    to  the    music 
in  the   saloon  below,  while   the  play  is  being 
acted.      If  thoy  must  have  music   down  stairs, 
let  it  be  between  the   acts. " 
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On  November  9  another  new  theatre  was  opened.   This 

was  the  Adelphi  on  Clay  street  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 

The  opening  advertisement  follows: 

"A  M  U  S  E'm  E  N  T  S 
ADELPHI  THEATRE 
(Clay  street) 
Manager F.  D.  Wilson 

will  open  THIS  (Saturday)  EVENING,  Nov.  9th, 
with  the  popular  domestic  drama  entitled 

THE  GOLDEN  FARMER 
To  conclude  with  the   laughable  farce  of 
THE  SECRET— OR,    THE  VAGARIES  OF  THOMAS 
Private  Boxes,    #3.      Parquet,    2.      Upper  Tier,    1 
Doors  open  at   7  o'clook  —  Performance  to 
commence  at  8.      No  smoking  allowed.   An 
efficient   polioe   officer   in  attendance. " 

The  recurrence  of  the   old  plays  which  formed  the 
roots  of  early  California  drama  is  a  matter  for  note.       By  a 
curious  coincidence  "The  Golden  Farmer,"  first  dramatic  vehicle 
of  the   Sonoma  pioneer  venture    and  already  repeated  at  Rowe*s 
on  February  19,  was  presented  on  the    same  night   vihich  saw  a 
repetition  at  the   Jenny  Lind   of  "The  Wife,"  offered  not  too 
expertly  by  that  first  small  group  in  Washington  Hall,    (The 
opening  play  of  the  Monterey  season,    "Putnam,  the   Iron  Son  of 
•76,"  was  not  repeated  in  San  Francisco  until  1853.)     On  this 
same  night,   November  9,   Robinson  and  Evrard  presented  "Charles  II," 
early  companion  piece  of    "The  Wife]."  followed  by  "that   delightful 
farce,    'Bamboozling, »  which  admirably   suits  Evrard's  vein   of 

humor  • n 

We  may  perhaps   justifiably  attach  some   significance 

to  the  opening  words  of    "The  Wife,"    spoken  by  Leonardo  Gonzaga: 
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"So,   In  my  native  city,   thanks  to  heaven, 
Ten  years  and  more  elapsed,   I  stand  again  J 
A  boy  it  sent  me  forth,    takes  baok  a  man. 
Hail  to  it.'" 

Not  ten  years  but  ten  months  had  surely  seen  a  swift  growth  in 

the  San  Francisco   theatre  from  infancy  to  an  early  adolescence. 

The  revival  of  the   Dramatic  Museum  by  "Doc"  Robinson 

and  Mr.   Evrard  is  remarked  by  the  Picayune  vith    expressions  of 

sympathy  for  recent  reverses: 

"We  are  happy  to   learn  that  our  talented  and 
noble   hearted  friend,   Dr.    Robinson,  has  reoovered 
from  a   late  and  severe  attack  of  cholera,  and 
that  he  will  now  resume  the    active  part  he  has 
heretofore  sustained  in  the  performances  at   the 
Dramatic  Museum.     He  has  mat  with   many  reverses 
in  the  prosecution  of    his   design,    (the   establishment 
of  a  respectable   and  creditable  place  of  amusement) 
under  which  a   less  able  and  energetic  man  than   he 
has  shown  himself  to   be  ,  would  have    sunk.      In  view 
of  these  facts,  we  are   gratified  to  be   able  to 
announoe  that  the   Doctor  takes  a  benefit  this 
evening,   at  which  time  his  numerous    friends  will 
have  an  opportunity  of   manifesting  their   appreciation 
of  him." 

While  the   Jenny  Lind  was  sturdily  continuing  its 
ambitious  season  throughout  the  remainder  of  the    ye  ar  and  the 
Adelphi  and  Dramatic  Museum  offered  spasmodic  efforts  of  various 
types,  the  Colyer  "Model  Artists"  were  continuing  to  offer 
variety  programs  of  more  or  less  shocking  nature.     We  note   en 
November  13  an  advertisement  of  a  "personification  of   the   great 
paintings  of  ancient   deities,   etc.,  BY  THE  MDDEL  ARTISTS." 
There  were  also   occasional  concerts  at  the  Athenaeum  and  at  the 
California  Exchange,    and  Foley's  Amphitheatre  reopened  on   December 
14  with  a  production  of  uoott's   "Rob  Roy"   which   McCloskey, 
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old-time  actor,  recalls  with  af-feotion.     The   show  Was  produced 
grandiosely  "with  horses,"  according  to   MoCloskey> 

Many  of  the  productions  of  this  first  real  season 

f 

of  drama  in  San  Francisoo  echo  and  re-echo  through  later  history. 
At  the    Jenny  Lind    Stark  placed  leads  in  the  following   classics: 
"Othello,"  "Virginius,"   "The  stranger,"  "The  Merchant    of   Venice," 
"Hamlet,"   "A  New  Way  to   Pay  Old     Debts,"   "Macbeth,"   "Richelieu," 
"The  Iron  Chest,"   "Brutus,"   "pizarro,"   "Douglas,"  "Money,"   and 
others  which  were  repeated  in  more    impressive   surroundings  but        \ 
perhaps  not  more  effectively  in  the   next  several  decades,  \ 

Two   events  of    especial  interest  during   the   fall  are    \ 
worthy  of   reoord.      On  November  16  Mrs.    Kirby' s  husband   was  thrown. X 

X  ' 

from  his  horse,  in  Stockton  Street  and   died  within  a  few  hours. 
The  Jenny  Lind  was  closed  on  the  17th  out  of  respect,  and  on 
December  2  a  benefit  was  offered  to    Mrs.   Kirby.      It  is  perhaps 
pertinent  to   comment  here  that  Mrs.    Kirby  married  James  Stark 
on  June   14  of  the  next  year.     Together  they  constituted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the   San  Frencisco  theatre  for  many  years, *w-<>■^0l^o,^ 
7^^  The   second    event  which  deserves  comment  is  the 

opening  of  the   Adelphi,   after  a  two  weeks'   intermission  for 
repairs,   on  Deoenber  24  by  that  pioneer,   C.   E.    Bingham. 
Bingham's  name  will  be   remembered  in  connection  with   the 
Monterey  theatre,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  leading    spirits 
in  the  first  famous  season. 
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In  early  1850  Ned  Bingham  managed  dramatic    performances 
In  the  dining  room  of  the   Stockton  Housefwhich   hung  over    the 
slough  in  Stockton,   aooording  to  McCloskey.        He  adds  that 
Bingham  later  "shared  the   leading  business  with   stark"  at  the 
Pacific    Theatre  in  Saoramento,   and  still  later  with  drew  to  come 
to  San  Franoisco.      It  was   Bingham's  wife  vho  was  a  member    of 
the  first  Jenny  Lind  oompany;   she  was  known  to  the  local  theatre 
for   some   years.   Mr.    Bingham's   "first  appearance  in  San  Francisco" 
is  reoorded  by  Mr.   McCabe  in  his    Journal.     The  occasion  was  the 
presentation  of  a  double  bill,    "The res e,   the  Orphan  of    Geneva," 
and   "A  Glanoe  at  Hew  York,"  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  on  December  2, 
1850. 

Bingham's  lease  of  the   Adelphi  was   short-lived, 
expiring   on  January  5,   1851.      On  February  1  he    joined  the    Jenny 
Lind  troupe  of  whioh  in  March  he  beoame   manager.     He  was  known 
in  California  theatres  throughout, a  colorful  career  until  his 
death  in  1869. 

Here  is  perhaps  the  place  to    pause  and    examine 
briefly  the  theatre  of  this  early  period. 

This  was  the   early  day  of  the   stock  company  and 
th©  stock  part.      Actors  and  aotresses  were  hired  for    definite, 
labelled  duties,   outside  whioh  they  rarely  strayed.       The  main 
classifications  were;    leading  man,  first  and   second  heavy  man,  \ 

juvenile,   first  and  second  co ma dian,   character  actor,  first   and 
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second  old  man,   ganeral  "utility"  positions,  and  captain  of 
supers.     For  women  there  were  corresponding  positions:  leading 
woman,  heavy  woman,    ingenue,   oomedienne,  character  woman,   old 
woman,  and  so  on. 

As  Clay  Greene  wrote   years  later:    "Personal 
adaptability  for  any  role  was  never  taken  into   consideration, 
for  then  no  one  had  begun  to   believe  that  certain  characters 
require  certain  types,   and  very  often  actors  were  cast  for  roles 
to  which  they  were  not  in  any  sense  fitted.     The  leading  roan 
played  the  best  male  part,  whether  old   or  young;  the   heavy  man 
played  all  villains  without  reference  to  age  or  physical 
requirements,  and  if  the  comedian  happened  to  be  fifty  years 
old  and  the   prinoipal  corns dy  role  was  a  boy,  he   played  the   boy, 
under  the   mistaken  notion  that  he  could    ♦make  up  to    look  sixteen.'" 

Nevertheless^  certain  actors  specialized  in  certain 
types  of  plays.     A  tragedian  could   not  always  take  "pants  parts"— 
roles  in  modern  dramas — especially  light  comio   characters.     If  he 
was  the    star,  he  saw  to   it  that  his  company's  repertoire   did  not 
include  many  such  roles. 

Actors  ordinarily  possessed  their  own  wardrobes, 
which  they  considered  to   be  adaptable  to    all  parts.      Supers  were 
supplied  with  garments  belonging  to  the   company  or  the  manager 
or   star  and  were  hired  for  small   sums,  often  fifty  cents  per 
night  in  later  times.     They  were  given   superficial  instruction 
in  their  parts,  and  many  comio  lnoidents  resulted  from  the 
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ineptness  of  such  "extras"  on  the    stage. 

A  playhouse  usually  owned  several  stock  sets;   a 
palace  scene,   street  scene,  forest  scene,    landsoape,   a  "fancy 
interior"  and  a   "plain  interior,"   and  perhaps  others.     These 
were  used  without  regard  for  specific    suitability  in   most    cases. 
Indeed,  the   frequent  change  of  hill  made  any  other  course  entirely 
impraotical.     Properties  were  standard  and  often  dusty  and 
dog-eared  from  use:  wax  fruit  or  imitation  flowers,  papier  ma  one 
food,  cotton- batting  pies  and  cakes,  plain  and  fancy  furniture, 
a  throne  or  dais.     The  rule  at  rehearsals  was  always,    "It  will 

be  all  right  at  the  performance." 

Lighting   effects  were  si  role;   often  flickering 
footlights  of  candles  or  whale  oil  lamps  were  shielded  by  rows 
of  scallops  across  th@  foreatage^  and  they  offered  a  constant 

menace  to  long  gowns.     Noise  effeots  were  simple  and  obvious: 
thunder  and  rain  machines  were  indispensable.      Such    speoial 
effeots  as  red  fire-glow  were  highly  prized. 

Nevertheless  the   audiences  of   this  early  day  seem 
to  have  been  well  satisfied.     Many  acknowledged  leading   performers 
of   the   contemporary  stage  visited  Son  Francisco  from  time  to 
time,   affording   comparison,  not  always  unfavorable,   with   local 
products.     Audienoes  demanded  powerful  reading  of    lines  and 
definite  typ  e-dr  awing ,  greeted  repetition  of  known   dramas  with 
interest  and   critical  comparison. 
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One  interesting  institution  of  these  times  deserves 
some  explanation.     This   is  the   "beiBfit."     A  benefit  was  a 
complimentary  performance  offered  to  an   actor  who  was  destitute, 
ill,  about  to   leave  town,   or  simply  very  popular.     We  have  noted 
among  persons  "benefitted"  during  1850:   Mrs.    J".   H.   Kirby  at 
Rowers,   after  her  success  in  February;  various  members*  of  the 
Olympic  Circus,   including  the  proprietor,  his  wife,   Master  Rafael, 
clowns,  and  so   on,  as  they  prepared  to   olose  the   Amphitheatre; 
distressed  Overland   emigrants,  benefitted  by  both  Colyer's  Model 
Artists  and  Rowe's  New  Olympic  in  August;  Mr.    Stark  on  November  11; 
Mrs,    Kirby  on  December  2  after  her  husband's  death,   and  again 
on  December  28;  and  so  on.      It  later  beoame  very  fashionable  to 
give  benefits  for  the  volunteer  fire  fighters,  who  were  bitter 
rivals  in  obtaining  equipment,   uniforms,   etc. 

These  benefits  during  the  Fifties  were    sometimes 
conducted  with   considerable  formality.      Occasionally  a  formal 
letter  tendering  the  benefit  appeared  in  a  local  newspaper, 
signed  by  aotors  and   townspeople,   possibly   specifying;  a  suggested 
date  and  play  in  which   it  was   desired  that    the  benefitted  person 
appear.     In  such  cases  the  person  benefitted  usually  published 
a  foimal  acceptance  and,  after  the  performance,  a  letter  of 
thanks.     The  proceeds  of  such  performances,   except  usually  for 
bare  expenses  of   the  nanagement^  went   directly  to   the  honored 
individual  or  cause* 
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On  many  occasions  the  programs  of  such  benefits  were 
printed  on  satin,  fringed  or  tasselled,   though  possibly  there  was 

a  very   limited  edition  of  such  elegant  mementoes.     The  De  Young 

one  of 
Museum  in  San  Francisco  contains  two  such  programs:/a  long  single- 
sheet  size,  printed  on  fringed  purple  satin;  another   printed  on 
white  satin  whioh  has  been  lovingly  mounted  on    black  velvet. 

In  later  years  benefits  were  to    some  extent   com- 
mercialized.      Often  a  visiting  star's  contract  stipulated  that 
he   should  be  allowed  a  benefit  upon  the   te  ruination  of   his  \ 

engagement,  while  even  ctoclc  company  members  had  certain  rights 
in  this  respect.  On  such  occasions  the  benefitted  actor  either 
received  a  "clear  half"  of  all  receipts,  or   whatever   balance  ., 

was   accumulated  beyond  a  given  minimum  for  the  management, 
sometimes  a  star  was  given  the  privilege  of   buying  out   a  house 
for  a   set  amount,   in  hopes  that  the  receipts  would  soar  above 
it  to  his  advantage.  \ 

Benefits  were  almost   always  signally  successful  in         < 
San  Francisco.     For  one  thing,   a  star  so   honored  usually  selected 
his  fav&rite  and  best  Vehicle  with  which  to  honor  the  occasion 
and  his  admirers.       For  another,   San  Francisco  has  always  been 
sentimental,   and    never  more  so  than  in  those  maudlin  days  of 
spilled  blood,  oareless  munificenoe,   gold  fever,   and   lawlessness. 
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The       Roaring       Fifties 
THE  YEAR  1851 

Arriving  in  San  Franc  isoo  in  1851,  the   Frenchman 
de  Ruisailh  remarked  that   "the   theatres  and    gambling   houses  are 
the  only  places  where  one  can   spend  the    evening.'' 

Indeed,    in   scanning  the   lists  of  theatrical 
classics  and  melodramatic   social  comedies  which  were  offered 
in  pioneer  theatres  in  California,  we  must  not  forget   that 
their   setting  was  squalid,   flimsy,   mud -bogged.      In  early  San 
Francisoo  there  were   churohes,    sober  lectures,    strivers  after 
intellectual  life;   but   these  were  far  outweighed  by   saloons, 
gambling  halls,   and  roisterers,   vho  maintained  a  permanent 
adolescent   enthusiasm  for  any  "lark."     The  frequent  fires  of 
its  first   years  kept  the  city  in  a  constant  state  of  impermanence 
In  which  there  was  no  privacy,   comfort,   or   home   life.     To 
exiled  bachelors,   or  husbands  and  fathers  separated  from  their 
families,   the  drama  furnished   sole  contact  with  the  life  which 
they  had  forsaken.      Tears  were    shed,   villains  hissed,  rescues 
applauded  at   theatres  in  lieu  of  the  more  dubious  emotional 
outlets  offered  to   sentimental,  woman- hungry,   new-rioh  ruffians. 

During  the   first  part  of    the   year  18  51  the  ribald 
spirit  invaded  even  that  Temple  of  the   Drama,  the    Jenny  Lind. 
On  the  bills  were   such  classics  as   "The   Rivals"    (January  6)    and 
"King   Lear"    (January  25),    inte&spersed  with:    "Box  and   Cox" 
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(January  3),   a  hardy  -ainstrel  favorite;    "The  Lady  of  the   Lions," 
whioh  sounds  suspioiously  like  a  travesty  of    "The  Lady  of  Lyons" 

(January  13);   and  an  intriguing  drama  entitled  "Did  You  Ever 
y       Send  Your  Naif  e  To ?•"  by  one  Joseph  Coyne    (January  9). 

(Later,    as  this  last  piece  settled  into   the    permanent   local 

repertoire,  the  blank  in  the  title  was  filled  with   the  name    of 

a  California  city,    as:    "Did  You  Ever  Send  Your   wife   To  Stockton?") 

On  January  15  the   "Sable  Harmonists"  made  their 
first   appearance   at  the    Jenny  Lind.      McCabe  lists  members  of 
this  oompany  as  follows:   R.   Moore,   II.   Mestayer,    C.    Fisher, 
H.   Donelly,  T.   King,    J.   M.  Foans,   E.   Van  Ranselaer.     The   troupe 
played  here  until  the  19th,  returning  in  February  for  a  run 
whioh  began  in  the   Parker  House   saloon  and  ended  in  the    theatre 
upstairs,   February  22  to  28.      This  troupe,  with    some  changes, 
appeared  two  years  later  under  the    same  name   at  the   Adelphl  and 
did  its  part  to  further  the   momentum  of  minstrelsy  in  the  west. 

With  a  few  Interruptions  the  program  of   the  Jenny 
Lind  continued,   and  additions  to   the  company  were  made  all 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring.     The    new  players  mentioned 
by  McCabe  and  the    dates  of  their  debuts  are  as   follows: 
January  20,  W.   Barry  and  T.    C.    Greene;  February  1,    C.    E.   Bingham; 
February  2,    John  Abel;   February  27,   Mr.    Johns;   March  1,   Mrs. 
Madden;  March  17,   Nesbit  McCron,    J.   McCloskey,   Sophie  Edwin; 
April  2,  B.   F.   Freeman;  April  8,   Marie  Roke. 
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On  January  13  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Hambleton  made  their 
last  appearance  at  the    Jenny  Lind.      The   tragic  Mrs.   Hambleton 
committed  suicide  on  the  following  day;   her  husband  had   just 
sailed  for   the  east,  leaving  her  in  San  Francisco. 

On  March  16,  after  a  number  of  benefits  for   each, 
Stark  and  Mrs,    Kirby  closed  the   "very  successful  season  under 
their    joint  management   and  departed  for   Sacramento,  where,   as 
we  have  noted,    they  were  married  in  June.      It  was  at  this  time 
that  Sophie  Edwin  was  given  an  opportunity  to  play  important  roles 
with  the   seasoned  Jenny  Lind  company. 

In  the  meantime  other  theatres  continued  to  rurnish 
a  certain  amount  of  competition  to  the  Jenny  Lind. 

Robinson  and  Evrard  were   showing  at  their     Dramatic 
Museum.      On  January  11  Mrs.   Evrard,  an   actress  in  her  own  right, 
joined  the  Dramatic  Museum  company  on  the   occasion  of  a  gala 
program.     The  plays  presented  were:    "The  Maid  of   Croissey"  by 
Mrs.   c.   Gore  and  "Rendezvous'*  by  Fagan  and  Ayton,   the  latter  an 
early  vehicle  of  the     Eagle  Company  in  Saoramento. 

Foley's  Amphitheatre  housed  a  few  concerts;  then 

on  January  18  it  reopened  with  the   California   Circus,     Featured 

was  W.   W.   Nichols,  barebaok  rider. 

It  was  the  Adelphl,  however,  whioh  made  theatrical 
history  during  this  spring.  Closing  on  January  5  after  a  brief 
period  of   dramatic  production  under     Bingham,   this  little  theatre 
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was  appropriated  by  sigcior  and  Signora  Pellegrini  for    the    first 
operatic  concert  in  the   city  on  January  14.     Several   similar 
concerts  followed,  and  on  February  12  the  first  full  Italian 
opera  in  the    state  was  presented  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $4. 
The  pieoe  was  "La  Sonnambula , "  and  by  popular  demand  it   was 
repeated  several  times  during  the   next  two  weeks.     On  February    27 
"Norma"  was  presented.     Several  repeat  performances  followed, 
the    season   closing  on  April  8  with  the   opera   "Ernani,"  offered 
as  a  bens  fit  to  sign,  or  Pellegrini  himself.     Vaudeville  troupes 
usurped  the   stages  of  both  the  Adelphi  and  the    Jenny  Lind    at  the 
end  of  April. 

The  month  of  April  opened  with   the  first  pantomime 
in  the  city,     Magio  Violin,"  presented  on  April  3   at  the 
California  Exchange.      It  closed  with    a  new  circus,  Toll's 
Olympic,    showing  in  a  new  arena;  and   Steve  Mas  sett  returned  to 
the  city  for  a   "ballad  soiree"  on  the    30th. 


On  May  4,  the  anniversary  of    one  of  the    "great  fires" 
of  1850,  another    devastating  conflagration  caused  damage  estimated 
*n  The   Annals  at  from  ten  to    twelve  millions   of  dollars.      Completel; 
destroyed  were:    Robinson  and   Evrard's  Dramatic  Museum,  the   Jenny 
Lind,    the   Adelphi,  and   the  new  Toll's  Olympic  Circus,  which  had 

been  opened  on  April  15. 

The  temper  of  the  town  was  very    edgy.     All  spring 
trouble  had  been  brewing,  and  the    belief  was  increasingly  current 
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that  the  fires  were  of  incendiary  origin.     The  f amous   hoodlums 
of  San  Francisco  had  continued  bold  outrages.      The  "Gold  Bluffs" 
hoax  in  January  had  brought  lynch  threats  against  perpetrators 
and  indignation  meetings  by   law-abiding   citizens.     This    outrage 
touched  off  the  inflammable  tempers  of  men  vho  would    stand   much  , 
but  not  too  much.     After  the   fire  a   Vigilance  Committee  was 
formed  and  the  first  oity  olean-up  organized.     A  notorious 
Sydney  Duck  named  Jenkins  was  arrested  while  bearing  off  a 
purloined  safe,    and  on  June   11  he  was  hanged  as  an    example  to 
his  fellows. 

The  city    settled  down  in  false  security.      Bingham 
and  a  leading  actor  of   the  old   Jenny  Lind,    a  Mr.    Johns,  built  a 
"Theatre  of   Arts"  on  Jackson  street  near  Dupong    (now  Grant  Avenue), 
which  opened  on  May  19.     On  June   13  a  second    Jenny  Lind  Theatre 
was  dedicated  by  Maguire  on  the   site  of   the  first.     This  wooden 
structure  was   leased  by  Mr.    stark  and  Mrs.    Kir  by  as  absentee 
managers,    J.    H.    McCabe  undertaking  to    direct  performances.     The 
opoi  ing  play  may  have   sounded  a  prophetio  note  in  its    title; 
it  was  Charles  selbys   "The  King*s  Gardener;   or, Kipped  in  the  Bud." 

On  June  22  occurred  the    6th  great  fire.     The  seoond 
Jenny  Lind  and  the   Theatre  of  Arts  burned  to   the  ground.     The 
Herald  sympathized  with  Ivlaguire^s  losses: 

..."One  of  the  hardest   cases  connected  with 
the  fire  was. the  destruction  of  the    Jenny  Lind 
Theatre,    just  erected  and    elegantly  fitted  up 
by  Llr.   Thomas  Maguire.      He  has  been  burnt  out 
in  every  fire  that  has  occurred  in  the   city  and 
new  again  before   he  has  removed  the    scaffolding 
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from  his  building  it  is  laid  low  in   ashes. 
The  fire   seems  to   have  a    special  spite 
against  him — it  appeared  to   pick  him  out 
from  others,    his   being  the   only  "build- ng 
in  the    block   that  was  burnt.      He  is  going 
to  try  it  once  more  we  understand.     He 
intends  erecting  a  large  brick  theatre, 
one    story  high   at  first,   the   walls  of   vfoich 
have  already  been  raised  some  five  or   six 
feet. 

"The  Bella  Union,  Verandah,  Custom  House, 
El  Dorado,  and  California  Ex change  have  again 
escaped  almost  unsoorched. . , "    (June    26,  1851) 

McCabe   sounds  a  somewhat   sardonic   note   in  his 

comment  and  appended  anecdote.      He  says  ,  in  his    Journals 

"The   fire  fiend  played  a  pretty   steady 
engagement    in  San  Francisco  about   this   time, 
and  it  got  to    be   quite    a  habit  to   celebrate 
with   expensive  illu$iha talons.      In  feet,    on 
the  occasion  of   a   Juvenile  Concert  by  ?D  0 
children  at  Dr.    Borning's  Chapel,    July  4, 
the  boys  playfully  kindled  a  little   bonfire 
on  the  plaza  with  about  (300  of   oil  belonging 
to  Manager  Thomas  Magulre." 

The  city's  elders  did   not   take   a  humorous  view 
of  the   conflagrations,  however.     On  July  11  the   Vigilance 
Committee  executed  one    James  Stuart,   murderer  and   seasoned 
criminal;  on  August    24  Whit  taker  and  McKenzie,   charged  wL  th 
burglary^  robbery,  and   arson,   among  other  crimes,   followed 
the  unfortunate  Stuart.      On  September  16,  hopeful  of  some 
resultant  improvement  in  the   city's  affairs,  the    Committee 
disbanded. 


The  first  theatre  to   open  after  the   disastrous 
summer  was  the  Adelphi.     The  old  Adelphi,  home   of  the   French 
players,    "fairly  attractive,   although   simply  decorated,"  was 
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rebuilt  on  Dupont  street,  "a  little  larger."  Robinson  again 
had  stolen  a  march  on  Maguire.  He  and  a  Mr*  Wiesenthall  are 
reoorded   as  the  lessees. 

For  two  months  this   small  theatre  represented  the 
best  in  amusement  in  the  city — indeed,  the  only  amusement   for 
most   of  August.     A  circus  was  opened  on   July  14  by  Hubhell, 
Brewer,   Moore  &  Co.    on  Montgomery  between   Sacramento  and  California. 
It  suffered  damages  in   two   minor   fires  and   closed  on  August    11, 
The    departure  of  the   circus  was,  however,   due   not  so  much    to 
discouragement  as  to    wanderlust.      The   Courier  of    July  31    tells 
us  that   "the  chaste  and   elegant  performances  each   evening    and 
the   gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  managers  have  ma  de  them 
universal   favorites  in  this  city.     We  regret  to  hear  thsfc   they 
are   shortly  to  leave  us   for  the   Sandwich  Islands." 

The  only   competition  afforded  the    circus  during 
July  was  that  of  a   series  of  promenade  oon certs  at  the  Athenaeum. 
The   usual  program  was  offered  by  a  local  band,    although  the   Hera  Id 
of  July  21    comments  on  the  introduction  at  one  concert  of   several 
numbers  bj  a  Chinese  orchestra  of    seven  members. 

The   opening  show  at   the  Adelphi  on  August  1  was  a 
production  by  the    local  "French  company,"  approximately  the  same 
group  whioh  had  held  forth  before  the   May  fire,    headed  by 
Mademoiselles  Racine,   Adelbert,   and   Courtois.      The  Herald  of 
August  2  commented:    "rarely  have  we  seen  more  perfect  acting!" 

American  plays  fol laved.     On  August   22  James   Stark, 
returned  from  Sacramento,  was  tendered  a  benefit  as  a  oon  sola  tion 
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for   the  lose  of  the  Tehama  Theatre  In  Sacramento  by  fire. 

According  to  the    Courier  of  August  23,    "The  attendance 

...was  beyond  precedent.     Hundreds,  were  turned  away  after  tbs 

house  was  filled...   For  the  first' time  we  witnessed  Mr.    Stark's 

personation  of  the   Cardinal  in   Bulwer's  great  play  of    'Richelieu1 

and  are  bound  to    conoede  to  him  powers  in   the   line    of  his  profession 

which  we  never  before    supposed  he  possessed."     The  paper   ioentions 

Kirs.  Stark,  Mr.    Hayward,   and  Mr.    Jones  as  members  of  the   cast  who 

"handsomely  sustained  their  roles,"  end  the  proper  sentimental 

touch  Is  added  at  the  close:  » 

"At  the  conclusion  Mr.    Stark  was  called  out 
and  made  an  admirable  speech  to  the  audience. 
When   it  became  Ms  duty  to    speak  of  the  managers 
of  the   Adelphi,  he  became    choked  for  vant   of 
utterance.      We  oould   appreciate  his  feelings, 
and  no  doubt  Dr.    Robinson  and  his    associate 
Mr.    Wiesenthall  felt  as  the   audience  did." 

On  August  29  Mr.    and  Mrs.    stark  made  some    slight 
return  for  the  courtesy  extended  to   them8   appearing  on  that  date 
in  "The  stranger"  and  "Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady"  for 
Doo   Robinson's  benefit. 

On  September  8  Mr.    Stark  began  a  brief  two  weeks' 
engagement  at  the  Adelphi.      In  the  meantime  Harriet    Carpenter, 
who  had  attained  some  popularity  in  distant    theatres,   had   arrived 
In  San  Francisco   and  had  been  tendered  two  benefits,  the  second 
brightened  by  her  performance  as  Juliet  In  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  on 
September  2  2.      Two  days  later   James  Seymour,    Irish   comedian, 
played  in  "Limerick  Boy."     The  busy  little   season  closed  in 
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October.      Doo  Robinson  had  a  larger  project  afoot;   thereafter 

the   Adelphi  sank  into  an  obsourity  lightened  by  oocasional 

concerts  and  Sunday  plays  by  the   French  amateurs,  of  whom  de 

Russailh,   for  a  time  manager  of  the  company,    says    frankly  in 

his  memoirs: 

"...Every  Sunday  the   French   Troupe    tries 
hard  to    put  on   something  VvO  rth  while.      I  confess 
that   they  do  not    always   succeed,  becaise  they 
have  very  little  to  work  with .      The  company  is 
directed  b}   three  women,   Mesdames  Eleonore, 
Adalbert,    and  Racine..."  *" 

And  later,    more   harshly:    "Only  three  menbers  of  the   caupany 
really  have  talent.  " 

On  Ootober  4,   1851,    occurred  a  momentous  event    in 
the  theatrical  history  of  San  Franolsco.      On  this  evoiing  Tom 
Maguire  opened  the  third  Jenny  Lind  Theatre,— a  magnificent 
structure,  we  are  told.     The  front  of  the  building  was 
constructed  of  finely  dressed  yellow- tinted  sandstone,    brought 
from  Australia,    says  Hittell  in  Ms  History  of   California. 
The  Alt  a  California  of  the   5th  describes  the  handsome  interior,- 
"a  finished  piece  of  workmanship": 

"The   prevailing   color  was  a  light   pink, 
which  was   rendered  brilliant   and   graceful  by 
gilding  tastefully  applied.      The  chief   feature 
of  the   act  drop  wa3  a  picturesque  ruin.      Richly 
decorated  proscenium  boxes  added  much  to    the 
splendid  appearance  of  the   vhole  auditorium." 

This  new  theatre,   seating  two  thousand  and  proudly 

olaiming  to  be  the  equal   of  any  in  America,  opened  with  a  fine 

oast  presenting    "All  That  Glitters  Is  Not   Gold," — doubtless 

without   reference  to  its  own  gorgeousness   "tastefully  applied." 


\ 

\ 
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The  Ann  sis  tell  us  that  "the  opening  ni$it 
presented  a  brilliant  display  of  beauty  and  fashion,  and 
every  part  of   the  immense  building  was  orowded  to   exoess." 

Included  in  the  oast  of   the   first   performance 
were   many  fine  actors  especially  imported  from  the  east.     The 
Courier  of  October  3  lists  the  members  of  this   distinguished 
company:   Mrs.    Woodward,  a  prills  favorite  for    sone    tin©  in    the 
city;  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Junius  Brutus  Booth,    Jr. — Mr.   Booth   the  son 
V  of  ths    famous   Brutus  and  brother   of  Edwin  as  well   as  of   the 
infamous  John  'Wilkes  Booth;   Kate  Grey;   Harriet  Carpenter  and 
George  Mitchell,    late  of  the   Adelphi;  Mrs.    Burrill;  Mrs.   Bingham; 
Miss  Montague;   Fred  M.   Kent,   young   comedian;  and    Messrs.   Venua, 
Wright,  McCloskey,   Byers,    and  Harrison.     According  to    The  Annal  s  t 
a  poetioal  address  was   delivered  on  this   occasion  by  Mrs.    S. 
Woodward. 

The  opening;  of  the   third  Jenny  Lind  was  considered 
by  San  Franciscans  to  mark   "a  new  era  in  theatricals, " 

The   Jenny  Lind  III  got   of  f  to   a  vigorous  start  with 
a  full  program  of  ambitious  product  tons.      On  October  7  the    Courier 
sys,    "this  elegant  establishment   is    now   fairly  under  way  and  is 
meeting  with  the  sucoess  which  the   enterprise  so  richly  deserves. 
The  house   is  nightly  crowded  by  large  and  fashionable  audiences, 
and   excellent   order   is  kept  throughout  thk  bu ildi ng . "     On  this 
same  night,   October  7,   the  hardy  Maguire  braved  the   fates  by 
Repeating  the  "laughable  farce"  vhich  had   opened  the    Jenny  Lind  II 
in  June,    "Nipped  in  the  Bud."     The  ourise  w,as  perhaps  alleviated 


\. 
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by  the  repetition  of  that  old   favorite,    "Damon  and  Pythias," 
on  the    same   bill. 

Mr.    and  Mrs.    Evrard,   already  known  in  the  city's 
theatres,   joined  the  troupe   early  in  its  existence,     serious 
dramas  were  offset  by  farces,   such   as    "How  to  Settle   Aocounts 
With  Your  Laundress"   by  J.   s.    Coyne,   produced  on  October  18 
with  "Rebel  Chief;   or,   Ireland  in  1798." 

In  the  meantime  the   California   Exchange  had  taken 
the  limelight  on  October  11  with  a  Grand   Masquerade  Ball.      On 
October  19  a  "panorama"  was  shown  at  this  hall.     This   form  of 
entertainment,  very  popular  in  the    east,   was  perhaps  the  precursor 
of  the   motion  picture.      It  was  attended  by  a  vocal  and   instrumental 
concert. 


Little  mention  is  found  in   histories  of  what  must 
have  been  a  stirring  rivalry  between  these  two    colorful  Little 
Giants  of  the  theatre  at  this  period:    Doc  Robinson  and  Torn  Maguire. 
At  this  early  date  the  competition  was  often  petty.     For  instance, 
Robinson  and  Wiesenthall  had  presented  at  the   Adelphi  during   the 
last  week  of   September  the  play  "All  That  Glitters  Is  Rot   Gold," 
enjoying  a   "fine   run,"  the   St  arks  having    "ably  sustained  the  two 
leading   characters,"     This  same  play  had  been  selected,   doubtless 
with    some    care  and  advance  advertising,   as  the  opening  piece  for 
the  Jenny  Lind   oompany.     The  coincidence  of  Robinson's  showing 
seems  to  indicate  that  all  was  not  peaceful  in  the  dramatic 
world. 
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In  any  case,   Robinson  was  out-lvlaguire-ing  Maguire 
with  a  fine  new  theatre  of  his  own.      This  was  the   American,  opened 

f' 

on  October  20.     Whereas  the   Jenny  Lind's  prices  ranged  from   $1  to 
$3,   the  American  charged  from  50#  to  §2 — prices  later  met   by  a 
reduction  in  admissions  at  the  Jenny  Lind.     The   Jenny  Lind   held 
2000  people;  so  did  the  American.      To  heighten  professional 
jealousy,    somehow  rumors  of  "careless  and    insecure"  construction 
of  Robinson's  theatre  became  current  long  before  the  opening. 
They  were,    of  course,'  vigorously  denied. 

The  Amerioan  Theatre  was  one    of  the  first  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  beach- and- water  property  near  trie    shore  of  the 
rapidly  filled- in  bay.     It  is  perhaps  understandable  that  some 
apprehension  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  practicality  of  such 
a  structure  in  a  city  of   casual  buildings  and  frequent   destruction. 

The  oornerstone  of  the  American  Theatre  was  laid    on 
September  15,    "wine  and  wit "  flowing  freely  on  the' occasion  ,  when 
Robinson  and  Vviesenthall  honored  some   500  guests  with    invitations 
to  the  early-morning  ceremony. 

On  Ootober  1  the   Cour  ier  ,  which  maintained  an 
interest  in  the  new  project  throughout,  carried  an  article  on 

the  editorial  page: 

"FALSE  RUMOR. 
"This   is  a  grand  country  for  rumors.     A 
ridiculous  report  was   currently  circulated  about 
town  yesterday  that  the  building  now  in    course 
of  erection  on  Sansome   street  by  Kessrs.   Robinson 
&  v/eisenthall,  v/as  being  constructed  in  a  careless 
and  insecure  manner...    We... are  perfectly   satisfied 
that  there  exists  not  the    slightest    oause  for 
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apprehension  regarding   the   safety  of  the  struc  ture  , . . 
The  walls  are  so   interlocked  and  braced  with  iron 
that,   even    should  the  building  settle   several  feet, 
there  will  be  no    cause  to  apprehend  injury  to  the 
walls.      The  proscenium  walls  are  very  heavy  and 
constructed  of  brick  end  cons  equently  contribute 
a  large  amount   of  support' to  the  main  walls...   In 
justice  to  Messrs.    Robinson  &  Wei  sent  hall,  who 
have   spared  no  exertion  and  have  expended  their 
whole  combined  capital  in  the  erection  of  this 
building,  it  is  to   be   hoped  that  an    idle  report 
got    up  by  some  mis  chief- loving   person,  will  not 
have  the  least   effect  upon  the  patrons  of  their 
theatre." 

Nevertheless,   according  to  The  Annals  ,    "the  wal  Is 
sank  nearly  Wo   inches  on  the    opening  night,  when  the    'house* 
was  densely  orowded. "     The  author®  follow  this  sta  tenant  with 
the   reassuring  one:    "Happily  the   sinking  of  the  walls  was 
regular,,  and  after  the   first  night   no  material  ohange  was 
perceptible." 

The  play  on  the  occasion  of  the   opening  was 
"Armand;   or,  the  Peer  and  the  Peasant,"  by  Anna  Cora  Mowatt. 
James  stark,   lessee  of  the  new  theatre,  appeared  as  Armand. 
Mentioned  among  others  in  the   cast  were:   Mr.    and   Mrs.    George 
Chapman,  Miss  Mary  Chapman,  Miss  Clara  Rivers,   Miss  Josephine 

Chapman,   Messrs.    Johns  and.  Hayward. 

The  opening  seems  to  have  been  entirely  successful. 
Mrs.    stark  gave  the  opening  address,  written  by  Dr.    Robinson  in 
poetio  form  for  the   event.      The  tickets  sold  numbered  2,635, 
in  addition  to  standing  room — extra  seats  having   been  placed  in 
the   aisles  and  in  available  corners.      The   Courier  grew  lyrical 
on  the   occasion:    "This  bijou  of   a  theatre  was  opened  last 
evening  to  the  perfect   delight   of  a  brilliant   and   enthusiastic 
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assemblage  of  the  drama... the  front  circle  glittering  with  a 

galaxy  of  fashion  and  beauty." 

A  detailed  description  of. the  theatre  is  found  in 

the  Alta.  California   of  October  16: 

"The  oval  shaped  dome  represents  a  revolving 
sun  with  rays  shooting  out   in   all  directions 
which   are  finally  lost  in  an   encircling  wealth 
of  brilliant   clouds.      The   draperies  of  each  box 
are  sustained  from  en    eagle's  be  ale  above.      The 
front  of  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  instead  of 
being  panelled,   present  a  thickly  set  row  of 
small  white   pillars  whose    capitals  and  bases 
are  decorated  with  gilt  bends.      The  front  of 
the  second  tier  is  white   with  moldings  at  the 
top  and  bottom.      It  ha  s  a  good  ventilation 
system  designed  by  C.   T.   Daly,  which   is   unusual." 

De  Russailh,   describing  the    Jenny  Lind ,    says  that 

"The  walls  are  unpapered,  without  hangings  or  decorations,  which 

makes  the  atmosphere  of  the  hall  a  bit   chilly,"     He  was  mere 

pleasantly  impressed  by  the  Amerioan: 

"I  always  preferred  the  American,  which  is 
extremely  agreeable...    There  is   a  great  deal  of 
typical  English  or  American  comfort.     The 
carpets  are  thick  and   soft,  and   deaden  your 
footsteps  so  that  you  can   walk  peacefully 
through  tho  lobby  and  glance  into  the    boxes 
without   disturbing  the  audience.     The   house 
is  nicely  decorated  with  paintings  and 
gilt-work.     The  boxes  have  red  velvet  curtains 
and  the  seats  are  upholstered  in  red  plush." 


The  opening   of  two  fine  theatres  in    San  Francisco 
in  the  fall  of    1851  marked  the   advent  of  a  certain  dignity  to 
the  theatrical  affairs  of  the  city  and   doubtless  contributed 
largely  to  local  prestige.     For  many  years  actors  were  to  go 
from  San  Francisco  to   Sacramento  and  back,  to   interrupt 
metropolitan  engagements  by  road  tours  through  the  mining  and 
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other  Interior  towns.      Eastern  players  poured  Into  the    city, 
filled  engagements  with  varying  sucoess,   and  returned  to  the 
civilized  east,      san  Francisco  demanded  variety.      But  the    city 
grew  oapricious  and  headstrong,  and   as  often  failed  to  enthuse 
over  internationally  famous   stars  as  praised  them,      on  the   other 
hand,    such  looal  favorites  as  the  St  arks,   Mrs.    woodward ,   and 
later  Mrs.    Judah,  were  beloved,    sentiment  ally  gloated  over;   and,    in   s 
spite  of   "minor  faults"  palpable  to  the  crltios*  more    jaundioed 
eyes,  these  favorites  returned  or  remained  year  after  year  to 
rousing   popular  acclaim. 

It  was  the  starks  now  wto    seem  to  have  precipitated 
changes  in  the  theatrical  picture.      It  will  be  recalled  that   the 
Starks  had  remained  faithful  to   Doc  Robinson  in  spite  of    early 
relations  with  Maguire  in  both  the    earlier  Jenny  Linds.      Was  this 
later  defection  due  to    one  of  those   theatrical  quarrels  which 
made   early  history?     Or  was  Mr.    Stark  simply  grateful  for   the 
benefit  tendered  to  him  by  Robinson  at  the    Adelphi?     Robinson's 
old  partner,   Evrard,  with  his  wife  had  gone  over  to  the  Maguire 
rents.     Theatrical  success  or  failure    seemed  to   hang  precariously 
balanced  by  personal  spite  and  professional  jealousy. 

The  Jenny  Lind  had  started  out  well.     Mrs.   Woodward 
was  very  popular  in  statuesque  heroic  parts:    "always  letter 
perfect  in  her  part" — exhibiting  "her  usual  powerful  and 
agreeable  manner"— "an  actress  of  no  small  merit"— she  made  a 
plaoe  for  herself  early  in  local  drama.     Mr.  Booth  had   "at 
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least  the  courage"  to  attempt  the  magnificent  roles  in  which  his 
father  had  won  fame,   and  was  noted  as  a  theatre  manager  and  a 
competent  actor  for  many  years  in  San  Francisco.     The  supporting 
oasts  were  said  to  he  excellent  and  were  frequently  augmented 
by  new  stars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the   St arks  and  the  minor  members 
of  the    well-known  Chapman  family  were   capably  holding  forth  at 
the  new  American,  v/hich  boasted  the  advantages  of  more  recent 
origin  and  more  luxurious  comfort.     The  theatres  evidently 
thrived  on  the  rivalry. 

Tom  Maguire  at  the   Jenny  Lind   seoured  for  a  month's 
engagement  the  Llorente  Family,   Spanish   dancers    (who  had  appeared 
at  Foley's  Circus  in  June,   1850).        On  October  20  he    brou^it  out 
Tim  Lubey,   Irish  comedian;  on  October  27  Frank  Chanfrau  and  Miss 
Albert! ne,   known  for  her  dancing.      The     Araerioan  countered  by 
offering  Miss  Emily  Coad.      On  November  15  the   Jenny  Lind  presented 
"Mos.e  in  California"  by  W.    B.    Chapman    (evidently  the    same   man  who 
in  the  succeeding  March  took  over  the  theatre),   but  the  American 
had  the  Lee  Family,   offering  "marvellous  feats." 

The  Starks  concluded  their    engagement   at  the    American 
on  November  13;  the   Chap  mans  and  Clara  Rivers  on  November  16  made 
their  last  appearance  before  departure  for  fjevada.     But  on  the 
17th  the  American  introduced  the   C.    R.   Thome s  and   Miss  Emily 
Thorne,    as  well  as  L.   Mestayer. 

Meanwhile  at  Maguire's  house  the   junior  Booth  was 
still  displaying  "courage"  in  essaying  the  famous   Shakespearean 
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roles  coveted  by  all   aspiring  players  of  the  period.      In  bis 
famous  fathers  specialty  of   Richard  III  he  bad  not  done    well 
on  the  24th;  the  Alt  a  had  admitted  that  the    part  was   "embellished 
with  many  beauties, "  but  added  that   it  wasnmarred  by  many  faults," 
among  which  is   mentioned  "loud  and  noisy  declamation."     still,  on 
the  28th,    excellently  supported  by  Mrs.    Woodward,   Booth  received 
high  praise  in  "Macbeth,"  which  the   Alt  a  acclaimed  the   greatest 
"treat"  at  the   Jenny  Lind   since   its  opening. 

The   St  arks  were  still  in   San  Francis  oo,  though  not 
playing  at  the  American.      On  November  28  a  reporter  in  the   Alto, 
with  that   delightful  frankness  which   enlivens  early  dramatic 
criticisms,  wrote: 

"Owing  to  some    professional  misunderstanding 
between  Messrs.    stark  and  Thorne,  the  play  of 
Othello,   which  was  put  upon  the  bills,  was  not 
played,    instead  of   which  the   comedy  of  the  Honey 
Moon  was  performed." 

Perhaps  the    delicate  question  of  which  was  to  play 

Iago  ,  which  Othello,   had  beclouded  the   occasion.      But   Stark  had 

had  his  share  of  Shakespeare  and  other  classic  roles.     In  early 

Noventoer  he  had  played  In  "Damon  and  Pythias,"   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

and  other  favorites,  Mrs.    stark  playing  leading  roles  with   him, 

Yet^  aocording  to  Constance  Rourke,   author  of  Troupers  of  the 

Gold  Coast,  on  the  occasion  of  the  production  of  "The  stranger" 

(October  31 ) ,   a  rift  had  already  oocur red.     Little  Charles, 

Robinson's  son,  had  ruined  one  of  Mrs.   Stark's  important   scenes, 

and  his  mother  was  aocused  of  instigating  the  misadventure. 
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As  we  have  noted,   November  12  was  the  last  night  of 
the  engagement  of  Mr.    and  Mrs.    starlc  at   the   American.     Robinson, 
apologetio  for  Stark's  failure  to   appear  in    "Othello"  on  the  28th, 
was  perhaps  negotiating  for  his  return.     On  the   other  hand,  we 
have  records  of  a  benefit  for  Stark  at   the  Jenny  Lind  on  November 
27,  when  he  appeared  as   "King  Lear,"  with  his  wife  playing 
Cordelia.     Perhaps  the  Jenny  Lind  management — T.   Uaguire  ,  Proprietor; 
F.   S.Chanfrau,   Acting  and  Stage  Manager;   J.   Svrard,  Assistant 
Manager — was  already  in  comciunioation  with  the   Starks,  who  were 
evidently  no  longer  "onoked  for  want  of  utterance"  in    speaking 

of  the   sprightly  little  Doc  Robinson. 

In  any  case,  the   Starks  opened  an  engagement   at  th  e 
Jenny  Lind  on  December  8  with    "Gisippus,"   one  of   Stark's  favorites 
which  he  had  played  exactly  a  month    earlier  at  the   American. 
His  relations  with  the   Jenny  Lind  seem  to  have  been  capriciousj 
on  this  first  night    it  was  announced  that   he  had  been  engaged 
briefly  "for  a  few  nights  previous  to  departure  for  the    states." 

He  stayed  on,  playing  in  "Othello,"   "School  for  scandal,"   "Hamlet," 
(this  last  by  request  of  six  prominent  townspeople),    "London 
Assurance,"  "Richelieu,"   "Virginius,"   "The  Hunchback,"   "King 
Lear," — all  old  stand-by  plays  with    coveted  parts.     In  January, 
1852,   after  many  false  alarms,  Stark  finally  announced  his  \ 

"last  night"  on  the  oocasion  of  his  appearance  in  "Julius  Caesar" 
as  Brutus  with  Mrs.   Stark   as  Portia.      But    in  February  stark  was       N 
still  in  the    city  and   looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer.      He 
departed,  finally,  in  the  following  June. 


I 
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However  it  came  about  ,   it   seems   obvious    that 
Robinson  was  not  keeping   up  with  ..M&gulre  as  the  season  advtnoed. 
{n  January,    as  we  have  noted,  he  lost   the   Thames  and   other  actors 
to  the    Jenny  Lind;   indeed,  for  a  short  time  the  American  was 
olosed,the  Jenny  Lind  holding  the  field. 

One  noteworthy  production  at  the   Amerioan  should    be 
recorded,  though  it  did  not   stay  the  tide  for  the  cheery  but 
unfortunate  Doc  Robinson.     This  was  a  performance  of  "Mazeppa" 
on  December  15  with  Mr.    Thome   "appearing  to    advantage"  in  the 
title   role.     The  Alta   remarks  that   "the  horse  performs  Ms  part 
to   perfection,  and  bears  Mazeppa  over  the  steeps  of     Tartary  in 
a  very  dashing  style."     This  was  the  '  first  production  in  San 
Francisco  of  a  play  later  to  take  the  town  by  storm  during  Adah 
Menken's  famous  sojourn  in  the  city.      Even  at  this  early  day  and 
without  the  charms  of  a  female  Mazeppa,  the    play  kept  a  place 
on  the  American's  bills  for  over  a  week. 

On  December  22  Mr.    and  lirs,    Joseph  Proctor  appeared 
at  the  Jenny  Lind  and,    "notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,"  were  received  with   "round  after  round  of  applause," 
Mr.    Stark  appeared  in  a  gala  production  of    "Othello"  with  Mr, 
Proctor  on  the   26th,   playing  Iago  to   Proctor's  Othello, 


It  must   not  be  mistakenly  supposed  that  the    American 
and   Jenny  Lind  were  the  only  resorts  for  pleasure- loving    San 
Franciscans  tK&*%!ft£M  time.      Not  all  of  the  gold-mad  inhabitants 
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attended  the  repeated  performances  of  tragic  and  poetic  melodrama 
judiciously  leavened  by  farces  and   special  attractions.     The 
Alt  a  of  November  22  announoed  cock-fights  at  Long   Wharf  and   horse 
racing  at  Pioneer  Course  on  Sunday.     The  Athenaeum  on  SacranBnto 
near  Montgomery  was  opened  briefly  by  John  Kelly  &  Co.     The 
proprietors  described  it  as  a   "splendid   saloon,"  where  Mr.    Kelly 
"hopes  to  see  all  his  friends."     "Musical  Entertainments"  were 
promised,   but    failed  to  stay  the  tide  of  unsuccess.      Early  in 
January  Messrs.    Coleman  and  Ford  remodelled  the   Athenaeum  into 
a  gymnasium,   in  which  they  offered  "all  the  exercises  necessary 
for  the   development  of  the  human  frame." 

On  November  3  at  Shelton's  Museum,    corner   of  Kearny 
and  Washington  streets,  there  was  offered  an  "exhibition  of 
natives  of  New  Zealand,   Toombooa  &  New  Caledonia," — admission  $lj 
ladies  free, --which  remained  for  a  week. 

The  gambling  halls  and  saloons  by  no  ceans  suffered 
beoause  of  the  popularity  of  the  theatres.  The  life  of  the  city 
moved  on  around  these   "temples  of  drama"   in  a  frontier    caamunity. 

The  actors  and  their  audiences  took  their  theatre 
very  seriously,   howe-ver,    and  worked  hard  at   it.     The  critics  did 
not  spare  harsh  words..     They  criticized  pronunciation,  diction, 
play  selection.     From  their   remarks  we  5iay  gain  some   little 
knowledge  of  the  faults  as  well  as  the   beauties  of  the  plays 
presented.      A  few  samples  will  serve  to   indicate  the  nature    of 
the  criticisms  by  the  Alta  reporter:  ' 
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(Richard  III):  ."Mrs.   Booth's  Lady  Anne   is  soercely 
a   subject  for   criticism,  as  she  evidently 
felt  herself   entirely  out   of  her  line  of 
business. "    (November  25) 

(The  Avenger):    "The  piece... has  very  little   merit... 
Mr.    Johns  was,  as  usual,  painfully   'heavy,' 
a  fault  which   roars  all  his   acting  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  he   seemed  to  have   lost    his 
part,  or  never  to   have  been  well  up." 
(November  25) 

(The  Lady  of   Lyons):    "We  must    say  that  the  performance 
of  Mr.    Dreyf ous  last   evening   di  d  not    strike 
us  so  favorably  as   oi  the  previous    occasion. 
His    style  of  elocution  is  too  much   of  the 
sing-song  order,    the  voice   seeming    as  though 
it  was  travelling  up  and   down   stairs.     If 
Mr.   Dreyfous  intends  to    become  an  actor  ,  he 
must  commence  much  further  dan   the   scale." 
(December  7)    (Mr.   Dreyfous  was  an  aspiring 
amateur,  protege  of  Mrs.    woodward.) 

(Regarding  JyEcs.    James   Stark):    she    "was  about    the 

first  American  actress  of  note'  that  appeared 
on  the  California  stage...   she  has  many  fine 
merits  as  an  actress,   is    always   at    home  oi 
the    stage,   and  in  many  characters  evinces 
good  taste,   an   accurate  conception  and 
genius  whioh  wuld  be   acknowledged  by  the 
most    critical  audiences,   but  her  acting 
has  many  faults,  which   she   should  labor 
to   correct.      One  of  these  is  the  hysterical 
sobbing  to  which  so  many  gifted  players  are 
addicted..."    (December  11) 

(Macbeth):  "Vv'e  cannot  bub  look  upon  Mrs.  Stark's 
performance  on  the  whole  as  a  failure." 
(December  20) 

(Virginius):    "The  pice®  like  many   others  which  have 

preceded  slhCe  Mr.    Stark's  engagement  begun, 
was  evidently  hurried  up,  and   of   course  but 
indifferently  played.      This    system  of 
putting  on  a  new  piece  every  night,  whether 
the    actors   are  up  in  their  parts  or  not    is 
a  bad  one.      Nine-tenths  of  the   theatre  going 
public  would   rather  sit  twice  through  the 
scenes  of  a  poor  play  than   ence  see   a  good 
piece  poorly  played;   and  theatricals  soon 
.lose  their  interest  when  night  after   night 
fine  plays  are  marred  and  rendered  defective 
through   u-ant  of  study  and  rehearsal  on  the 
part  of  the    company."    (December  17) 
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This  last  perspicacious  criticism  is  a  telling 
comment  on  the    system  of  stoclc-oompany  production  then    in  vogue. 
Despite  the  frequent  repetition  of  known  dramas,  the  casts  were 
rarely  the  same  -twice  in  suocessinn,  and  rehearsals  must    have 
been  inadequate  in  view  of  the  nightly  change  of   bill,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  usual  polioy  of  the  theatres. 

Another   comment   of  value  was  occasioned  "by  the 
production  at  the   Jenny  Lind  of  an   extravaganza  entitled  "Beauty 
and  the   Beast,"— "an  old  affair,  but  re- vamped  and  localized, 
the  first  scene  exhibiting  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  from  Telegraph 
Hill,  and  containing   some  very  good  hits."     The    critic  remarks 
on  the    unfortunate  fact,   all  too  evident,  that    looal  playwrights 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  and   that  no   capital  had  been 
made  of  the    "daily  follies  and  amusing  scenes. .  .occurring  here  In 
our  midst," 

These  early  theatres  were  determined  to  offer  full 

bills  of  plays— performances  began  at    7:00 — with   constant   variety 
and  numerous  inducements.     A  comment  on  the  eager  struggle  for 
patronage  is  found  in  the    statenEnt    contained  in  local   theatre 
advertisements  of  the   Jenny  Lind:    "The  Gallery  has  been  fitted 
up  in  elegant  style  expressly  for  respectable  colored  people." 

As  the  year  of   1851  closed,   it  vas  evident  that  Mr. 
Maguire  had  more  or  less  Che  advantage  over  his   rival,  Doo   Robinson. 
A  benefit  for  Maguire  was  the  occasion  of  partisan  praise  from 
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the  Alt  a,  always  the  supporter  of  the   Jenny  Lind,   which  commented 

in  its  columns  on  Maguire's  contribution  to  the  city   of  San 

Francisco: 

."MR.    LIAGUIRE'S  BENEFIT.—  The  walls    of  the 
Jenny  Lind  must  be   made  to    reverberate  the 
echoes  of  honest   and  timely  applause  to-night, 
in  token  of  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  a  worthy 
beneficiare,   the  founder  of  this  ruagnif icent 
temple  of  the   drama,   lir.    Thomas  Maguire... 
On  the  very  spot  where  now  stands  the  noblest 
and  most  imposing  edifice  in  the    state,  where 
now  flourishes  a  theatre  which   for  interior 
beauty,   grandeur  and  comfort  shall  compare 
with  the  best  in  America,  ::r.   Maguire   has 
four  times  witnessed  his  enterprise  crumble 
in  ashes,    and  his   fortune   *  dissolve  into  thin 
air.'     Surely  this  community  owes  Mr.    Maguire 
a  deep   debt  of  gratitude  for  the  display  of 
energy  which,   after  a  long    series  of    endurance 
and  disappointment,   has   at  length  established 
in  our   midst  one  of   the    most   permanent   sources 
of  good,    one  of  the   best  correctives  of   society, 
and  most    efficient   instruments  of   moral  reform 
ever  instituted  in    our  city..."    (December   11) 
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The       Roaring       Fifties 

THE  YEAR  1852 

The  year  1851,  with  its  "great  conflagrations," 
vigilance  ac titfities ,  and  the  establishment  of  two  pretentious 
theatres  in  San  Francisco,  was  followed  by  less  violent  but 
vacillating  development  in  the  local  drama.  The  wild  race  to 
produce  bigger  and  more  pretentious  and  more  frequent  plays, 
to  out-do  rival  troupes  by  offering  more  featured  attractions, 
funnier  farces,  heavier  tragedies,  had  resulted  in  a  weakening 
in  quality  of  dramatic  productions,  which  thinned  audiences, 
already  hyper- critical.  The  authors  of  The  Annals  speak  of 
the  "chaotic  confusion  of  the  theatre,"  attributing  this 
condition  to  "want  of  industry  and  tact  in  its  managers  and 
the  absence  of  proper  discipline  among  their  employees,  the 
former  regarding  neither  reason  nor  interest,  while  the  latter 
defied  submission  or  control;  and  the  neglect  of  the  one  to 
provide  proper  accessories,  was  fully  equalled  t)]$r  the  imperfection 
of  the  others  in  the  text  of  the  plays  presented." 

The  American  and  the  Jenny  Lind  managed  to  remain  open 
for  nightly  performances  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  1852. 
The  newspapers,  well  versed  in  modern  journalistic  methods, 
constantly  referred  to  the  houses  as  "full"  or  "crowded." 

On  January  2  Mr.  Bingham  made  his  debut  at  the  American, 
giving  a  rather  weak  performance  in  "Rob  Roy"  with  the  Thornes; 
he  is  not  mentioned  again.  On  January  29  the  Chapmans  began  an 
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engagement  at  this  theatre,  replacing  the  C.  R.  Thornes  and 
Hiss  Emily;  the  Thornes  on  the  next  night  opened  at  the  Jenny  • 
Lind  with  L.  Mestayer  and  J.  H.  Smith.  Eobinson  .later  added 
the  Llorente  Family  and  others  at  the  American  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  get  back  onto  his  feet. 

Noteworthy  plays  billed  during  January  were:  a 
"Macbeth  Travestie"  at  the  Jenny  Lind  in  which  Mr.  Svrard 
played  King  Duncan,  a  part  which  he  had  created  at  Mitchell's 
Olympic  in  New  York,  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Kent's  Lady  Macbeth  "a  la 
Cushmari'j  "The  Reformed  Drunkard"  at  the  American  on  January  20, 
with  Doc  Robinson  as  Charles  Freeheart  and  Miss  Coad  as  Kate; 
"The  French  Spyj  or,  the  Fall  of  Algiers"  at  the  American  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Chapmans '  first  appearance,  January  30, 
with  Mrs.  Chapman  playing  three  parts. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  Jenny  Lind 
in  January*  During  December  J.  Evrard  had  acted  as  Stage  Manager 
Wm.  Dayton  as  Treasurer  (T.  Maguire,  proprietor).  In  January 
J.  B.  Booth,  Jr.,  was  announced  as  Stage  Manager,  R.  Smith,  Jr., 
as  Treasurer $  At  a  benefit  for  Booth  on  February  6,  on  the 
occasion  of  presentation  of  the  "fairy  spectacle,"  entitled 
"Cherry  and  Fair  Star,"  in  conjunction  with  "Richard  III," 
the  Alta  reported  a  "literal  jam."  Mrs.  Thome  played 
Cherry;  Mrs.  Booth,  Fair  star. 

Three  days  later  the  Jenny  Lind  reduced  prices t 
formerly  set  at  500,  $1,  $2,  and  $3,  they  were  now  lowered 
to  50yJ,  $1,  $1.50,  and  $2,  as  "an  inducement  to  the  patrons 
of  the  Jenny  Lind . " 
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The  middle  of  February  marked  the  commencement  of  those 
revolutionary  changes  which  Effected  the  San  Francisco  theatre  so 
radically.  In  the  first  place,  Doc  Robinson  gave  up  the  American; 
IcCabe  notes:  "February  19,  1352.  Last  night  Dr.  Robinson's 
Lessee ship." 

Assuming  sole  control  of  his  American  Theatre  on 
December  25, "Doc"  had  slipped  back,  in  spite  of  his  own  personal 
popularity,  and  finally  was  forced  to  give  up  in  Jovial  despair. 
The  story  is  told  that  he  closed  his  theatre  by  giving  a  performance 
featuring  himself,  at  the  end  of  which  he  introduced  his  little 
son,  Charles,  already  famous  for  his  unfortunate  appearance  with 
LCr s .  Stark  in  "The  Stranger,"  in  an  impudent  song,  "Wary  a  Red, 
llary  a  Red."  Afterwards  Doc  rounded  out  his  farewell  by  giving 
a  supper  with  champagne .  For  several  months  he  remained  on  the 
outskirts  of  San  Francisco's  theatres,  then  disappeared  temporarily, 
although  his  home  on  Telegraph  Hill  was  always  a  popular  resort 
for  the  profession. 

A  week  or  so  earlier  the  "Celebrated  and  Original  New 
Orleans.  Serenaders,"  usually  known  as  Buckley's  Serenaders,  opened 
at  the  Adelphi  for  a  successful  ten-day  run.  In  the  company  were 
Messrs.  G.  Swain  Buckley,  R.  Bishop  Buckley,  F.  Buckley,  J.  Burke 
Buckley,  J.  II.  Collins,  J.  Mullen,  and  A.  H.  Barry.  On  February  20, 
after  a  season  of  "full  houses,"  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reviewer, 
the  minstrels  took  their  departure  for  up-state  towns  on  a  tour 
•which  did  not  bring  them  back  to  San  Francisco  until  April. 
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But  the  really  important  event  of  the  winter  was  Che 

appearance  at  the  Jenny  Lind  on  February  14  of  Mrs.  Alexinu 

Fisher  Baker  and  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Lev/is  Baker,  a  few  months 

wed  and  fresh  from  Mrs.  Baker's  triumphs  in  the  east*  The  Annals  6  '  ' 

credits  Mr.  Baker  with  the  regeneration  of  the  San  Francisco 

theatre,  through* his  later  activities  as  an  assiduous  and 

meticulous  director  and  manager.  His  wife  from  the  first  won 

local  applause,  and  in  the  months  to  follow  established  olsself 

as  a  solid  favorite.  Her  first  appearance  in  "The  Hunchback" 

brought  from  the  Alta  critic  the  comment:  ~   -.^ 

"There  is  a  freshness  and  simplicity  and  at 
the  same  time  a  finish  in  the  acting  of  Mrs. 
Baker  that  will. make  her  as  popular  here  as 
they  have  elsewhere." 

At  a  benefit  for  Mrs.  Baker  on  February  20  she  played 
the  part  of  Juliet  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  At  the  close  of  the 
performance  she  was  called  before  the  curtain  to  be  showered  with 
bouquets.  To  one  of  these  was  attached  a  diamond  ring,  gift  of 
some  expatriate  Philadelphian  who  had  admired  Mrs.  Baker  during 
her  triumphs  there.  The  ring  is  described  by  the  Alta  as  "of 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  containing  nine  stones,  and  valued 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  On  the  inside  is  engraved 
*Auld  lang  'syne • ' " 

The  Baiters  played  for  three  weeks,  then  visited  Sacramento, 
returning  to  San  Francisco  in  March. 

We  note  in  theatre  columns  of  the  newspapers  that  on 
Bebruary  26  a  very  unusual  performance  was  offered  at  the  Jenny 
Lind,  Mr.  Thome  playing  the  lead  in  the  1st,  3rd,  and  5th  acts 
of  "Richard  III,"  Mr.  Booth  playing  the  part  in  the  2nd  and  4th  1 
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It  was  in  February,  too,  that  Steve  Maseett,  already  venerated 
as  a  pioneer  entertainer,  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  give  a 
"farewell  concert;1  this  time  assisted  by  Miss  Coad  and  Mr. 
McCorkle.. 

In  March  the  drama  was  still  unsettled.  A  fine  company^ 
y     made  up  of  the  Bakers,  the  Starks,  Mr.  Chanfrau,  and  Kisses 
Coad  and  Albertine^announced  the  opening  of  the  Adelphi  on 
March  2;  but  only  one  performance  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  this  "most  powerful  combination  of  talent  ever  presented 
to  the  San  Francisco  public."  The  Alta  refers  to  "the  withdrawal 
of  two  of  the  principal  members  of  the  company^  as  the  explanation 
for  the  change  of  plans.  Indeed,  Miss  Coad  joined  Booth's 
troupe  on  March  4j  the  Bakers  appeared  with  him  on  March  5j 
the  Starks  had  withdrawn  from  the  company  on  the  opening  night, 
hurt  by  certain  derogatory  remarks  about  themselves  which  had 
•&>   ~"  come  to  their  ears  and  wreaked  havoc  "-with  their  professional 
sensibilities  •  *"""  ._  . 

In  the  meantime  Booth  had  moved  the  Jenny  Lind  company 
to  the  Americam  where  Robinson  was  still  listed  as  lessee. 
Booth  and  his  wife  left  for  the  Atlantic  states  during  the 
month  for  the  announced  purpose  of  persuading  his  father  to 
visit  California.  Rainer  and  Donaldson's  Serenaders,  veterans 
of  an  eight- year  tour  in  England  and  America,  opened  at  the 
Jenny  Lind,  replacing  the  dramatic  company.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Lehman  Family,  who  had  connections  with  the  well-known 
Ravel  Family  and  had  played  at  Niblo'S  Garden,  New  York,  Their 
s      programs ,ine hiding  tight- rope  dancing,  Spanish  dances,  and 
pantomime,  were  received  coldly j  they  soon  closed. 
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The  month  of  larch  saw  three  i:  portant  debuts  by 
performers  with  established  reputations.  W.  B.  Chapman,  actor, 
author,  and  manager,  "late  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York," 
gathered  up  the  best  available  talent  and  reopened  the  Jenny 
Lind  on  March  15*  Included  in  his  company  were:  the  Bakers, 
Mesdstmes  Proctor,  Hamilton,  and  Judah;  hisses  Coad,  Montague, 
Edwin,  and  Josephine j  and  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Dajy,  Green,  Barker, 
Haywood,  Kent,  Wright,  Byers,  and  West*  He  added  to  the  company 

~"  ^    </     the  famous  Caroline  Chapman  on  March  23  and  the  dancer^  Mile. 

r  — 

s     Celestegfon  the  17th.  Mile.  Celeste's  debut  performance  included 

a  burletta  entitled  "Lola  Montes."  Lola's  fame  was  already 

*-    reaching  the  west  and  her  adventures  in  New  York  received 

comment  in  local  papers  during  the  year. 

On  March  27  the  American  was  reopened  briefly  by  James 
Ev^ard  at  reduced  prices,  with  v  audeville  bills  which  were  not 
particularly  successful.  In  -pril  Mr.  Stark,  who  had  been 
"rusticating"  in  San  Jose  after  differences  with  the  Jenny  Lind 
management,  was  to  take  over  the  American  for  drama  again. 

Other  amusements  still  crept  in.  At  the  end  of  March 
the  Lee  Family,  which  had  played  several  times  in  theatres, 
opened  a  circus  on  Pine  Street  for  a  fev;  nights.  There  were 
several  Grand  Rat- Killing  Matches  at  which  local  sports  entered 
their  dogs — one  noted  at  the  Phoenix  Bowling  Saloon,  another 
at  the  Flying- Horse  Rooms.  The  advertisements  read,  "Gentlemen 
wishing  to  try  their  dogs,  will  find  plenty  of  rats  at  all  times 
during  the  day." 
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Then  the  French  company  still  valiantly  gave  Sunday 
evening  performances  at  the  Adelphi.  And  on  March  22  a  momentous 
debut  was  that  of  Madame  Elisa  Biscaccianti,  "the  American  Thrush," 
who  gave  the  first  of  ten  Grand  Concerts  with  magnificent  success. 
The  A„lta  says  that  "the  approbation  of  the  audience  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds ...no  artist  in  California  has  ever  achieved  so 
great  a  triumph."  Biscaccianti  remained  in  California  for 
many  months,  recovered  from  temporary  illness,  gave  numerous 
additional  concerts ,  and  retained  her  popularity  until  her 
departure.  In  the  style  of  the  day,  the  Calif ornians  adopted 
her,  just  as  they  grew  to  call  Caroline  Chapman  "our  Caroline" 
and  waxed  possessive  over  the  Booths  and  Bakers. 

In  April  Stark  opened  the  dramatic  season  at  the  American 
with  a  troupe  including  Proctor,  C.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Woodward, 
Barry i  Lrs.  Stark,  and  so  on.  "'  He  indulged  freely  his  taste  for 
classic  tragedy  and  melodrama.,  playing  in  rapid  succession  such 
tried  favorites  as  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "Damon  and  Pythias," 
v^    "Douglas,"  "Richelieu,"  etc.,  of  course  retaining' good  parts 


c 


A 

for  himself.  The  Jenny  Lind  was  in  difficulties, -or  her  owner 


►"-   was,"" so  there  was  little  competition,  and  Stark  held  the  theatre 
open  until  June.  Then,  making  delayed  adieus,  he  departed  for  the 
*""  oerst*.  He—Left -Proctor  in  charge, -frirs*  -Stark-  remaining  with  the 
company. 

In  April  also  a  "neat"  little  theatre  on  Commercial 
Street  was  opened  at  50y>-  and  $1  admission  and  called  "The 
Varieties,"  an  indication  of  the  type  of  entertainment  offered. 
Simons  on  find  Peck  inaugurated  4n  May  a  series  of  Promenade 
Concerts  "a  la  Julien"  at  the  Arcade  Saloon.  The  Alleghanians, 
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a  quartet ,',  opened  at  the  Adelphi  May  24,  later  moved  to  the 


y   Jenny  Lind*  Lee  and  Marshall'1  s  National  Circus  played  June  5-15*  . 
the  Philadelphia  Circus  arrived  July  30.  The  Lyric  Casino, 
late  the  Verandah,  on  June  27  presented  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Grand  Concerts  by  Mme«  Foubert;  this  hall,  described  by  the 
Alta  as  "the  most  elegantly  decorated  saloon  in  San  Francisco," 
later  was  re-christened  the  Verandah  and  was  the  scene  of 
various  concerts  throughout  the  year."  Buckley's  Serenaders 
played  again  at  the  Adelphi,  June  14-21.  Signora  Biscaccianti 
returned  from  a  tour  of  the  mines  and  gave  another  series  i.cf 
concerts  and  oratorios  in  July.  -.: 

With  Stark's  departure  for  the  east,  the  American  went 
in  for  gaudy  productions  under  Proctor's  guidance.  We  note  on 
June  27  "Esmeralda;  or,  the  Bell- Ringer  of  Ilotre  Dame,"  of  which 
the  Herald  says  that  it  is  "mere  claptrap..."  On  July  2 

f    "Kazeppa"  was  given;  without  mention  of  actors^the  Herald 
says,  "The  horse,  upon  whose  performance  much  of  the  effect 
depends,  conducted  himself  with  entire  propriety." 

On  this  note  Proctor  seems  to  have  discontinued  playing 
temporarily,  nainer's  Original  Serenaders  came  to  the  American 

y     for  a  few  nights j  Proctor  prepared  for  a  new  season. 

A  minor  production  worthy  of  note  was  that  of  "Monsieur 
Gogo  in  California,"  by  Ivi.  Jules  de  France,  said  to  have  been 
"the  first  entire  piece  on  California  which  will  appear  on  the 
stage."  It  was  produced  by  the  French  company  at  the  Adelphi 

S     on  June  island  was  received  with  mingled  applause  and  disapproval. 
The  Alta  commented: 
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"It  was... an  evidence  of  bad  taste,  and  an 
unpardonable  liberty,  to  introduce  a  distinguished 
citizen  as  one  of  the  characters.  There  was 
neither  justice,  propriety,  nor  necessity  for 
such  a  proceeding..." 


The  fine  prospects  wHth  which  the  magnificent  new 
San  Francisco  theatres  had  opened  in  the  fall  were  not  realized 
during  the  following  months.  Perhaps  Doc  Robinson  and  Tom 
Maguire  had  each  bitten  off  more  than  he  could  chew. 

Probably  Maguire  had  already  early  in  the  year  begun 
to  branch  out  prematurely  into  that  monopoly  of  theatrical 
business  Milch  he  was  finally  successfully  to  establish.  Possibly 
he  had  taken  over  shares  in  the  American,  or  had  managed  to 
obtain  some  means  of  control.  Maguire  was  always  a  fine  promoter, 
V  always  enjoyed  having  several  irons  in  every  fire j~ to  his  own 
undoing. 

In  February  a  discouraged  actor  had  written  from  San 

Francisco  to  New  York  complaining  of  the  state  of  affairs: 

"The  condition  in  which  theatricals  now  are  is 
truly  deplorable ;  there  are  two  theatres  in  San  • 
Francisco,  one  each  in  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Sonoma 
and  llarysville — all  of  which  it  is  understood  are 
under  one  management,  whSteh  exercises  a  kind  of 
despotism  over  the  profession,  and  compels  actors 
to  come  to  their  terms...  Living  is  so  high,  unless 
the  pay  is  enormous,  an  actor  cannot  save  a  dollar, 
and  the  amount  required  to  come  home  so  great,  that 
he  must  either  play  for  a  mere  living,  or  go  to  the 
mine  s  and  die ..." 

In  the  absence  of  corroborative  information,  it  is 

difficult  to  fathom  this  communication.  Was  it  Maguire  who  held 

the  drama  so  in  thrall?  We  know  that  Robinson  was  failing 

ignominiously  at  the  American  in  February,  that  Maguire  was 

still  putting  up  a  fine  front.  But  by  June  even  this 
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appearance  of  prosperity  was  no  longer  to  be  maintained. 

Maguire,  too,  had  succumbed  to.  the  current  financial  depression 

in  the  theatrical  world.  *  ;  ^S/!>^^.\ 

During  the  spring  Maguire.had  played  an  occasional 

trump  card  at  the  Jenny  Lind.  One  of  these  was  the  introduction 

locally  of  Wilmarth  Waller,  young  American  tragedian,  who 

played  for  about  a  week  in  heavy  vdeces.  In  May  Caroline 

Chapman,  establishing  herself  as  a  local  favorite,  played  a 

fairly  successful  engagement  at  the  house.  But  Maguire  was. 

besieged  by  builders  and  mechanics  demanding  payment  for 

services  in  erecting  the  fine  theatre,  and  in  desperation  was 

negotiating  with  the  City  Fathers  in  an  attempt  to  sell  the 

theatre  for  a  City  Hall.  He  asked  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the 

Jenny  Lind,  swearing  that  this  was  several  thousands  below  its 

cost.  Bitter  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  whole  proposition. 

At  a  public  meeting  on  the  Plaza  on  June  2,  according  to  the 

Herald,  Dr.  Gihon,  one  of  the  authors  of  The  Annals,  orated 

vehemently : 

"I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  splendid  building— 
'.       a  beautiful  building — a  beautiful  theatre ,  but  for 
God's  sake  let  it  be  kept  as  a  theatre,  (laughter,) 
and  let  us  not  allow  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  put 
•their  hands  in  the  public  treasury,  for  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  make  us  buy  it 
against  our  will...  It  would  seem  as  if  they  regard 
the  public  treasury  as  a  goose,  to  be  plucked  by 
them  at  their  leisure." 

Mr.  Broderick  spoke  in  favor  of  the  purchase ,  but 

was  shouted  down.  "The  meeting  then  separated  peaceably,  to 

the  surprise  of  many,  as  a'  collision  was  expected."  The 

matter  was  a  very  important  topic  in  San  Francisco  for  many 
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months,  ftfter  the  actual. purchase  certain  citizens  sought  to 
/  obtain  an  injunction  against  the  Board  of  Aldermerk  and  there 
y    was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  necessary  remodelling^ «5«i — 

so  on»  \    ■ 

With  the  Jenny  -Lind  loot  to  the  theatre  and  the. 


American  struggling,  the  outlook  was  gloomy.  The  Altai . of 

i\  '■'.'■ 
June  6  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows:  I 

"It  will  probably  not  be  denied  that  the  j 
drama  in  tliis  city  and  elsewhere  has  been  fdr 
many  months  on  the  decline  •  The  fine  theatres 
which  have  been  erected  at  an  immense  cost; t 
have  proved  ruinous  failures  as  investments i\ 
The  fair  prospects  which  our  city  once  enjoyed 
of  witnessing  the  drama  established  on  a   i  I 
splendid,  successful  and  enduring  basis  have  \ 
been  dissolved,  good  companies  have  been  broken 
up,  and  the  divided  and' discordant  elements  '  ;', 
scattered  far  and  wide,  beyond  the  possibility1 
of  re-union.  Finally,  one  of  the  most  superb  . 
temples  of  the  drama  in  the  United  States,  jthe 
first  in  this  city,  is  to  be  cut  down^f converted 
into  a  public  edifice  of  another  chara^ter-j- 
and  so  transformed  as  to  be  forever  unavailable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built ...  lA 
disheartening  picture ,  truly. • • " 


In  the  midst  of  the  disorganization  and  uncertainty 
J      of  this  summer  of  1852^/one  great  event  stood  out.  On  July  30 
the  revered  but  aging  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Sr. ,  father^  of  the 
young  man  already  established  on  the  local  stage,  opened  a 
two  weeks*  engagement  at  the  Jenny  Lind,  now  definitely  sold 

.y  \ 

to  the  city  but  retained  for  this  momentous  appearance  under 

the  management  of  Daly  and  Chapman.  His  first  vehicle iwas  \. 

/  '   ■'  ' 

y      "The  Iron  Chest,'!-Sir  Edward  Mortimer  being  one  of  his  most 

famous  parts.  The  Herald  reports  that  "his  performance  was 

of  the  highest  order.  The  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing, 

and  l.r.  Booth  was  called  before  the  curtain  at  the  conclusion 
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of  the  piece,  but  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Booth,  Jr.,  made  a 
brief  speech  in  his  father's  stead." 

/  In  the  caster  with  the  great  Booth  were  Mr.  Mad  Mrs. 

J.  B.  Booth,  jr.,  E.  Booth,  W.  Chapman,  Daly,  Spear,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  Miss  Caroline  Chapman.  Young  Edwin  Booth, 
J      a  youth  of  seifeps"  nineteen,  accompanied  his  father  to 

California  in  the  role  of  valet,  keeper,  and  general  factotum. 

/      He  appeared  occasionally  in  minor  parts  but  neither  his  father 
nor  anyone  else  had  very  much  hope  or  interest  in  a  possible 
thespian  future  for  the  quiet  young  man.  The  senior  Booth 

/   had  "lost  much  of  his  vigor,"  his  voice  was  not  what  it  had 
been;  he  was  noted  for  heavy  and  persistent  drinking  and 
unreliability  on  the  stage,  and  constant  attendance  was 
required  to  assure  his  presence  at  the  theatre.  Both  Junius 
Brutus,  Jr.,  and  Edwin  seem  to  have  lent  their  services  in  this 
cause,  and  Booth  was  received  in  irreverent  San  Francisco  with 
high  praise  and  admiration.  He  followed  "The  Iron  Chest"  with 
a  nightly  changing  program  of  his  famous  roles:  "Hamlet," 

^     "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts, "^and  the^famous  Shakespearean 

tragedies.  On  August  9  Booth  donated  his  services  for  an 

Orphan's  Benefit  at  the  Jenny  Lind.  He  played  in  San  Francisco 

for  a  triumphant  fortnight ,  marking  the  end  of  the  Jenny  Lind 

III  with  a  blaze  of  antique  glory. 

The  Alta  of  July  31  had  said  of  Booth: 

"We  looked  upon  him  as  we  would  look  upon 
a  splendid  ruin,  aged  and  crumbling,  but  majestic 
and  magnificent  even  in  its  decay..." 
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.  From  San  Francisco  Booth  wont  to  Saciramento ,  where 
his  meticulous  tragic  style,  beautiful  hut  self-consciously 
poetic  and  grandiose  in  an  already  decaying  formula,  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  miners.  Booth's  sojourn  inland  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  briefly  before  he  sailed  for 
the  east,  leaving  young  Edwin  to  tour  the  mines  unhappily  through 
a  trying  winter.  Booth,  Senior,  died  a  few  months  later  on  a 
north-bound  Mississippi  River  steamboat. 


On  August  15  the  aakers  announced  that  they  were 
renovating  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  which,  under  their  gifted 
management,  remained  for  weeks  the  leading"temple  of  legitimate 
drama"  in  the  city.  The  opening  play,  presented  on  August  21, 

/  was  "Fazio •»  with  the  Bakers,  Mrs.  Judah,  and  Mr.  J.  Tlioman  in 
the  cast.  Semi-popular  melodramas  followed,  many  of  them  new 
to  the  city — "The  Duke's  Wager V  and  "Agnes  De  Vere"  among  them. 

During  this  fall  of  1852,  while  the  Bakers  continued 
at  the  Adelphi  with  a  good  company,  other  San  Francisco  favorites 
were  touring  the  mining  towns,  a  favorite  between- season  or 
between-engagement  occupation  for  many  years  to  come.  In  October 
J        we  note  that  SignoraBiscaccianti  was  singing  in  the  "Southern 

/  mines";  C.  E.  Bingham,  LlcCloskey,  Mile.  Celeste,  and  others^-" 
were  at  Marysville,  where  in  November  a  "new  brick  theatre"  was 
dedicated;  W.  B.  Chapman  and  Caroline  were  in  Sonoma — a  month 
later  they  were  in  Stockton;  the  "Chapman  Family" — the  "Lesser 

>/   Chapmans"  who  had  been  in  California  for  almost  two  years — were 
at  Murphy's  Diggings  in  Calaveras  County;  the  Alleghanian  quartet 
was  in  Sacramento .  All  of  the  small  mining  towns  were  now 
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erecting  theatres,  sometimes  only  flimsy  shacks  or  tents, 
which  housed  early  troupers.  There  were  amateur  societies 
which  presented!  plays^crudely  preparedYand  imported  stars  for 
critical  appraisal.  Such  a  society  erected  a  theatre  at 
Mokelumne  Hill* 

During  the  fall  in  San  Francisco  the  American  Theatre 
had  an  irregular  existence.  Reopened  by  Proctor  and  D.  C. 
v^    Anderson  on  August  7,  this  house  was  Mei"  referred  to  as  under 
^   the  management  of  Mrs.  Stark 3  &t±±i  later,^  ©£  a  joint  stock 
company.  Between  regular  productions  it  housed  miscellaneous 
benefits,  concerts,  and  so  On. 

In  September  the  Armory  Hall,  later  for  a  brief  time 
known  as  the  Olympic*  was  opened  by  the  Allegtianians .  In 
November  the  Campbell  Minstrels  opened  at  this  theatre,  in 
January  of  1853  Buckley's  Original  New  Orleans  Serenaders 
returned  to  it. 

In  October  was  adpeetised  in  the  Alta i 

"GREAT  MORAL  ATTRACTION. .  .GREAT  PANORAMA  OP 
THE  BAY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  HUDSON  RIVER,  Beginning 
at  the  Highlands  of  Neversink  and  extending  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  and  painted  on  5000  yards  of  canvas." 

This  splendid  "moral  attraction"  was  presented  at  Elleard's  Hall, 

276  Montgomery  street. 

The  fall  of  1852  was  also  distinguished  by  the  appearance 
of  an  exotic  type  of  drama  which  has  remained  a  part  of  San 
Francisco's  life  to  the  present  day.  This  was  the  Chinese  Theatre. 

On  October  8  the  American  was  opened  for  a  few  nights' 
appearance  of  a  troupe  of  Chinese  jugglers  performing  "astonishing 
feats."  On  October  18  the  same  theatre  presented  the  Hong  Took 
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Tong  Dramatic  Company,  composed  of  123  Chinese  players  and 
Chinese  orchestra,  in  a  series  of  Chinese  plays.  The  performances 
were  liberally  patronized  by  local  Cantonese,  who  had  settled  in 
the  city  in  considerable  numbers  by  this  time  and  were  thriving 
as  restaurant  keepers,  laundrymen,  and  so  on.  According  to  the 
Alta  of  October  20,  this  venture  was  financed  by  Cantonese 
merchants  and  by  the  members  of  the  company,  all  shareholders 
in  the  enterprise,  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  "no  less 
than  2000  pounds"  for  freight,  transportation  of  actors,  and 
incidental  expenses.  Says  the  reporter,  "They  have  brought 
with  them  the  frame-work  of  a  large  theatre,  with  the  intention 
of  erecting  it  here."  This  procedure  seems  less-'strange  when 
we  consider  how  many  early  buildings  were  transported  piece-meal 
from  the  eastern  states,  or  from  China,  and  erected  in  San 
Francisco  according  to  furnished  plans.  The  Parrott  Building 
was  a  marvel  of  the  city,  each  stone  being  labelled  by  Chinese 
characters  decipherable  only  to  the  Chinese  laborers  who 
erected  it. 

The  promised  Chinese  Theatre  was  reported  progressing 
favorably  on  December  19,  and  on  December  23  was  opened  for 
performances.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  at  least  one 
Chinese  theatre  in  San  Francisco  at  all  periods  almost  without 
/V  exception — at  the  peakjfsix  operating-  at  one  time.  The  Chinese 
players  and  their  music  have  always  been  cause  for  wonder  and 
some  ridicule  by  resident  San  Franciscans,  who  nevertheless 
"''   have  displayed  them  proudly  to  tourists  for  eighty- five  years. 
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In  October,  according  to  contemporary  records,  a 
French  Theatre  was  planned  and  commenced,  the  report  being 
circulated  that  the  great  Rachel  would  be  invited  to  play- 
in  it  on  completion.   Ihe  theatre,  later  the  Union,  was  not 
opened  until  the  following  spring. 

In  November  Sacramento  was  levelled  by  a  great  fire, 
and  benefits  were  given  at  the  American  and  at  the  Adelphi 
and  by  Signora  Biscaccianti ,  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
interior.  On  November  22  Biscaccianti  opened  the  new  San 

Frsn  Cisco  Hall,  erected  by  a  New  York  capitalist  named 
Niblo,  on  former  mud  flats  at  Montgomery  and 
Washington  Streets. 


The  local  Alta ,  anticipating  the  panegyrics  of 
California  boosters,  remarked  on  November  27  of  Signora 
Biscaccianti:  "Hard  study  and  constant  practice,  and  perhaps 
our  climate — ever  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  excellence — 
have  developed  the  vocal  powers  of  the  Signora  to  a  remarkable 
degree  since  her  arrival  here." 

A  few  days  later  the  gracious  Biscaccianti  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  audience  on  the  debut  of  the 
"Swan  of  Erin,"  beautiful  Catherine  Hayes,  who  "threw  the 
musical  world  of  San  Francisco  into  a  fever  of  excitement." 
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The  choice  seat  for  Kate's  opening  concert  on  November  30 
sold  for  $1,150  to  the  Empire  Engine  Company.  Kate,  described 
as  "about  thirty  years  of  age .. .graceful ,  queen- like. ..of 
medium  stature,  with  a  fair  oval  face. .  .features  regular, 
hair  bright  auburn,  eyes  blue,"  was  received  enthusiastically 
and  somewhat  boisterously  by  San  Franciscans.  The  Alta  critic 
was  disappointed  in  her  more  ambitious  operatic  numbers,  but 
delighted  with  her  ballads,  which  he  felt  she  presented 
charmingly.  Kate  gave  a  long  series  of  successful  concerts, 
including  a  number  of  operatic  renderings  in  costume ,  which 
so  endeared  her  to  San  Franciscans  that  she  is  still  spoken 
of  v/ith  affection  and  so^.e  awe.  She  left  California  in  May 
of  1853,  but  returned  in  the  following  yeafc. 

At  the  American,  intermittently  during  the  fall, 
Proctor  presented  drama  with  much  the  same  company  he  had 
directed  in  the  summer.  Then  in  November,  after  many 
interruptions,  he  began  a  series  of  major  productions,  his 
original  company  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  lesser 
Chapmans  and  of  Mile.  Celeste 8  According  to  sojiie  accounts, 
*      the  charming  dancing  of  Misses  Celeste,  Chapman  jand  Rivers 
was  "alone  sufficient  to  secure  a  large  attendance." 

The  reviews  in  contemporary  newspapers  give  evidence 
of  a  very  interesting  development  in  the  taste  of  the  San 
Francisco  public  at  this  time.  The  Bakers,  shrewd  in  the  ways 
of  the  theatre,  had  perhaps  anticipated  the  day  when  constant 
repetition  of  Shake spear can  tragedies  and  stock  melodramas 
would  cloy. 

Mrs.  Baker,  under  one  management  and  another,  had 
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fts^ presented  her  favorite  play,  "The  Hunchback,"  perhaps 

twenty  times  during  the  year  1852.  Stark  had  insisted  upon 

repeating  over  and  over  again  his  triumphs  in  "Richelieu," 

"Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "Damon  and  Pythias,"  and  his  other 

stand-bys.  The  public  had  stood  for  it  as  long  as  it  would. 

The  spirit  of  burlesque  was  invading  even  the  most  sacred 

precincts-- the  "Macbeth  Travestie"  was  succeeded  by  farces 

that  came  closer  home.  Buckley's  Serenaders  in  January 

burlesqued  "Kate  Hayes1  Celebrated  Orchestra,"  but  this  was 

bettered  by  the  skit  directed  at  Miss  Hayes*  predecessor 

and  entitled  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biscuit  Chanter." 

Then  in  November  the  Bakers  -supplanted  the  stock 

melodramas  by  a  series  of  adaptations  from  Dickens.  The 

Alta  commented: 

"The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  company  is 
owing  to  the  judgment  displayed  in  presenting 
pieces  to  suit  the  people's  taste — something 
pleasing,  entertaining  and  attractive  and  that 
will  admit  of  repetition.  The  dull  and  heavy 
tragedy— and  the  stupid,  blood  and  thunder  dramas 
have  very  sensibly  been  dispensed  with  altogether, 
and  beautiful  and  interesting  plays  taken  from 
familiar  stories  and  histories  substituted... 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a 'larger  and  more  convenient 
building  is  not  to  be  procured,  as  the  performers 
not  only  labor  under  many  serious  disadvantages, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  night  that  there  are  not 
many  who  are  unable  to  gain  admittance." 

In  the  same  issue  (November  28)  the  Alta  comments 

on  Proctor's  production  of  "Macbeth"  at  the  American: 

"Circumstances  will  hardly  justify  the  introduction 
of ...Shakspeare's  tragedies  on  a  California  stage. 
To  those  who  do  not  understand  the  real  merits  of 
the  play,  it  is  a  dull  and  uninteresting  spectacle; 
while  those  who  can  appreciate  its  beauty,  lose  its 
effect  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  delineated." 
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Soon  after,  the  Golden  lira  in  turn  remarked t 

"In  our  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  an  actor 
to  do  justice  to  the  author  and  give  respect  to 
the  audience ,  when  he  allows  himself  to  throw 
into  his  part  a  number  of  vulgar  and  nonsensical 
•gags.' — Ho  prudent  manager  v;ould  tolerate  a 
practice  so  distasteful  and  disgusting.  We 
nave  seen  the  best  plays  on  the  stage  so  outraged 
by  a  class  of  brainless  muffs,  that  the  plot  and 
argument  of  the  piece  have  been  entirely  lo3t  ." 
(December  19,  1852) 

The  stage  in  California  was  growing  up  and  the  Bakers 
had  no  small  part  in  the  process. 

Still,  California^  sentimentality  overcame  mature 
conclusion.  On  December  27  James  Stark,  returned  from  a  tour 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  opened  in  a  series  of  his  old  favorites 
at  the  American  under  Proctor's  management.  The  old  titles 
ring  out  again:  "Richelieu,"  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "Ingomar," 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "The  Stranger,"  and  so  on. 

But  the  Chapmans  had  deserted  Proctor  to  join  with  the 
Junior  Booth  at  the  new  San  Francisco  Kail,  which  was 
"consecrated  to  Thespis"  on  December  25.  Booth  was  coming 
back  into  the  limelight  in  San  Francisco. 


AMSAL3  OF  THE  SAN  FK/JTCJSCQ  STAGES 12&s_ 

The       Roaring       Fifties 
THE' YEAH  1853 

The  year  1853  continued  the  transition  period  in  the 
early  San  Francisco  theatre.  The  town  was  growing  into  a  real 
city— by  the  close  of  the  year  its  inhabitants  numbered 
approximately  50,000.  New  buildings,  "elegant  and  substantial," 
and,  above  all,  comparatively  fireproof,  were  being  erected  on 
all  sides.  Planked  streets  were  giving  way  to  cobble-stones, 
the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  a  water  system  were  hailed  with 
delight  by  residents.  In  January  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  was  formed.  First  telegraph  systems  were  being 
installed  for  short  distances:  one  between  San  Francisco  and 
Point  Lobos,  to  augment  the  primitive  system  of  Telegraph 
Hill  signals  heralding  approaching  ships;  one  between  San 
j        Francisco  and  Marysville ',  others  to  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Jose.  The  Annals  state  that  in  1853  there  were  1G0  hotels 
and  public  houses  in  the  city,  20  bathing  establishments,  10 
public  schools,  18  churches,  14  fire  companies,  12  daily 
newspapers,  ^sefc-ae^e^ft.  The  bay  was  being  filled  in  and 
buildings  erected  on  the  new  waterfront. 

San  Francisco  was  still  gay  and  exuberant.  The  Mission 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  parties,  and  two  race-courses  with 
attendant  saloons,  attracted  sporting  men  of  the  town.  Two 
planlf  roads  now  led  to  the  Mission,  with  omnibuses  running 
every  half  hour  during  busy  periods  of  the  day.  These  highways 
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on  Sundays  and  fine  holidays  formed  a  splendid  promenade  for 
vehicles  and  equestrians.  Ladies  displayed  themselves  in  open 
carriages  in  the  gay  processional,  while  the  regulaS?  afternoon 
promenade  on  Montgomery  Street  had  become  an  established 
institution  of  the  city's  fashionables* 

Prices  were  still  high.  In  mid-summer  mechanics  and 
laborers  called  the  first  strikes  in  the  city,  as  a  result  of 
which  their  wages  were  raised  from  15  to  20%  in  most  cases. 
The  authors  of  The  Annals  remark  that  laborers •  wages  in  San 
Francisco  were  "at  least  five  times  higher  than  what  are  paid 
similar  workers  in  the  Atlantic  States." 

Besides  four  or  five  American  theatres  somewhat 
irregularly  open,  there  were  a  French  theatre,  a  German  theatre, 
a  Spanish  theatre,  and  a  Chinese  theatre,  enjoying  more  or 
less  lengthy  existence  during  the  year.  There  were  frequent 
concerts,  lectures,  balls,  sporting  events,  and  exhibitions 
by  local  gymnasts. 

Many  of  the  city's  inhabitants  were  still  unruly  and 

boisterous.  Theatres  were  sometimes  hard  put  to  it  to  retain 

a  semblance  of  order,  and  often  advertised,  as  the  American  did 

for  a  time,  "an  efficient  Police  has  been  engaged  and  strict 

order  will  be  enforced."  Audiences  were  less  rowdy  than 

over-exuberant.  Barry  and  Patten's  Men  and  Memories  of  San 

Francisco  contains  a  story  often  quoted,  which  illustrates  the 

captious  temper  of  theatre-goers  in  early  days: 

"One  evening,  when  some  unusual  attraction  v/as 
on  the  boards,  and  the  house  was  uncomfortably 
crowded  and  exceedingly  hot,  an  American  Sovereign, 
evidently  from  'Pike,'  occupying  a  seat  in  the  front 
of  the  dress-circle,  finding  the  atmosphere  too 
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sultry,  arose  upon  his  feet,  and  deliberately 
pulled  off  his  coat,  laid  it  upon  the  seat,  and 
sat  down  in  the  confort  of  shirt- sleeves. *  *  The 
'gods '.. .detected  this  breach  of  etiquette  before 
the  offender  had  seated  himself,  and  there  arose 
from  trie  sky-critics  such  a  yell  of  derision 
.that  the  words  upon  the  stage  were  drowned.  The 
actors  ceased... stood  in  their  places,  while 
the  babel  swelled... when  some  good-natured  person 
touched  the  unconventional  party  upon  the  shoulder 
and  explained  the  situation...  The  yell  of  triumph 
that  arose... was  beyond. . .description.  The  play 
proceeded,  and  the  dignity  of  San  Francisco 
dress-circle  etiquette  was  established." 

,rhe  Golden  iftra  of  Kay  29  notes  a  ruling  by  "Recorder 
Baker"  that  "anyone  who  pays  the  admission  fee  into  a  theatre 
has  a  perfect  right  to  give  vent  to  his  disapprobation^  an 
actor  or  the  performance  by  hissing,  provided  he  don't  kick 
up  a  row  generally."  The  italics  seem  to  indicate  that  critics 
were  excluded  from  even  the  privilege  of  hissing.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  some  of  them  were  unkind. 

Khe  theatrical  year  of  1853  wa3  principally  distinguished 
by  reason  of  illustrious  guests  entertained  by  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Baker,  firmly  established  as  a  prime  favorite  in  the  city, 
played  continuously  at  the  Adelphi  until  Kay  of  1853,  closing 
her  season  with  a  profit  to  the  management  of  some  $30,000, 
according  to  The  Annals.  For  five  months  longer  the  Bakers  were 
/     at  the  American^ and  it  was  not  until  April  of  1854  that  they 

departed  for  the  east,  having  proved  a  beneficent  and  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  theatre  of  the  pioneer  city.  Four  years  later 
they  were  to  return  f or  aaa^fcoy'.flstfi o£  triumph. 

Caroline  Chapman,  "lacking  feminine  beauty... beautiful 
in  soul  and  brilliant  in  talent,"  according  to  Leman  (Memories 
of  an  old  Actor) ,had  established  herself  as  a  vital  influence 
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and  during  the  year  of  1853  furnished  a  great  deal  of  fine  drama 
aa  well  as  a  great  deal  of  fine  laughter  to  the  city. 

•  lira .  Judah ,  to  play  through  a  splendid  and  extended 
career  of  some  thirty  years  on  the  San  Francisco  stage,  had 
arrived  in  the  city  and  already  established  herself  as  one  of 

* 

•the  finest  "old  women"  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Judah  had  had  a 
melodramatic  life.  In  1840,  it  was  related,  after  a  successful 
/    season  in  Florida^  she  had  set  sai^.  with  her  actor  husband  and 
two  children  to  fill  an  engagement  in  Havana.  Her  ship  wrecked, 
her  husband  drowned,  she  drifted  for  several  days  lashed  to  . 
wreckage  with  her  children,  who  died  of  exposure  and  hunger 
before  her  eyes.  Rescued  at  length,  she  recovered,  built  up  a 
new  life  for  herself  in  the  theatre,  and  married  John  Torrence, 
machinist  in  a  Hew  York  theatre.  Torrence  migrated  to  California, 
was  engaged  as  a  machinist  at  the  Jenny  Lind,  and  was  joined  by 
f  Mrs.  Torrence,  their  so^and  her  mother,  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
As  "Mrs*  Judah,"  she  was  venerated  by  San  Franciscans  and  played 
almost  constantly  in  California  until  her  death  in  1883. 

The  Starks  were  familiar  figures  in  San  Francisco  and 
by  very  priority,  if  not  also  by   ability,  would  have  been 
honored  as  founders  of  local  drama. 

Other  fine  actors  had.   established  themselves  locally ; 
but  in  1853  new  and  glamorous  names  are  found.  It  was  in  1853 
that  Mrs.  Catherine  Sinclair,  notoriously  divorced  from  Edwin 
Forrest,  arrived  in  the  city  to  implant  herself  firmly  and 
surely  on  its  stage.  Itwajs  in  1853  that  the  glamorous  Lola 
Monte  z  came  to  San  Francisco.  J.  E.  Murdoch,  great  tragedian, 
v  appeared  in  the  autumn.  In  the  late  fall^llatilda  Heron  and 
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Ivlroe.  Anna  Thill  on  joined  local  companies,     time.  Anna  Bishop 
arrived  as  the  third  of  that  great  trio  of  early  singers, 
Biscaccianti,  Hayes,   and  Bishop. 


During  the  spring  of  1853  San  Francisco  Hall  came 

into  preeminence  in  the  drama  of  the  city.  Young  Junius  Booth 

proved  to  be  a  good  manager  as  well  as  a  competent,  though 

perhaps  too  aspiring,  actor.  Here  on  January  2  he  introduced 

Doc  Robinson  of  local  fame,  who  had  even  ventured  into  politics 

during  past  months.  Says  The  Annals: 

"Dr.  D.  G.  Robinson. . .gained  considerable 
popularity  by  a  series  of' doggerel,  'random  rhymes' 
which  he  gave  on  his  own  stage,  in  which  almost 
every  municipal  man  of  mark  was  hit  off,  and 
sometimes  pretty  hardly  too.  So  highly  were  these 
verses  relished,  and  so  much  favor  did  the  author 
gain  thereby  with  the  people,  that  Dr.  Robinson 
was  triumphantly  returned  as  Alderman  to  fill  a 
Vacancy  which  had  occurred  in  the  first  board. 
He  was  afterwards  seriously  named  as  likely  to 
be  the  most  popular  candidate  for  the  mayoralty 
in  1S52.  Such  rewards  do  the  generous  citizens 
bestow  upon  those  who  amuse  them.  Dr.  Robinson's 
rhymes  were  subsequently  collected  into  a  small 
printed  pamphlet." 

yyS  After  some  months'  absence  from  the  stage^f  "Doc" 

came  back,  popular  as  ever4  "fce  play  ±n  \All   theatre  of  hi 5  eld 

■rival y  Turn  ^laguire.  He  "made  quite  a  hit"  in  one  of  his 

lengthy  and  facetious  songs  which  ran  to  46  verses. 

The  Starks  were  still  at  the  American,  where  Mrs. 

Woodward  joined  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On 

January  21  and  23,  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  the  city, 

the  American  presented  "Putnam;  or,  The  Iron  Son  of  '76."  The 
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theatre,  through  lack  of  information  or  perhaps  by  design, 
advertised  this  as  the  first  production  of  the  piece  in 
California.  Ned  Bingham,  promoter  of  the  amateur  venture  in 
Monterey  several  years  earlier,  was  not  in  the  city  to  protest. 

The  Bakers  were  playing  steadily  at  the  Aclelphi,  filling 
the  little  house  and  receiving  praise  from  the  critics.  On 
January  9,  according  to  the  then  newly  established  newspaper, 
"^e  Golden  israi  the  Bakers  had  played  some  130  nights  at  this 
v  theatre — "merit  alone  i3  the  secret  of  their  great  success  and 
popularity."  The  critic  applauds  their  introduction  of  "sterling 
comedies"  like  "Wild  Oats,"  a  particularly  successful  piece. 
He  also  compliments  Messrs.  Booth  and  Chapman  for  their  program 
of  "^ight,  new  and  amusing  dramas"  at  the  San  Francisco  Theatre 
or  Hall,  declaring  that  they  have  "anticipated  the  desires  of 
many  of  our  play-goers,"  This  can  only  be  construed  as  indirect 
censure  of  the  policy  of  the  Starks  at  the  American,  where, 
during  the  week  then  just  past,  the  following  plays  had  been 
offered:  "Richelieu,"  "Othello,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Ingomar,"  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "The  Stranger,"  "Hamlet." 

On  January  31,  says  the  Golden  Era,  "the  inimitable 
Br.  took  what  he  humorously  called  one  of  his  farewell  benefits, 
on  which  occasion  he  appeared  in  a  new  song,  which  was  received 
with  much  laughter  at  the  expense  of  our  'city  fathers.'"  This 
was  a  deserved  lampoon  against  the  overworked  system  of  "farewell 
engagements"  which  had  reached  preposterous  proportions  in 
local  theatres.  In  May  of  1852,  for  example,  Mr.  F.  S.  Chanfrau 
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and  Miss.  Albertine ,  dancer,  had  simultaneously  decided  to  return 

to  the  Atlantic  coast.  On  May  13  was  announced  the  first  night 

of  their  farewell  engagement,  on  May  17,  the  last.  On  May  18 

the  advertisements  were  headed  "Re- engagement.. .for  a  few  nights 

only."  Then  came  the  "run"1  of  "The  Naiad  Queen"  with  Miss 

Albertine  as  Ondine.  On  May  28  there  was  a  farewell  benefit 

for  Miss  Albertine;  on  May  30  another  for  Mr.  Chanfrau.  After 

a  profitable  fortnight  of  "farewells"  they  seem  finally  to  have 

departed*  Other  actors  were  even  worse  offenders. 

On  February  2  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Junior,  cade  theatrical 

history  by  billing  his  younger  ferother,  Edwin.  The  Golden  Era 

of  February  6  noted  the  event: 

"On  Wednesday  evening  was  produced  another 
new  piece,  entitled  'The  American  Fireman,'  which 
introduced  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  as  the  hero.  A  fine 
house  was  in  attendance  and  gave  the  new  comer 
a  hearty  reception.  He  has  a  fine  figure  and 
an  excellent  voice,  and  promises  a  high  rank  in 
the  profession." 

After  a  poverty-stricken  and  remorse-ridden  w inter  in 

the  mines ,  Edwin  had  finally  managed  to  make  Ms  way  to  San 

Francisco.  Here  he  put  aside  his  genuine  sorrow  for  his  father's 

lonely  end  and  settled  down  to  learn  the  trade  of  acting.  Later 

he  was  to  strike  up  a  friendship  with  D.  G.  Anderson,  character 

actor,  and  with  him,  I  according  to  Richard  Lockridge,  fear8$pJiA» 

biographer^  rent  a  two-room  house  on  a  plot  measuring  200  by  75 

feet  near  Mission  Dolores.   It  was  with  Anderson  that  Booth 

embarked  to  Australia  in  1854  for  a  trial  in  strange  lands, 

before  he  settled  down  to  the  long  and  glorious  career  he  carved 

out  for  himself  in  later  years  in  the  east. 
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■  Feeling,  perhaps,  the  sting  of  competition,  the  American 

in  February  "at  great  expense,  converted  the  spacious  stage  into 

a  most  "beautiful  arena"  and  each  night  after  the  drama  of  the 

evening  the  Lee  Family,  known  now  as  Lee  and  Marshall's  Circus, 

performed.  The  Alta  comments: 

"The  American  Theatre  has  been  opened  for  a 
sort  of  semi-equestri-dramatic  performance. 
Tragedies  and  horses,  melodramas  and  tumbling, 
farces  and  tricks  with  cannon  balls,  are  shown 
up  every  night..." 

In  March  the  Starks  sailed  for  Australia,  after 
several  false-alarm  "farewell  benefits"  during  the  preceding 
month.  They  were  to  return  in  1854. 

Young  Edwin  Booth,  now  twenty  years  old,  essayed  some 

of  those  fine  tragic  parts  so  popular  with  his  father  and 

other  prominent  tragedians  of  the  time — those  same  parts,,  which 

James  Stark  had  played  so  often.  Fidwin's  was  a  fresh  face, 

however,  and  the  newspapers  were  kind,  even  enthusiastic. 

Tne  Golden  Era  of  April  24,  commenting  on  a  benefit  £or  Booth, 

states  that  he  had  already  become  a  universal  favorite  as  a 

general  actor,  and  -that  his  Richard  III  "by  far  excelled,  any 

former  one  we  have  ever  witnessed  in  this  country,  save  and 

except  his  lamented  sire."  The  far-seeing  critic  further 

remarked  t 

"Long  and  severe  study  will  correct  any 
deficiencies  in  his  readings 5  age  will  mature 
his  voice,  out  for  a  good  conception  of  the 
character,  chaste  and  beautiful  action,  and 
perfect  stage  business,  he  is  now  second  to 
none ,  and  we.  predict  the  day  will  come  when 
he  will  shine  out  'the  bright  particular 
Shakespearean  star  of  the  age." 

On  Kay  9  Mrs.  Baker  closed  her  nine-months'  run  at 
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the  Adelphi ,  moving  with  an  augmented  cast  to  the  "tastefully 
altered"  American,  where  she  and  her  husband  held  forth  from  the 
opening  date,  May  12th,  for  many  weeks  with  continued  success. 

On  May  14,  the  great  singer,  Catherine  Hayes,  appeared 
at  a  farewell  benefit  tendered  to  her  by  local  volunteer  firemen's 
organizations.   In  connection  with  the  lamented  departure  of 
"our  Kate"  an  anecdote  of  Clay  Greene,  noted  author,  San 
Fiancisco-born  in  1850,  is  worthy  of  insertion  here: 

"My  Own  Stage  Debut.  Before  the  return  of  Kate 
Hayes  to  the  East,  she  was  given  a  great  benefit  at 
the  American  Theater  down  on  Sansome  street  at  the 
corner  of  Halleck,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sansome 
Hook  and  Ladder  Volunteer  Company,  of  which  my 
father  was  foreman.  After  the  applause  following 
one  of  Kate's  arias  had  subsided,  I  was  led  back  .of 
the  scenes,  dressed  in  full  fireman's  uniform,  and 
given  a  ponderous  bouquet  with  instructions  to  'hand 
it  to  that  pretty  lady  out  there.* 

"I,  of  course,  complied  with  the  paternal  injunction 
and  toddled  out  upon  the  stage.  There  was  an  awful 
roar  coming  from  I  knew  not  where;  the  pretty  lady 
uttered  a  delighted  scream,  lifted  me  in  her  arms, 
and  while  she  was  kissing  me  I  also  uttered  a  scream, 
but  it  was  one  of  terror,  whereupon  I  was  carried 
into  the  wings  amid  thunders  of  applause  from  the 
unseen  audience  and  a  shower  of  kisses,  which  in 
after  years  I  would  not  have  resented." 

In  May  also  the  Sable  Harmonists  returned  to  the  Adelphi 
with  personnel  somewhat  changed,  and  now  including  the  later 
renowned  Charley  Backus. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  made  her  debut  at  San  Francisco  Hall 

early  in  May.  Her  notoriety  had  perhaps  prejudiced  some  of 

the  local  theatre-goers,  who  resented  the  fact  that  she  was 

billed  as  "the  late  Mrs.  Edwin  Forrest."  The  Golden  Bra  of 

May  15  was  none  too  kind: 

"In  pronouncing  upon  the  professional  merits  of 
this  lady,  who  has  for  the  past  week  been  fulfilling 
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a  short  engagement  at  the  San  Francisco  Theatre, 
We  feel  that  to  do  justice  to  our  own  convictions 
.  and  those  of  a  great  majority  of  our  play-goers, 
that  notwithstanding  we  may  be  charged  with  a 
lack  of  gallantry,  we  are  compelled  to  differ 
with  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  daily  press. •• 
She  betrayed.. .so  great  a.  want  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  an  artiste,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  other  causes  of  which  it  would  be  improper 
here  to  speak,  her  reception  would  have  been  far 
from  flattering." 

On  July  24,  two  months  later,  the  same  paper  was  more 
kindly,  admitting  that  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  had  that  week  been 
playing  to  "brilliant  audiences"  at  the  American,  had  "improved 
materially  since  her  first  engagement  in  this  city,  and  although 
her  acting  is  "by  no  means  faultless.,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  as  a  tragedienne ,  Mrs.  Sinclair  has  no  rival  in  California." 

Mrs.  Sinclair  seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  actress  and 
a  capable  one,  and  soon  endeared  herself  to  the  city. 

It  was  in  Kay,  too,  that  the  French  theatre,  named  the 
"Union,"  was  opened  by  Lime.  Felice  &  Co. 

And  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  that  Lola 

Montez,  already  a  current  topic  of  conversation  in  California, 

arrived  to  be-dazale  local  blades  and  stir  up  local  actresses. 

The  Alta  greeted  her  with  fanfares t 

"This  lady,  one  of  the  world's  celebrities, 
the  Duchess  of  Landsfeldt,  the  favorite  of 
monarchs,  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  the  phases 
of  whose  life  made  the  creations  of  the  novelist 
seem  slim,  the  fearless,  the  eccentric  Lola,  is 
among  us ... " 

Mrs.  Neville,  in  The  Fantastic  City,  speaks  of  Lola's 

startling  beauty,  her  perfect  figure,  smooth  brown  hpir, 

magnolia  skin,  and  large  expressive  gray  eyes.  Others  were 

not  so  kind.  The  Golden  Era  of  May  29  mentions  her  notoriety, 

then  continues » 
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"Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lola  Monte z,  the 
artiste |  the  politician,  the  noblesse,  and  the 
'fair  shoulder- striker, »  is  among  usV  and  that 
her  name  iias  attracted  to  the  American  Theatre 
the  most  brilliant  and  overflowing  audiences  ever 
witnessed  in  this  city,  and  who  have  given  her 
.  talents  a  most  unequivocal  endorsement  by  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  she  has  been  greeted. 
We  can't  say  that  we  admire  'Lola's1  acting, 
but  we  do  think  her  dancing  is— 'heavenly. '" 

"Shoulder-striker"  was  the  current  slang  term  for  a  "sport," 
,  especially  a  "Tammany  boy";  here  aplly  and  ironically  applied  to 
.Lola,  locally  famous  for  an  occasion  on  which  she  struck  with  her 
riding  whip  a  man  who  was  somewhat  bold  in  his  admiration  of  her 

as  she  promenaded  along  Montgomery  street. 

Lola  v/as,  it  appears,  not  much  of  an  actress.  She 

seems  to  have  mastered  a  few  parts,  a  little  repertoire  of 
dances,  and  to  have  capitalized^her  tremendously  effective 
personality  built  upon  present  beauty  and  the  glamor  of  past 
contacts  with  royalty  in  her  European  career.  The  charming 
Lola,  fleeing  from  intrigues  with' kings , and  palaces  and  titles 
in  Europe,  was  fallen  among  sceptics  and  irrelevant  appreciators. 
She  made  her  mark  but  herself  beaaase  the  mark  for  some  of  the 
new  city's  most  boisterous  wit* 

Lola's  most  famous  vehicle  was  a  specialty  "Spider 
Dance."  Colonel  Ayers,  author  of  Gold  and  Sunshine,  remembered 
this  performance  as  strange  and  wonderful.  He  says  that  her 
make-up  was  awe-inspiring,  that  she  spread  out  on  her  hands 
and  feet  like  a  tarantula  and  bounded  from  one  side  of  the 
stage  to  the  other  in  grotesque  imitation  of  a  spider.  Other 
writers  remark  particularly  the  portions  of  the  dance  in  which 
Lola  imitated,  rather  suggestively,  the  convulsive  and  perhaps 
hula-like  shudders  of  a  woman  shaking  a  spider  from  her  gown. 
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Lola  later  taught  this  dance  to  little  Sue  Robinson^ £hild 
performer,  and  her  imitators  were  many  and  not  all  too  f&attering. 

A  year  earlier  a  "burletta"  entitled  "Lola  Montes"  had 
been  given  in  San  Francisco,  as  we  have  seen.  A  few  nights 
after  her  debut,  Lola  presented  her  autobiographical  play, 
"Lola  Montez  in  Bavaria,"  capitalizing  on  her  early  experiences, 
dramatic  enough,  but  perhaps  romanticized  in  the  interests  of 
the  heroine.  The  Alta  comments  that  the  piece  "in  the  hands  of 
anybody  else  would  have  been  a  failure." 

At  the  end  of  June  the  San  rancisco  Theatre,  surfeited 
perhaps  with  the  adulation  accorded. Lola,  presented  a  burlesque 
by  Doc  Robinson  entitled  "Who's  Got  the  Countess?  or,  The  Rival 
Houses,"  The  farce  filled  the  theatre  to  overflowing  and  Caroline 
Chapman,  in  the  maliciously  amusing  comic  part,  made  a  personal 
success.  Included  was  a  "Spider  Dance"  and  other  easily  recog- 
nizable features.  The  Golden  Era  (June  26)  congratulated 
Robinson  "upon  producing  the  first  successful  original  piece 
in  California,"  but  felt  that  the  Spider  Dance  was  laid  on 
"a  leetle  too  thick."   A  correspondent  of  the  Herald  was^much 
more  indignant,  describing  the  piece  as  "an  exceedingly  coarse 
and  vulgar  attack  upon  one  who,  whatever  her  faults  and  foibles 
may  have  been,  has  proved  herself  a  noble  hearted  and  generous 
woman. ••  a  vulgar  representation  of  her  manners  and  behavior, 
a  ridiculous  caricature  of  her  person  and  a  coarse  exaggeration 
of  her  peculiarities."  The  unknown  remonstrated  with  Caroline 
Chapman,  who  hatf  so  "lowered"  herself  as  to  play  the  leading 
part.  Nevertheless,  the  burlesque  proved  a  splendid  drawing 
cardfor  ten  days  or  more ,  being  presented  as  an  afterpiece  on 
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changing  bills.  On  June  27  Booth  played  Romeo  to  Caroline  Chapman's 
Juliet,  as  an  opener  for  the  local  "burletta"  1 

On  Ju^y  2,  Lola  left  San  Francisco  to  fill  an  engagement 
in  Sacramento.  After  a  stagey  display  of  ill-temper  which  won 
hearty  ridicule  from  her  audience,  Lola  apologized  prettily  and 
had  fine  houses.  The  engagement,  however,  was  enlivened  by  her 
public  challenge  to  the  editor  of  the  Californian  in  Sacramento 
following  his  insinuation  that  her  popularity  was  due  to  "papered" 
houues  and  a  paid  claque.  Lola  offered  the  editor  his  choice  of 
duelling  pistols  or  poison,  requesting  that  he  appoint  his  seconds 
in  the  affair  1  Apologies  were  forthcoming  and  the  storm  calmed. 

On  July  2,  before  leaving  San  Francisco,  Lola  had 

married  Patrick  Hull,  San  Francisco  newspaperman,  whom  she  had 

met  on  the  ship  which  brought  hereto  San  Francisco.  The  marriage 

was  unhappy.  Colonel  Ayers,  who  knew  Fat  Hull  and  describes  him 

as  a  "genial  gentleman,"  says  that  the  trouble  started  when  Pat 

killed  one  of  Lola's  pet  grizzly  bears,  which  playfully 

"breakfasted"  on  one  of  his  legs.  Lola  was  very  fond  of  pets 

and  liked  to  be  seen,  beautiful  and  wild- appearing ywith  a  white 

cockatoo  perched  oh  her  shoulder.  In  the  late  summer,  Lola 

retired  to  an  idyllic  cottage  in  Grass  Valley  where  she  "quietly 

rusticated"  until,  with  a  burst  of  energy  and  ambition,  she  sailed 

for  Australia  to  conquer  new  worlds.  A  sadly  ludicrous  comment 

on  the  Countess'  assumption  of  a  love  for  the  wildernessi  and  its 

creatures  is  found  in  a  brief  note  published  in  the  Sacramento 

Union  of  November  2,  1854  j 

"GRASS  VALLEY  ITEMS .--Theffe  is  to  be  a  bear 
and  panther  fight  at  Iowa  Hill  on  Sunday  next.  The 
bear  is  the  same  formerly  owned  by  Lola  Montez.  He  is 
now  large  and  ferocious." 
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A  kinder  comment-  on  the  glamorous  Lola  is  supplied  in 

a  poem  printed  by  "Squibob"  ("John  Phoenix,"  George  Horatio  Derby) 

in  his  column  in  the  Her- aid  of  June  13,  1853.  Purporting  to  be  a 

contribution  from  an  unknown  amateur,  this  effusion  furnishes  proof 

of  the  effective  glamour  of  the  35-year-old  Countess  of  Landsfeldt, 

who  smoked  cigarettes,  bobbed  her  hair,  and  enforced  with  her  whip 

demonstrations  of  that  chivalry  she  felt  was  her  due  as  a  beautiful 

woman. 

"TO  LOLA  MONTES. 

"Fair  Lola  I 

"t   cannot  believe,  as. I  gaze  on  thy  face, 
And  into  thy  soul-speaking  eye, 
There  rests  in  thy  bosom  one  lingering  trace 
Of  a  spirit  the  world  should  decry. 

No,  Lola,  no  I 

"I  read  in  those  eyes,  and  on  that  clear  brow, 
A  Spirit — a  Will — it  is  true; 
I  trace  there  a  3oul--kind,  loving,  e'en  now; 
But  it  is  not  a  wanton  I  view; 

No,  Lola,  no  1 

"I  will  not  believe  thee  cold,  heartless  and  vain- 1 
Man's  victim  thou  ever  hast  been  I 
With  thee  rests  the  sorrow,  on  thee  hangs  the  chain, 
Then  on  thee  should  the  world  cast  the  sin? 

No,  Lola,  no  I 

"M.  W." 


With  the  departure  of  Lola  Mont qz0  other  imported  stars 
stepped  back  into  the  limelight.  At  the  American,  as  a  special 
novelty  attraction,  Mrs.  i aker  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  played  an  consecutive 

ni  ;hts  the  role  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker  in  "London  Assurance."  The 

-ft.**' 

critics  and  public  were  delighted  with  the  opporiunity^af forded,  to 
contrast  two  fine  players  in  the  details  of  rendering  a  known  part. 
They  tore  the  performances  to  bits,  Mrs*  Baker  getting  a  little 
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the  better  of  It,  but  Hire.  Sinclair  was  adjudged  with  some 

leniency  because  of  inexperience.  On  July  27,  to  complete  the 

episode,  the  ladies  alternately  personated  Lady  Spanker  in 

different  acts  of  the  play. 

In  August  James  S.  Murdoch,  famous  tragedian,  made  his 

debut  at  the  same  theatre.  Commentirgon  his  performance,  the 

Alta  sings  praises: 

"Without  doubt  it  was  the  most  correct  and 
in  all  the  details  of  delineation  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  acting  that  we  have  had  on 
the  California  stage." 

Mr.  Murdoch's  success  was,  however,  artistic  rather 
than  financial,  insofar  as  the  theatre  management  was  eoncerned. 
Tne  Golden  Era  berated  local  managers  in  its  columns  because  of 
alleged  high  prices  charged  by  the  theatres;  these,  the  paper 
insisted,  accounted  for  the  decline  in  attendance  during  the 
fall.  An  explanation  of  the  involved  finances  of  the  American 
was  offered  by  Lewis  Baker  in  the  Alta  of  August  26.  According 
to  bis  statement,  the  regular  nightly  expenses  of  the  theatre 
were  $G00,  and,  during  Murdoch's  engagement,  they  were  increased 
to  $1,000.  At  prevailing  prices  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  seas  of  despond. 

Mr.  Murdoch  freron  moved  on  to  Sacramento,  relinquishing 
the  American  to  a  troupe  of  French  balletists.  Says  the 
Golden  Sra  (September  18) :  "High  prices  and  short  dresses  have 
been  the  leading  features  at  this  theatrical  'Savings  Institution' 
during  the  past  week."  The  Chapmans  and  Bakers  soon  returned 
to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  house. 
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In  July  two  nights  of  Spanish  drama  were  presented  by  foreign  players 
at  San  Francisco  Hall;  other  performances  followed  at  the  Adelphi  in  August. 
Then  on  July  23  a  German  oompany  offered  a  production,  repeated  on  August  7 
at  the  new  Musical  Hall  which  opened  on  July  26}  one  of  the  German  pieces 
was  a  translated  burlesque  called  "Lola  tfontes." 

In  late  August  Doo  Robinson,  perhaps  encouraged  by  his  success  with 
the  Kontez  burlesque,  presented  at  the  San  Francisco  Theatre  a  new  and  original 
extravaganza,  "The  Fast,  Present  and  Future  of  San  Francisco,"  which  received 
local  praises  and  notably  inspired  en  attack  on  Doo  by  a  disgruntled  citizen 
allegedly  referred  to  in  the  play,  (it  was  in  this  masterpiece,  tradition  saysf 
that  General  Sutter  once  impersonated  himself,)  On  October  28  an  anonymous 
playwright  made  for  the  same  theatre  a  local  adaptation  of  a  drama  by 
Eoneriet  ("Paris  and  London")  under  the  title  of  "flew  York  and  San  Francisco," 
The  Alta  states  that  a  panorama  was  used  as  a  scenic  background  for  this 
localized  version. 

On  September  14  Ned  Bingham,  who  had  turned  up  in  San  Franeisco  some 
weeks  earlier  and  enjoyed  a  benefit  offered  to  him  on  June  23,  presented  a 
single  "opening"  performance  at  the  Tfciion,  but  did  not  prolong  the  engagement, 

A  French  Opora  Company  opened  in  September  a  season  of  opera  which 
extended  into  December.  Some  of  the  productions,  offered  weekly  at  the 
Adelphi,  were:  "La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  "La  Favorita,"  "La  Dame  Blanche," 
"La  Barbiere  do  Seville." 

Briefly  Armory  Hall  casie  into  glory  on  October  1,  its  name  being 
changed  to  the  Olympic,  L,  F,  Beatty  and.  J,  H.  Vinson  managers.  The 
venture  lasted  only  a  month.  The  already  famous  Donnelly's  Minstrels 
played  through  a  successful  fall  season  at  the  Adelphi,  where  "Tracy's 
Entertainments"  had  bloomed  spasmodically  and  died  in  the  summer* 
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The  C.  R.  Thornes,  returned  from  the  east,  appeared  at 

the  merican  in  ue^fcofeer,  later  at  the  San  Francisco.  Murdoch, 

too,  came  back  to  try  his  luck  once  more,  but  there  was  one  of 

those  mid-season  lulls.  Said  the  Golden  Era  of  October  30: 

"Our  theatres,  during  the  past  week,  liave  been 
drawing  frightfully  meagre  audiences.  At  the. American, 
Murdoch  and  the  Bakers  have  been  throwing  their 
dramatic  pearls  to  dead  heads  and  empty  boxds,  .and  at 
the  San  Franc i  co  Ilall^  but  few  people  have  condescended 
to  darken  the  doors,  while  la  petite  Olympic  has  been 
forced,  for  very  lack  of  patrons,  to  'dry  up1  entirely." 

Kadame  Celeste,  the  danseuse,  opened  a  dancing  academy; 
tfee  papers  hinted  that  another  erstwhile  star  was  dispensing  food 

in  an  upstate  cafe.  Few  paid  notices  appeared  in  the  papers- 
evidence  of  failing  receipts. 

Put  in  December  the  theatre  began  to  pick  up.  The 
Bakers  and  Caroline  Chapman  at  the  American  again  attracted 
y  crowds  with  a  production  of  "Faustus."  The  Thornes,  Pelbys.and 
Booths  at  the  San  Francisco  Theatre  were  regaining  popularity. 
And  on  the  night  before  Christmas  dawned  another" new  day"  for 
the  theatre  in  San  Francisco. 
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The   Roaring   Fifties 
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On  December  24,   1853,   the  new  Metropolitan  Theatre 

threw  open  its  doors,  thus,   according  to  the  Alt a  California, 

marking  a  new  era  in  the  theatrical  history  of  san  Francisoo. 

The   same  paper  described  the  building  as   "the  most  magnificent 

temple   of  histrionic  art  in  America.'* 

The  Metropolitan  Theatre  contained  three  tiers  of 

/      boxes^and  was  distinguished  by  "a  wide,   roomy  lobby,   such  as 

we  have  never  had  before  in  any  of  our   California  Theatres." 

The  new  Pioneer  magazine,    in    its   January  issue,   ventured  a 

minor  criticism; 

"The  decorative  artisto  has  struck  the 
happy  mean,  while  the   effect  of  the   whole  is 
rich  and  brilliant,    the   eye  wanders   in  vain 
for  any  evidence  of  gaudiness...    However, 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  instance, 
we  mu3t   enter  a  decided  exception  to  the   drop 
curtain,      what  are  the  figures  in  the  foreground 
(with  their  excruciatingly  bronze  legs)   trying 
to  do?" 

V 

The  Golden  Era  Illustrated,   a  special  edition 
published  in  July,  1854,    six  months  after  the  opening,  gives 
pertinent  details: 

"The   style  of  the  plan  is   of   the   Renaissanoe — 
being  partly  of  the  Grecian  and  Uorman  Gothio 
orders...    The  entire,   building  is  sumptuously 
furnished  and  lit  brilliantly  with  gas.      The 
stage  is  fitted  up  with  conveniences  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  similar  establishment  on 
this  continent...   The  entire  cost  of  the 
present  building  amounts  to  i.  £50, 000.'" 
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The  use  of  "brilliant   ges"  in  itself  marked  the   end 
of  an  epoch.      It  was  in  February,  1854,    that  a  section  of  the 
city  was  first  lit  by  coal  gas.      A  few  weeks  later  the  managers 
of  the  Metropolitan,  proud  of  its  modernity  in  all  other 
respects,    adopted  the  new  lighting  to   replace  oil  lamps  and 
ohandeliers.      With  new  scenery  and  decorations,  the  brilliance 
of  gas  flames  must  have  been  very  dazzling  and  wonderful  in 
Joseph  Trench » s  new  and   sumptuous  building. 

Walter  M.   Leman,   old-time  aotor  who  first   arrived  in 
San  Francisco  in  1854,   spoke   admiringly  of  this  theatre: 
"The  Metropolitan  Theatre  was   certainly  one  of  the  handsomest 
$|isples  of  dramatic  art  in  Amerioa.      Its  general  construction 
interiorly  was  not   unlike  that   of  the  St.    Charles  Theatre  in  New 
Orleans. n 

The  new  theatre  was  opened  by  Mrs.    C.   N.    Sinclair. 
The  program  on  the  occasion  included  "The  school  for  Soandal," 
with  the  great  James  E.   Murdook  playing  Charles  tmrface  and 
lira*  Sinclair,  Lady  Tezale;  and  the  farce  of     Little  Toddekins." 
Prices  were   set  at  $3  for  orchestra  and  private  boxes;   $2  for 
dress  circle  and  parquetto;   $1  for   the  second  and  third  ciroles. 
J  After  the  o   ening  of  the  Metropolitan^/ the  fickle 

publio  flooked  back  to  the  theatres  on  a  fresh  tide  of  success, 
whioh  was  augmented  by  the   debut  of  a  new  and   immediately  popular 
3tar.      This  was  Miss  Matilda  Heron,  who   is  lauded  at  great 
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length  by  the  authors  of  The  Annals,  published  at  the  very- 
period  of  Miss  Heron's  ascendency.     After  mention  of  the 
opening  of  the  Metropolitan fy  they   say: 

"On  the  26th,   two   evenings  later,   at  the  old 
♦American, '   now  eclipsed  by  the    grandeur  of  its 
greater  rival,   and  on   the  point  of  closing, 
there  appeared  one,   who   came  friendless  and    ■' 
unannounced  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  who 
was  destined  to   play  an  important  part   in 
theatrical  affairs   at  this  place,   Miss   Matilda 
Pleron.      This  young  lady  had  left  Philadelphia 
for   San  i'rancisoo  in  company  with  Mr,   George 
W.   Lewis,   her  agent...   who  having  died  on  the 
routo,   she  accordingly  landed  unknowing  and 
unknown. . .    Her  success  was  unrivalled,   and  her 
whole  engagement,   and  a   s\icceeding  one  at   the 
'Metropolitan, '  won  for   her  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  actress. . .   Her  chief  merit 
was  found  in  her  perfect  naturalness  of  manner; 
the  total  absence  of  those  screamings,   rantings, 
and   gesticulations  which  have  grown  up  rank  and 
deep-rooted  weeds  on  the   dramatio  field...  Miss 
Heron  has  thus  been  an  eminent  reformer  of  the 
California  stage.      Actors  and  actresses  have 
subd&ed  their  rantings   under  her  influence,   and 
adopted  a  more  life-like   style  of  performing. " 

Even  the   critic  of  the   Golden  Era  admitted    {January  1) 
that  Miss  Heron  was   "an  artiste  of  considerable  merit," 
though  he  felt  constrained  to  add  that    she  was  "overrated" 
by  other  critics  in  the  city. 

The  Alt  a,   indeed,  went  so-  far  as  to  state  that  Miss 
Heron  was   "by  far   the  best  actress  we  have  ever  had  on  the 
California  boards."     The   same  critio  attributed  this  success 
to  Mies  Heron's  naturalness  and  her  selection  of   domestic 
dramas  which   appealed  to  the  hearts  of  Californians,    "as  our 
people  are,  many  of  them,   long  separated  from  their  families 
and   friends,   and  the  scenes  of  domestic  trials  and   sufferings, 
joys  and  surprises,   are  those  which  reoall  their  homes,   and 
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appeal  most  forcibly  to  their  "better  nature.'1  Waxing  eloquent, 
the  paper  described  her  debut. 

"She  was  then  a  stranger'  unknown  and  unheralded, 
and  with  all  the  anxiety  of  hope  long  cherished,  she 
.  saw,  to  her  great  joy,  a  full  house.   Her  first 
v;ords  were  hardly  uttered  before  it  was  evident 
she  had  found  a  community  which  could  appreciate 
her,  and  when  the  curtain  finally  dropped;  there 
were  many  eyes  wet  in  the  house  that  had  not  been 
wet  far  years. .  . " 

It  was  characteristic  of  San  Francisco  that  personal 

taste,  not  preliminary  advertising,  governed  the  distribution 

of  its  favors,  and  that  a  young  and  relatively  inexperienced 

actress  should  arouse  enthusiasm  sought  in  vain  by  many 

Ufcf  . 
established  stars. 

On  January  1  the  Golden  Era  admitted  gleefully  that 

"we  are  at  present  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  lively 

theatrical  seasons  ever  witnessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

We  have  two  beautiful  and  spacious  theatres  open  nightly,  at 

both  of  which,  the  managers,  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  have 

gathered  together  the  most  eminent  talent  in  the  country." 

Ecstatically  the  article  goes  on  to  enumerate  San  Francisco's 

theatrical  blessings: 

"At  the  'Metropolitan,'  we  have  Murdock — glorious 
Murdock;  and  Mrs.  Sinclair — talented  and  generous — 
who  stand  forth  as  the  standard-bearers,  while  Mrs. 
Woodward,  the  Booths,  .dlder,  Anderson,  Barry,  Miss 
Gould,  Mrs.  'urrill,  Miss  Montague,  and  a  host  of 
others,  close  the  column  in  bright  array. 

"And  at  the  'American,'  the  scene  of  a  thousand 
dramatic  triumphs — (where  our  own  brilliant  btark 
was  wont  to  move  as  a  'star'  of  dazzling  effulgence) — 
we  find  Mrs.  Baker,  the  incomparable  artiste,  the 
gen  of  the  social  circle, — and  here,  too,  towering 
♦a  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all,'  can  be  seen 
the  sparkling  eyes  and  benevolent  face  of  Mrs.  Judah, 
who  is  ever  greeted  by  the  plaudits  of  admiring 
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thousands.      In  fact,   the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  American  have  used  their  best  endeavors  to  please 
a  generous  public,   and  we  are  glad  to  know  that    they 
ere  appreciated." 

.  On  January  15  the  Bakers  concluded  their  management 

of  the  American  and  went  to  Sacramento  for  a  brief  engagement, 

the  theatre  then  remaining  more  or  less  dark  for   a  time.      Said 

the  Pioneer  in  its  February  issue: 

"Since  our  last,   the  American  Theatre  has 
been  compelled  to   close...    it  was  folly  to 
attempt  to    combat  the   superior  attractions 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan.     After  an 
unprecedented  run  of  thin  houses,   the  American 
closed  its  doors  on  the  night  of  the  13th..." 

At  the   end  of  February  Baker  and   Thoman  reopened  the 
house  for  a  brief  engagement  of  the  Iroctors  before  their 
departure  for  the  Atlantic  otates.      The  Bakers  also   departed, 
much  lamented,   in  April.     The  local  opinion  was  to  the  effect 
that  the   Bakers  had  in  large  measure  contributed  to  the  stabili- 
zation of  the   drama  in  California.      Says  the  Alt a  of  February  21: 

"Ml.    LEWIS  BAKER... It  will  be  recollected  that 
when  he  first  appeared  here  with  his  talented  lady, 
theatricals  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.     There  was 
little  management  and  less  system.      There  was  no 
security  that   a  Play  announced  would   be  performed 
at  night,    and  everything  connected  with  the.  Stage 
was  in  a  most  miserable  condition.      But  under  Mr. 
Baker's  management   there  was  an  entire   revolution... 
the  greatest  regularity  and  system  have  always 
prevailed.     His   efforts  to  please  and  to  instruct 
have  been  so  constant  that  such  a  thing  as  a  thin 
house  when  he  and  his   lady  both  appeared,   has  hardly 
been  known  during  all  the  time  they  have    been  here. 
As  an  actor  his  powers  are   of   a  very  superior  order, 
for  whether  in  Tragedy,    in  Comedy  or  in  Mel o -Drama, 
he  is  good  in  all,   and  the   same  may  be   said  of 
Mrs.   Baker.      They  neither  of  them  under  talc©   anything 
but  they  do  it.  well,   and  it    is  a  gratifying  fact  to 
their  many  friends  that   their   efforts  to  please   have 
not  been  without  their  reward..." 

Rumor  is  said  to  have  placed  this  "reward"  at  a 
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tremendous  figure — indeed,    it  was   rather  carelessly  stated 
that  the  Bakers  returned  to  the  east  millionaires.      In  any 
oase,   Mr.   Baker  was  not   so  fortunate  on  the    Atlantic  Coast   as 
6n  the  Pacific  and  within  a  few  years  is  said  to  have  lost  much 
of  his   accumulated  capital  in  eastern  managerial  ventures. 
The  Bakers  returned  to  California  in  the  fall  of  1858. 
y   .  At  the  end  of  Januarygf the  Backus  Minstrels  opened  at 

San  Francisco  Hall  where  they   "continued  on  the  tide  of 
popular  favor"  for   some  months,    returning  from  a  midsummer  tour 
to  reopen  in  July  at  the    same  hall,    "renovated  and  gas  introduced."11 

The  importance  of  engagements  in  the   interior  is   very 
evident  during  this  period.       All  important  stars  visiting  San 
Franoisco  travelled  inland  for  prof  it.  or  curiosity.     The  Bakers 
were   in  saoramento  during   January  at  the  the  atre  gianaged  by 
Proctor  and  King;   Y/.   B.   Chapman  was  for  some  time  stage  manager 
of  the  Stockton  Theatre,   while  the   Thorhes  and  Julia  Pelby 

went  from  looal   successes  d;  the  American  and   San  Francisco 

I1 
Hall  to  liar ysvi lie." 

In  February  the  Thornes  and  pelb:/s  returned  to  San 

Franoisco  to  take,  over  the   little  Adeiphi,  with  C.   E.   Bingham 

/      as  stage  manager.      They    "made  a  deoided  hit"  in  t&a^al&y^ 

"Uncle   Tom's  Cabin,"  in  which  Mr.    .ho pie  portrayed  Uncle  Tom. 

The  play  was  so  popular  that   it  was  repeated  for    some  weeks,   with 

S    changing   accompaniment,— farces  and   dramas.      On  March  5  the 

program  at  the  Adeiphi   included  perhaps  .shortened  versions  of 

the  following  pieces:    "Guy  Manner  in  g,,"  ^t|gh  Life  Below  stairs," 

"A  Glance  at   New  York,"  and   "Unole  Tola's  "Cabin. "     This  was  an 
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y     overwhelming  return  for  50^  to  $2  admissions,,/ and  doubtless 
caused  many  good  San  Franciscans  to  lose  sleep. 

A  few  days  later  Thorne  and  Bingham  moved  their 
company  to  the  American,  where  a  regular  season  was  presented. 
In  April  a  new  comedian,  Charles  Burke,  axopeared  under  this 
management  in  suoh  characters  as  Colon  Shingle  and  Toodles, 
with  gratifying  results  and  reviews.  Burke  was  followed  by 
x/V  Susan  and  Kate  Ctenin.who  made  their  debut  ©n  April  10.  Susan 

displayed  "a  simplicity,  an  earnestness,  and  a  truthful  feeling... 
really  refreshing"  in  such  hackneyed  roles  as  Julia  in  "The 
Hunchback,"  while  Kate  was  felt  to  show  deoided  talents  in  a 
lighter  vein.  The  oharming  sisters  shared  honors  \vith  Burke 
for  a  time,  the  actor  giving  the  first  looal  performance  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Meantime  Catherine  Sinolair,  with  J.  B.  Booth,  Jr.  ,  as 
her  stage  manager,  was  oarrying  on  brilliantly  at  the  Metropolitan. 
During  many  weeks  Madame  Anna  Thillon  was  featured  at  this  house 
in  an  operatic  season  which  lasted  until  April.   On  April  6, 
Miss  Laura  Keene,  newly  arrived  from  the  east,  made  her  debut 
before,  an  audience  which  greeted  her  with  "unbounded  applause." 
Miss  Keene* s  reception  was  not  unqualifiedly  rapturous,  however. 

/  Her  acting  was  contrasted  favorably  and  unf a  vor  ably*/ with  that  of 
Matilda   Heron.  Says  the  Alt a  of  April  9: 

"Her  performances  have  elicited  every  variety 
of  remark  and  opinion  and  have  been  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  most  conflicting  and  opposite  criticisms 
that  we  have  ever  seen  bestowed  upon  an  actress. 
By  some  she  has  been  pronounced  as  exceedingly 
♦natural,'  identifying  herself  closely  with  her 
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assumed  character;   by  others  as  entirely 
'unnatural,  forced,   artificial  and  studied.' 
Between  these  two   extremes  also,   a  wide  range 
has   been  afforded  for  criticism,   and  in  the 
papers  and   out  of  the  papers  it  has   been 
passed  upon  her.      Although  Miss  Keene  has 
by  no.  means  made  a  failure,   it  would  be 
useless  to  deny  that  she  has   not  made  a   'hit.'" 

Miss  Xeene,   unlike  Matilda  Heron,  had  arrived 

much-heralded  and  praised,   with  an  established  reputation 


\ 

V 

s 


in  the  east.     The  fickle  San  Francisco  public  had  to  accustom \\ 

■\\ 
itself  to  her  studied  aoting,  which  at  first  contrasted 

'  '  *  \\ 

unfavorably  with  Miss  Heron's  affected  simplicity  and  realism    < 
of  speeoh  and  manner. 
/  After  a  tour  in  the  interior^  Miss  Eeene  played  a 

short  engagement  at  the  American  in  May.  - 

Miss  Heron,  who  had  played  for  a  successful  week  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  February,  returned  for  a  farewell  engagement 
in  June,  climaxing  her  California  success  with'  a  series  of 
performances  in  whioh  she  was  supported  by:  J.  E.  Booth, 
Edwin  Booth,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Milne,  !rrs.  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Kent, 
Mrs.  Judah,  and  Samuel  Murdock  (brother  of  James),  F.  M.  Kent, 

and  Vvm,  B.  Chapman. 

Mme.  Anna  Bishop  appeared  in  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  during  the 
late  spring  &   Mrs.    Sinclair's  sister,    Mrs.    voorhies,  made  a   successful 

June 
J      debut  as  a  singer  in  fflt/y/ffl/ify/fflflffii^n  the  occasion  of  a   benefit 

for  Mrs.    Sinclair  at  the  Metropolitan.      The  play  of  the  evening, 

.   June   7,   was   "The  Hunchback,"  characterized  by  the  Golden  Era 

as   "never  a  favorite  play"  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  its 

presentation.      The  theatre  groaned  with  a  huge   audience  stowed 

into  every  corner.      Mrs.    Sinclair  played  Helen;  W.   B.    Chapman, 

Fathom;   Miss  Heron,    Julia;    J.    E.   Murdock,   Modus;  Mr.    Ryer, 
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Master  Walter;  and  E.    Booth,   hix  Thomas  Clifford.       ;' 

On  June  10  Matilda  Heron  married  R.  II.  Byrne  of  San 
Francisco  and  a  few  days  later  left  without  him  for  the  east 
on  the  Sonora,  receiving  from  her  public  a  parting  gift  of  a 
"magnificent  diamond-backed  watch." 

The  summer  was  marked  by  a  general  exodus  of  the  fine 
players  who  had  enlivened  the  San  Francisco   stage  during  the 
first  half-year  of  1854.      The  Proctors  had  departed  in  February, 
the  Bakers  in  March,  the  Thillons  and  Miss  Heron  in   June  after 
farewell  engagements  at  the   Metropolitan.      Catherine    Hayes,  who 
had  essayed  operatic  roles  with  ill  success,   then  retrieved 
her  reputation  in  another  popular  series  of  concerts  which 
rivalled  those   of  the  preceding  year.      She    departed  in  July  with 
a  $1,500  diamond  pin  as  booty.     The  Thorns s,   Kate  Benin,  who 
had  played  at  the  American  again  in   June,    and  Messrs.    J.    IT. 
McClosky,    J.   H.   Vinson,   Milne,   Rolfe  and  Harris,    all   left  in 
the  same  month  on  the  Fanny  Maflor  for     Australia. 

MP*   and  Mrs.    James  stark,   returning  from  Australia 
/    /  on  July  15,    found  a  changed  san  Francisco. 

On,  June   29  Miss  Laura  Keene  had  opened  the  Union 
Theatre  as   !'sole  manager  and  lessee."     Her  company,    as 
y  'originally  announced   (June  15),   included:   Messrs.    I  helps, 
Haan,   Hamilton,   George  Spear,   Goad,    Wilder,   McCabe,   Barker, 
//■     Carden,    end  Campbell;   Br.   D.   G.   Robinson,   Miss  Caroline 
/]        Chapman,   Miss   Josephine;  Mesdames  Claughley,   Hunt  and 

Hamilton.      They  successfully  offered   "The  Sea  of  Ice;   or, 
;, 'The  Orphan  of  the  Frozen  Sea"  and  added  a  new  local  song  by 


/ 
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Doo  Robinson  and  a  oo  ;edy  pieoe.      The  Golden  Era  of   July  9 

states  that  people  were  f looking  to  the  theatre,  although 

the  Metropolitan's  audiences  were  "wretchedly  slim."     This 

did  not  last.      On  August  6  we  read: 

"THE  UNION  THEATRE  closed  its  doors   on 
Wednesday  night ,   Miss  Laura  Keene  having  very 
wisely,    even  at  the  eleventh  hour,   decided  on 
leaving  for  Australia,  which   she  did,    in 
oorapany  with  Messrs.   jmderson  and  Booth. 
Miss  Keene  was  never  properly  appreciated 
during  her   stay  with  us,   and  we  trust  that, 
in  leaving  our   shores,    she   may  cast  off 
ill-fortune,   and  meet  with  a  great  success 
in  Australia,   oommensurate  with  her 
abilities." 

The  Wide   West  spoke  less  kindly  of  the    "flight  of  the 
fair  manager,"  who,   they  said,  was  seized  with  the  Australian 
fever  and  departed  for  the  histrionic  paradise  "unbeknown"  to 
her  company.      The  Alt  a  also  disapproved  of  "this  unceremonious 
met  od  of  taking  leave^J*  and  reported  that   Miss   Keene  was 
rumored  to  be  regularly  subjeot  to    suoh  "freaks. "     we  may 
speculate  upon  the  reason  for   the   sudden  departure:  whether 
declining  business  or  the   eloquence  of  young  Edwin  Booth  and 
his  older  companion  turned  the  tide  in  their  favor. 

The  Union  Theatre  then   "struggled  gallantly  "  for  a 
time,   its  name  being  changed  to  People's  Theatre,  with  Wheatleigh 
and  Rann  as  managers.      It  olosed  in  October   "rather   abruptly." 

The  starks  had  been  welcomed  on  their  return  by  an        \ 
engagement  to  appear   at  the   i'etropolitah,  new  to  them.      Stark 
flaunted  his  old  favorites,  well-known  Shakespearean  roles, 
with  Mrs.    sinolalr  to  support  him.      The  Golden  Era  commented 
(August   6)   that  the   Starks  had  been  playing  "with  an  ill  success 
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beneath  their  recognized  talents."     In  November  the  starks, 
the  erstwhile  managers  of  the  Union,   and  other   players  of 
note  deserted  San  Franoisco  for  oacraiuento  to  open   the  new 
Sacramento  Theatre  in  that   city. 

The  drama  seemed  temporarily  to  be  in  the  doldrums. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  san  Francisco  had  been  experiencing  its 
first  financial  depression,  a  prominent  feature  of  vhich  was 
the  failure  of  Henry  Lleiggs  for  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
Heal  estate  values  deolined.  The  city  had  lost  some  of  its 
y  early  buoyancy.  As  early  as  June^audiences  noticeably  fell 
IS'  oftM  Irat^rrd^ijghtj^  ihe  Oolden  Era  on-kept  ember 

10  lugubriously  stated  that   "theatricals  in  this  city  may  be 
regarded  as  about    'done  for'   for  a  long  time  to  come,"  while 

the  Pioneer  in  the   same  month  reported  that   "the  Stage  is 
languishing."     In  November  the   Era  wailed  that   good  talent 
had  disappeared.      "With  the  exception  of  Mr.    Stark  and  Mr. 
Neafie,  we  have  no  one  able  to  bear  with  dignity  the  weight 
of  tre-gio  duties,   and  a  very  sufficient   reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  performances  of   such  calibre  is  the  lamentable  incompetency 
of   our    stook  companies  to  aot  up  to  the  principals...    California 
does  not  even  own  a  leading  lady  save  Mrs.    Stark]     In  comedy 
we  are  slightly  better  off,  with  Mr.   Wheatleigh  and  Mr.    Phelps." 

A  pertinent  comment   upon  the  "incompetents"  is 
contained  in  the    same  paper's  files    (flay  £1)   in  the  following 

story : 

"One  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  our  theatre, 
was  playing  Horatio  to  Mr.    Murdoch's  Hamlet,  not 


\ 
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long  since!,.   In  the  scene  between  Hamlet, 
Horatio,   Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,   the 
two  latter   gentlemen  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably,   that  Mr.   M.   turned  up  the   stage 
in  despair,   and  addressing  lioratio  in  an 

under- tone  said,    'My  God,  Mr.   ,  what  do 

such  men  as  these   come  on   the  stage  and 
play  for?'   to  which  interogatory  he  received 
the  very  cool  reply  of    'seven  dollars  per  s 
week.  ♦      Mr.    M.   was  so   taken  aback  that  he 
had  to  get  the  word  from  the  prompter  before 
he  oould  proceed  with  the  play." 

In  the  midst  of  gold  nuggets,  huge  contracts  for 
visiting  stars,   diamond-bedecked   jewelry  for  stage  favorites, 
the  superficial  prosperity  of  the  profession  seems  to  have 
been  founded  rather   shakily. 

But  Mrs,    Sinclair  at  the  Metropolitan  continued  to 
produce  classios,    comedy,   end  opera,  winning  success  in  varying 
measure,    sometines  to  be   accounted  by  dollars  and  sometimes 
by  applause.     Booth,   Mrs,   Sinclair's  manager,  had  resigned 
in  favor  of  James  Dowling. 

In  October  Mrs.S  inclair  introduced  Mr.    and  Mrs. 

Barney  Williams  in  character  comedy.      Says  the  Pioneer; 
■ 

"The  lull  that  settled  uoon  theatrical  V 

X 

i  '■ 

\ 


affairs. . .seemed  to  break  with  their  advent." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.'illiams  went  on  tour  at  the  end  of  the 


month,  then  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  in  Deoember ,  and, 
except  for  intervals  of  opera,  played  on  for  some  weeks  in 
the  new  year. 

A  new  operatic  troupe  was  presented  by  Mrs,  Sinclair, 
including  in  its  number:  Miles.  Clotilde  Barili  Thorne,  .arietta 
Bedei,  Ernesta  Becherlni;  Messrs.  Scola,  Lanzoni,  Leonard!, 
Roncovieri,  etc.   without  any  especially  fine  star,  the  company 
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maintained  a  general  level  above  that   of  any  previous  aganization 

of  the  kind  in  the  city, 

\  Up  ^«*»  Fyq.«.  <.  c-g-co 

.  To  ■^Maguiro'g  theatre  stuck  through  everything,  with 

the  Backus  Minstrels  triumphantly  riding   out  the  fall   storms. 

In  late  October  competition  developed:   Christy's  Minstrels 

opened  at  Musical  Hall.      But  the  Golden  Bra  was  contemptuous: 

"During  the  week,  large  audiences  attended  the 
disgustingly  vulgar  and  demoralizing   performances 
of  a  troupe   of  gentlemen    ( .' )   styling  themselves 
♦Christy's  Minctrels.  '      No  truly  moral   community 
should  patronize  such  people.     Vulgarity  is  their 
forte."    (October  £9) 

Perhaps  San  Francisco  considered  herself  a   "truly 

moral   community. "     At  any  rate   the   troupe  did' not  advertise 

in  the  paper  again.     But  the  Backus  company  played  cheerfully 

throughout   the  rest  of  the  year. 


One  of  the  noteworthy  phenomena  of  this  theai  rioal 
season  was  the  popularity  of  child  stars.     In  March,   1853, 
little  Susan  Robinson,   an  eight -year- old  child  not  related 
to  "Doc,"  had  appeared  at  the   American,      fegafaw  She  was  praised 
for  her  dancing  with  her (Tbro-fcher ,   Master  William,   and  still 
later  another   sister  named  Clara   joined  the  two  elders  to  be 
billed  as  "the  Robinson  Family."     Only  Sue  retained  her  early 
popularity  for  any  length  of  time.       She  died  prematurely  in 
Sacramento  at  the   age  of   26. 

In  April  of  1854  the  Bateman  girls  and  their  parents 
arrived  in  San     Franoisoo.      The  two   children,   Kate  and  Ellen, 
appeared   at  the  Metropolitan  for  several  weeks  in  April  and  May, 
returned  in  June,   and  were  reoeived  warmly  by  a  city  which  still 
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considered  children  and  women  proper  objects  for  chivalrous 

attention.     The  two  little  girls,    10  and  12   years  old,  were 

well  trained  and  appealing  in  their  parts,      said  the  Alta  critic: 

"We  had  long  entertained  a  latent  prejudice  against  theatrical 

preoocities,   and  went  with  forebodings  of  disappointment  to 

witness  the  performances  of  last  night ,  but  we  plead  guilty 

to  having  enjoyed  the  performance. . .of .. .these  lilliputlan 

prodigies."     The  children  played  comedy,   Shakespearean  tragedy, 

and  several  new  pieces  written  especially  for  them,   essaying 

male  and  female  roles  with  great    ease  and  dispatch.     They  were 

at  times  supported  by  their  father  in    character  parts.     One 

of  their  best  pieoes  was  a  new  local   drama,    "Young     America,"— 

affecting  tale  of  a  pathetic  little  newsboy  who    died  at   the 

close  of  the  play. 

At  the  end  of  April,  perhaps   as  a  publicity  stunt, 

Pere  Bateman  offered  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best 

three-act  drama  laid  in  California  and   containing    suitable 

parts  for  his   daughters.      Aruong  over   a  score  of  contestants, 

Mere  Bateman  won   the  prize jand  a  great  deal  of  sharp   oomment 

The  play,   opening  on  June  "ZTTwith  Edwin  Booth  in  the  cast,  was  reviewed  in 
ensued,  a  SS^er  the   Golden  Era  of  duly  2 : 

"The  features  of  the  week  have  been  the 
opening   ...    of  the  Union  Theatre  and  the 
production  of  the    'Mother's  Trust,'   which, 
as  a  drama,   is   as  vile  a  composition   as 
ever  disgraced  the  stage.      Mrs.    Sydney 
Franoes  Bateman  must  feel  proud   of  having 
produced  such  an   affair,   nore  particularly 
as  it  has  proven  to  be  a  plagiarism,   direct 
and  unequivocal,   from  Mrs.    Alice  B.   Neal's 
little  work,    entitled   'All  is  not  Gold  that 
Glitters,   or  California  in  1849.'     This 
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stamps  the  whole,  matter  of  the   j  rise  Drama  a 
wholesale   swindle,    in  which  the    'Committee* 
are  alike  involved  with  the  principals... 
To  our  minds,   no  more  heinous  crime  stalks 
'  abroad  than  the  unbliishing  appropriation   of 
others'    ideas...   There  is  no  word  sufficiently 
comprehensive  in  the  whole  vernacular  to  designate 
the  depth  of   infamy  that  should   be   allotted  &s 
a  punishment.  " 

One  of  the  authors  of  The  Annal  s ,     Frank  Soule" , 
then  reporting  for  the   Chronicle,  was  equally  unkind.      Father 
Bateman  selected  him  as  his  hideous  example  and  publicly  took 
a  shot  at  him,   without  effect,  however,   except    that  Bateman 
paid  a  fine  of  .[©00.     The  city  gleefully  snatched  up  this  fine 
\S  incident,  and  two  burlesques  followed  at  local  theatres: 
"The  Prize;   or,   #1000  in  a  Horn,"  presented  at  the  Union  at 
the  end  of  July,    and   "Above  and  Below;   or,   The   $1000  Prize 
Drama,"  presented  at  the  Metropolitan  in  August,   some   six  weeks 
after  the  production  of  the  original  infamous  drama   at  the 
same  theatre. 

In  September  the  Batemans,   returned  from  another 
interior  tour,  played  still  to  "crowded  houses,"   despite  the 
farcical  notoriety  occasioned  by  their  play.      They   sailed  for 
the  east  in  November. 

In  the  meantime,   the  American  I  had  been  torn  down, 
its  closing  performances  being  advertised  in  July,   1854. 
/  .   On  Deoember  4  the  new  building  opened  under  the     anagement 

/of  a  newcomer,   A.    J.   Keafie,  who    had  been  presented  earlier 
/-  at  the  Metropolitan  in  leading  roles.     The  building  is 


'  /'•    described  in  the  Golden  lira  of  December  3: 
A    'i  •' 

■'  :■■•'  ; 
III   i 
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:rThe  building  is  a  substantial  one  in  every 
respect,   and,  when   lit   up,  will  make    a  very 
effective   appearance.     There    are  four  rows  of 
"boxes  and  a  parquette,   and  a  charging  air  of 
lightness  is   lent   to   the  whole   interior  by  the 
lowness  of  the  exterior  curve  of  the  boxes  and 
the  tasty,   delicate  tinting  of  the  panelling 
thereof.      Every  attention  hos  been  paid  in 
its  construction  to   facilitate  comfort,    sight 
and  hearing.        The   stage  is  ample,   and   is  lit 
up   in  the  proper  manner,   from  the   flies.     The 
proscenium  is  of  a  novel  and  handsome  style,  . 
marred,    however,   by  an  uncouth  figure  purporting 
to  be   emblematical  of  America,    (to  some  It  is, 
as  it's  squatting. )      On  each  side  are  four 
private  boxes  and  over  each  stage   door   are 
statues  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene. fhe  drop 
curtain  represents  a  bronze  statue  of   '..'ashing ton 
(with  a  remarkably  pain-betokening  visage,) 
surrounded  by  the  American  flag,   as   drapery." 

The  pun  emphasized  by  Italics  is  understandable 

after  a  glance  at  contemporary  newspapers.     The  matter  of 

establishing  titles  and  dis -establishing  squatters  was  a 

very  real  problem  not  only  in  the  mines  but  in  the  city  of 

San  lTranolsco  as  well.     The  departing   Spanish  officials  had 

i^    been  careless   about   doeds  and  boundaries  and  many  wild   claims 

had  been  disputed  since  the  Amerioan  regime  begane 

S" 
^he  Pioneer  of  January,  185^,  was   still  more  severe 

in  its  critioism  of  the  new  Amerioan  ■; 

"THE  AHSRlOAN.--*Ve  are  forced  to   say, 
with  regard  to  the  interior  of  this    new 
structure,   that   it   does  not   bear  evidences 
of  an  eduoated  taste.      It  is  spacious,    its 
general  effect   is  brilliant...    But    there  is 
a  want  of ■harmony  in  its  internal  architecture. 
The   proscenium  seems  to  be  a  mixture    of  the 
Grecian  and  the  Oriental.      It   is  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the   other...   The  act     drop  is 
only  less  objectionable  than  that  at  the 
Metropolitan.  •  It  is   a  sad  hodge-podge,  made 
up  of  a  representation  of  the   Golden  Gate,   a 
far  suggestion  of  a  clipper  ship,   a   steamship, 
suoh  as  we  venture  to    say  has   not  its  counterpart 
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upon  the   surface  of  the  pacific,    Atlantic, 
Indian  or  Frozen  oceans,   two  pillars,   and 
between  them  a  melancholy  '.Yashin  ton  upon 
a  pedestal.      The     Wide   West  facetiously 
•    remarks,    that   the   cannon  at    tV  ashing  ton's 
feet  was  unfortunately  located  by  the  painter 
upon  one  of   his  little  toes;  which,    it"  mua, 
be  admitted,   sufficiently  accounts  for  his 
lugubrious  cast  of  countenance..." 

The  opening  program  at   the  American  II  included 

"The  Rival s"  with  the  following  cast: 

Captain  Absolute Mr.   V/heatleigh 

Bob  .acres Mr.   Thoman 

David Mr.    Simmonds 

Lydia  Languish Miss   Julia  Pelby 

Lucy Mrs.    Bur  rill 

Falkland Mr.    Hann 

Sir  Lucius  01 Trigger. ...... .Mr.   H.   Coad 

Sir   Anthony  Absolute. ...... .Mr.    r/IcCabe 

Julia. Kate  Grey 

Mrs .   Malaprop , . . .  .Mr s.    Campbel  1 

The  opening  program  also  featured  an  address  by 
Mr.   Neafie,  written  by  Frank  Soule;   a  Grand  las  de  Deux  by 
the  I.lonplaisirs,   heads  of  a  ballet  well  known  locally  throughout 
the  year;   and  a  "laughable  Farce"  called   "Two  Bonnycastles. " 

The  Golden  Kra  records  that,   after  the  opening,  the 
theatre  was  not  outstandingly  successful  "for  the  reason  that 
the  public   regard  the  company  as   at  present   constituted  unequal 
to  the  presentation  of  Comedy  in  the  rranner    that    should  receive 
their  approbation  and  support."     They  cheer  the  reader,  however, 
with  the  news  that   the  Starks  have  been,  engaged  for  the  following 

week. 

Meanwhile,  with  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Barney  Williams  playing 
at  Mrs.    Sinclair's  Metropolitan,   that   house   was  again  enjoying 
a  "full  tide  of  success." 
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The      Roaring       Fifties 
THE  YEAR  1855 

The  early  depression  in  California  was  well  under 
way  as  1855  began*  In  February  the  bank  of  Page,  Bacon 
and  Company  suspended  and  many  other  institutions  closed  upon 
threat  of  runs  by  the  panic-stricken  depositors.  Rumors 
were  rife,  money  close,  and  an  effect  upon  the  theatres  was 
inevitable,   (At  the  end  of  February  the  owners  of  the  new 
American  auctioned  it  off  to  P.  W.  Van  Winkle  for  the  small 
sum  of  $30,600,  Tom  Maguire,  now  to  loom  large  again  in  the 
local  theatre,  was  to  acquire  San  Francisco  Hall  in  the  same 
financial  slump,)  The  amazing  feature  of  the  depression  wa3 
that  theatres  could  continue  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  infnaical, 
political,  and  social  disorders  which  culminated  in  1856  in 
the  formation  of  a  second  Vigilance  Committee, 

The  year  commenced  with  the  Metropolitan,  under  the 
management  of  Mrs,  Sinclair  and  the  stage  management  of  James 
Dowling,  presenting  dramas  and  musical  extravaganzas  in 
rapidly  changing  variety.  The  American,  under  Neafie,  made 
a  fair  bid  for  patronage  with  "The  Corsican  Brothers,"  in 
which  Julia  Pelby  and  Messrs,  Wheatleigh  and  Neafie  played 
leading  parts.  The  play  had  a  considerable  run  for  that 
period — six  nights,  San  Francisco  Hall  was  still  gay  with 
the  Backus  Minstrels,  The  continued  success  of  minstrel 
performances  in  the  midst  of  tribulations  and  losses  on 
the  part  of  other  performers  mu3t  have  been  a  strong 
factor  in  turning  San  Francisco's 
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theatres  toward  variety  entertainment. 

t.  ~.         ,,i„j       -,  ,  .    .  ^   ended  their  engagement 
Barney  Williams  and  his  wife  ma£e-a  last  app%g&S3iee 

at  the  Metropolis  on  January  5.   The  occasion  was  a 

benefit-  for  V7.  M.  Leman,  whose  play  "Night  Hawke\"  was  given. 

On  the  9th  the  Metropolitan  closed  with  a  great  deal  of 

fanfare  to  prepare  a  magnificent  grand-opera  production  of 

"Robert  the  Devil"  by  Meyerbeer, 

Here  some  of  that  old  professional  rivalry  seems  to 
have  crept  in.   On  January  10  the  American,  now  jointly 
managed  by  Neafie  and  Henry  Sedley,  announced  the  "First  night 
of  the  Magnificent  Dramatic  Spectacle  (written  expressly  for 
this  Theatre)  called  ROBERT  THE  DEVIL."   The  coincidence 
seems  too  obvious  to  be  accidental.  The  cast  was t   Robert, 
Mr.  Sedley;  ^ount  Bertram,  IT,  Wheatleigh;  ^aimbault,  Mr. 
Simmonds;  Alice,  Mrs.  Burril;  Isabella,  Kate  Grey.   The 
cloister  scene  was  directed  by  the  Monplaisirs,  bailetists. 
The  play  ran  for  four  nights,  was  revived  thereafter  at 
intervals. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Metropolitan's  operatic  version 
opened  with  a,  fine  casti   Robert,  Herr  Mengis,  a  Y/ell  known 
singer;  The  Evil  Spirit,  Mr.  S.  Leach;  Raimbault,  Mr. 
Collins;  Isabella,  Miss  Julia  Gould;  Alice,  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop;  Helena,  Mile.  Thierry;  Alberti,  Mr.  Stadtfeldt; 
Prince  of  Granada,  Mr.  Rogers.   There  was  also  a  full  chorus, 
augmented  by  local  amateurs.   The  first  production  was 
announced  as  a  benefit  for  Mr.  Bochsa,  musical  director  of  the 
theatre  and  later  associated  with  Mine.  Bishop's  own  productions 
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xn  spite  of  the  stolen  thunder,  according  to  the  Alta  the 
opera  "attracted  the  largest  audience  ever  gathered  within 
the  walls  of  any  th  atre  in  this  state."   The  production 
was  repeated  several  tires  at  brief  intervals. 

*t  is  a  comment  upon  the  temper  of  the  San  Francisco 
public  at  the  time  thb.t.any  repetition  of  a  program  or  play 
called  down  immediate  censure.   Possibly  there  were  only 
enough  potential  theatre-goers  in  .Ian  Francisco  to  fill  a 
theatre  once,7  for  any  play,  although  this  sems  improbable. 
Certainly  there  was  a  very  definite  theatre-going  group  which 
drew  only  occasionally  from  the  sober  and  infrequently  sober 
citizens,— a  group  containing  the  professional  and  aspiring 
society  folk  rather  than  the  money-grubbers  or  gamblers  as  a 
class. 

On  January  17,  following  a  repetition  of  the  opera 
first  produced  after  herculean  labors  only  five  clays  before, 
the  Alta  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production 
drew  only  "about  half  a  house."  Wig.   critic  eoes  on  to  sayj 
"It  requires  a  constant  change  of  performances'  to  draw  a 
succession  of  'crowded  houses,'  in  San  Francisco."   The 
same  sentiment  is  repeated  again  find  again  in  local  newspapers 
of  the  period. 

Perhaps  i.'rs.  Sinclair  was  discouraged.   On  the  s:  rae 
night,  January  17,  she  presented  the  s  me  I tell  an  operatic 
troupe  which  had  played  at  the  Metropolitan  in  the  fall.   I»rs. 
Voorhies  was  added  to  the  company  for  the  production  of 
"Bucrezia  Borgia."  'Subsequently  the  American  operatic  stars 
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combined  with  the  Italian,  and  several  ambitioua  opera3 

followed,  Time.  Bishop  and  Herr  JfBsngis  and  others  augmenting 

the  featured  singers  of  the  imported  company.   On  the  22nd 

prices  at  the  Metropolitan  were  so  reduced  that  the  third 

tier  admission  was  only  50$*.   This  was  perhaps  to  meet  the 

competition  of  the  American,  where  the  gallery  charge  was 

50^.   Operettas,  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  skits  were  freely 

offered  by  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  had  added  a  few  dramatic  stars 

(notably  Mrs.  Judah)  to  her  musical  troupe. 

Business  was  assuredly  not  good.   Said  the  Alta,  "at 

present,  theatricals  appear  to  be  in  a  very  depressed 

condition."   The  Wide  West  echoed  with  a  statement  that  the 

speciality  numbers  at  the  Metropolitan  were  "beautifully 

executed  and  deserve  better  patronage  than  our  'community 

seems  disposed  to  bestow  in  the  present  dull  times."   The 

Alta  elaborated i 

"That  public  amusements  about  the  city  have  sadly 
fallen  off  in  patronage  during  the  past  two  months, 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  pockets  of  our  citizens 
begin  to  feel  the  monetary  pressure  caused  by  the 
general  depression  of  business  throughout  the  State.... 
The  starring  system  has  ruined  nearly  every  management 
in  the  United  States."  , 

The  critic  goes  on  to  analyze  the  failing  condition 

of  the  drama,  blaming  much  of  the  financial  difficulty  on' 

greedy  stars  who  demanded  more  money  than  receipts  justified. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 

allegation.   On  March  31  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  left 

California  after  a  six  months •  tour  which  had  netted  them 

$40,000,— this  in  "bad  times." 
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The  amazing  phenomenon  of  the  whole  period  was  the 

remarkable  sue  -ess  of  •jgsgjg&VfJ  Mj  Minstrel  shows.   On  Jaiuary 

31  the  Alta  states: 

"San  Francisco  Kail  was  crowded  last 
evening  as  usual  to  its  utmost,  capacity.   Ihe 
Minstrels  never  flag,  and  the  people  never  tire 
of  their  music  and  comicalities.   Those  who  go 
laugh  and  those  who  laugh  grow  fat." 

During  January  a  hi story- making  change  had  occurred 

in  this  field.  On  January  10  San  Francisco  Hall  had  closed 

for  renovation  and  a  respite  for  the  Backus  Minstrels,  who 

welcomed  an  opportunity  to  rehearse  new  shows.   On  January  22 

the  same  troupe  reopened  in  combination  with  the  Christy 

Minstrels,  who  had  fared  rather  badly  at  their  own  debut.   The 

combined  troupe  consisted  of: 

CH11I STY'S:   Eph.  Horn,  S.  Campbell,  Jerry   Bryant, 

C.  D.  Ahbotf  N.  Lothian,  \.r.  D.  Corristcr, 
■'  BACKUS1:     C.  Backus,  J.  F.  Bole/,  0.  N.  Burbark,  tf. 

Barker,  A.  Morgan. 

On  Jaiuary  29  the  combined  troupe,  having  played  successfully 

...■•-■.;■■_ 

in  the  new  organization,  renamed  itself  the  "San  Francisco 
Minstrels,"  a  name  famous  for  many  years  to  cone. 

During  all  this  time  the  American  was  striving 
mightily,  running  the  gamut  from  Shakespeare  to  "Dick  Turpin." 
Neafie  was  the  mi  jor  attraction  and  had  achieved  a  certain 
following.   In  the  middle  of  February  t;ie  James  Starks  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  joined  the  company  for  a  production  of  "-^ookwood;  or, 
Dick  Turpin,  the  Highwayman,"  with  horses. 

The  Metropolitan  was  sfcill  presenting  opera,  although 
Mrs.  Sinclair  seems  temporarily  to  have  deserted  her  theatre, 
going  to  Sacramento  on  February  15  for  at  least  one  performance. 
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On  the  19th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams,  who  had  been  in 
Stockton  with  W.  3,  Chapman,  Beatty,  and  Phelps  at  the 
Stockton  theatre,  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  for  a  week. 
After  the  panic  of  the  21st,  old  grievances  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten,  as  the  American  announced  tr  show  in  which  Barney 
Williams  and  I.Irs.  Sinclair  played  leads  with  Neafie» 

Early  in  March  Louisa  Mowbray,  late  of  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropoliatan 
in  a  cast  including  Messrs.  Ryer,  V^eatleigh,  McGowan,  Smith, 
and  I.Irs.  Thoman.   According  to  the  Alta i       "The  performance 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  many  left  the  theatre  with 
feelings  akin  to  disgust."   In  the  general  scramble, 
sev  ral  other  .American  players  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan, 
until  opera  again  held  the  stage,  a  benefit  for  Mme.  Bishop 
being  scheduled  on  the  8th. 

On  March  12  another  eastern  star,  Jean  Davenport, 
tragedienne,  had  a  more  succe  sful  debut.   ^he  opened  at 
t?he  Metropolitan  in  that  old  classic,  "The  Hunchback," 
favorite  of  contemporary  actresses.   In  the  company  asser.bled 
in  her  honor  were:   Messrs.  Heorge  Hyer,  Wheatleigh,  Sedley, 
J.  A.  Smith,  Barry,  Harm,  oimmonds;  Misses  Davenport  and 
^owbray;  Me^dames  Sinclair  and  Judah.   The  Alta  hinted  that 
Miss  Davenport  was  a  shade  too  studied  but  stated  that  the 
audience  was  "in  most  particulars"  satisfied;  that,  indeed, 
Miss  Davenport  was  "an  actcess  of  consummate  art."   She 
contimod  nightly  until  the  first  of  April,  playing  a  series 
of  old  familiar  pieces..   The  Alta  chided  her  on  her 
performance  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  hinting  that  lees  widely 
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known  pieces  wou&d  afford  smaller  opportunity  for  unfavorable 
conrpurioona  3 

"If  Kiss  Davenport  will  bring  out  soTnethixgnew, 
it  ia  very  likely  that  she  s&y  yet  secure  a  higher 
place  in  the  appreciation  of  .the  sen  Francisco- 

public .... 'Slouch  a  San  Francisco  audience  may  be 
.  deficient  in  taste,  yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
inexorable,  and  no  amount  of  success  in  all  the 
other  cities  in-  the  world  will  cause  then  to  alter 
their  judgment  a  single  4Q"k«H 


und  now,  conditions  strangely  reversed,  the  American 
was  showing  occasional  operas  with  the  llonplaisir  ballet 
during  the  last  of  March}  on  Starch  31  it  was  announced  that 
i/usical  Hall  had  been  converted  into  a  theatre  which  would  be 
opened  by  Madam©  Bishop  for  rusical  productions*  It  was 
stated  that  the  auditorium  had  been  rer.odelled,  a  new  stage 
built,  with  accommodation  for  six  flats  or  wings  and  sufficient 
space  and  machinery  for  opera*   3ix  scene  changes  were 
supplied • 

On  April  3  this  newly  remodelled  theatre  war,  opened  hy 
I'adawo  Bishop |  the  feature  of  the  performance  being  i'£aydn,s 
"The  Creation  of  the  v/orld*'— »'to  be  all  through  CLOISHLY 
ILUJST.v.TKD  by  an  JKIH'JWaiVE'  AJffl '  SUP33'CB  JSOVIKG  FAisOiwvWi  I 
Painted  expressly  for  this  occasion  by  the  eminent  artist, 
r'OKCiXilJU  CLAVEAuV1   Following  the  oratorio  there  were 
miscellaneous  musical  numbers*   All  was  under  the  direction 
of  Bojpchsa,  Acting  Manager.  Several  productions  were  given 
before  line.  Bishop  left  for  a  tour  of  the  interior. 

wn  April  2  rls;;  Kstelle  Potter  made  her  debut  at  the 
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Metropolitan,  which  was  still  vacillating  between  musical 

and  dramatic  productions..  Of  much  more  importance  to  the 

city  was  the  re-opening  of  the  American  Theatre  under  another 

star,  Miss  Laura  Keene, just  returned  from  Australia.   The 

personnel  of  the  re-organized  American  was  announced  as  follows  i 

Manager* , Volney  Spaulding 

Stage  Manager Walter  M .  Leman 

btage  Director. ....... .James  Dowling 

Stage  Machinist* ........  John  Torrence 

/  Scenie.  Artist. ........ .John  "-» .  Fairchild 

*  Trcr^srer Jos .  3.  Dunlap 

Orche stra  Lender ....... John  Deane  „  n      a  /> 

*  Company i       Miss  Laura  Keene jftendames  Judah,  Thoraan,^  ^ 

Hunt;  Misses  Julia  Gould  and  ^lara  Rivers;  lessrB. 
Wheaileigh,  •'•  A.  Smith  |  F.  M.  Kent,  J.  M.  Taylor, 
keCap/e,  Randj  Karden,  Jones,  neevc,  Garden,  Campbell 
and  others. 

Prices  started  at  25£  in  the  gallery.   Later  the  scale 

was  changed  so  that  50#  was  the  lowest  price. 

i 

At  the  opening  Walter  Leman  recited  a  long  poem, 

.  reprinted  in  the  Herald  of  April  11.   In  his  "■'emoring  pjg  -n 

•^  '  — — — _— 

V      Old  Actor |  Leman  relates  that  he  had  arrived  in  San  Francisco 

in  "the  fall  of  185^,  being  engaged  by  Lire.  Sinclair  at  the 

Metropolitan.   lie  had  played  there  for  several  ronths,  then  in 

January,  1855,  had  gone  to  Sacramento  to  join  Samuel  Colville's 

Company.   According  to  his  story,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 

with  an  engagement  to  act  as  stage  manager  for  Sir.  Spaulding 

at  the  American,  but  "resigned  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and 

was  succeeded  by  Hiss  Laura  Keene."   Says  he  J 

"I  was  at  this  period  gradually  drifting  into 
the  line  of  old-men  characters. .  .and. .  .LTiss  Keene 
was  infinitely  better  qualified. . .That  was  a 
pleasant  season." 
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For  a  part  of  April  the  Metropolitan  was  dark  except 
for  masquerade  balls  and  .scattered  entertainments.   Then  on   X    '. 
April  16  the  "Yankee  Comedian,"  Josh  Silsbee,  made  his  debut 

at  this  theatre  in  "Green  Mountain  Boy"  and  "Forest  Hose."  The 

is 

cast, — reputed  here  at  the  risk  of  dullness  because  the 
\ 

interchange  of  players  was  so  important  in  the  e..,rly  theatres, 
—included;   Messrs.  Anderson,  Harm,  Sedley,  Simmonds,  Wilder, 
Heyward,  Chase;  Mesdames  Stark,  Kent,  Campbell,  Williamson; 
Misses  Mowbray  .and' Adelaide.   Mrs.  Sinclair  was  still  manner,   \ 
Silsbee  played  until  April  28,  after  which  date  opera  was 
occasionally  interpolated  in  the  dramatic  program. 

The  American  was  now  offering  a  steady  program  of 

now  under  Maguire, 
nightly  shows,  and  the  3an  Francisco  Minstre\ls/eontinued  to 

\ 
draw  when  nothing  else  would.  During  ApriSp  they  took  a  fortnight's 

trip  into  the  mining  sections  while  the  Hall  was.  being 

enlarged  (to  hold  200  more)  and  refitted.   They  returned  and 

reopened,  but  with  a  difference.   According  to  the  Herald  of 

May  9  Charley  Backus  had  broken  away  from  the  combined  . 

organization  and  was.  still  playing  in  the  interior  with  a  troupe   If 

"composed  in  part  of  members  of  the  company  formerly  engaged 

at  San  Francisco  Hall."   On  May  15  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels 

again  left  for  the  interior.    For  three  nights  a  troupe  of 

colored  magicians  and  minstrels  called  the  "Ethiopian  Fakir 

0 

Troupe"  played  at  the  Hall;  then  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels 
returned . 

On  May  2  Edwin  Booth  made  his  first  appearance  since 
his  return  from  Australia,  playing  Benedick  in  "Much  Ado  /..bout 
Nothing"  to  Mrs.  Sinclair's  Beatrice  at  the  Metropolitan.  He 


*■  Silsbee  died  at  the  International  Hotel  in  San  Francisco 
in  December  of  this  year. 
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had  a  "flattering  reception"  and  on  the  4th  played  "Eichard 
III,"  a  part  he  was  already  making  his  own. 

In  the  meantime  Ilrs.  Sinclair  was  having  her  troubles. 
The  Italian  troupe  had  been  announced  in  the  opera  "I  Lombai'di" 
for  May  3.   On  that  evening  Mrs.  Sinclair  came  before  the 
curtain  to  say  that  the  troupe  refused  to  go  on  because  of 
"insufficiency  of  the  attendance."   She  continued,  explaining 
that  operas  were  Very  expensive  to  produce,  that  under  the 
circumstances  she  would  now  make  up  a  regular  dramatic  company, 
and  that  she  was  expecting  "novel/^es"  from  the  east  to  enliven 
the  productions.   In  lieu  of  "I  Lombardi"  the  play  of  the 
previous  evening  was  repeated. 

There  (followed  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  newspapers, 
letters  being  published  from  both  sides  with  much  bickering. 
Finally,  on  Hay  8,  Mrs.  Sinclair  published  in  the  Herald  a 
statement  of  finances  during  the  engagement  of  the  Italian 
group,   Mhe-  stated  that,  in  connection  with  the  sixteen  operas 
presented  from  November  14  to  December  18,  1854,  she  had  lost 
$3,908;   that  the  sixteen  operas  in  the  second  series,  January 
17.  to  March  8,  had  cost  her  09,977.   Finally,  on  Lay  19,  the 
Italian  company  took  possesion  of  the  Union  Theatre,  where 
earlier  in  the  month  a  German  vaudeville  company  had  played. 
They  renamed  it  the  Italian  Opera  House  and  played  during  the 
summer  with  some  success. 

On  May  6  the  Metropolitan  offered  a  benefit  for  Mrs. 
Stark,  at  which  Mr.  Stark  played  in  "tiichelieu. "  The 
Metropolitan  was  then  closed  for  cleaning  and  repairing, 
opening  on  the  14th  with  the  rtouscet  sisters,  dancers,  and 
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and  ballets.   On  May  27,  at  a  benefit  for  janes  Simmoncls, 

Edwin  Booth  played  Ruy  Gomez  in  "Faint  Heart  Never  v»:on 

Fair  Lady"  opposite  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  on  the  following 

night  he  played  Arraand  to  Jean  Davenport's  Garni  lie.   On 

June  3  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  were  presented  for  one 

night  at  this  theatre;  then  on  June  7  Mrs.  Sinclair 

advertised; 

MRS.'C.  N.  SINCLAIR  RESPECTFULLY  informs 
her  friends  and  the  public,  that  being  about 
to  relinquish  the  management  of  the  METROPOLITAN 
THEATRE,  she  will  take  her  FAREWELL  BENEFIT  on 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  June  9,  1855." 

At  her  benefit  many  fine  players  rallied  to  her 
service  in  nonor  of  her  j.uanagement  of  the  theatre  for 
eighteen  months.   On  the  bill  was  "The  School  for  Scancial" 
with  Messrs.  Anderson,  E.  Booth,  George  Ryer,  and  Mesdames 
Sinclair  and  "voodward;  the  "Henry  VIII"  trial  scene  with 
George  Ryer,^(y|r3.  Sinclair,  and  James  Stark;  several 
dances  by  Mile.  Thierry  and  M.  Bernardelli;  and  a  comic 
skit  with  Josh  oilsbee. 

Thus  Mrs.  Sinclair  finally  admitted  defeat.   The 
•  Metropolitan,  "one  of  the  handsomest  temples  of  dramatic  art 
in  America,"  was  finally  given  over  to  a  vaudeville  show, 
one  of  the  features  of  which  was  a  Professor  Lisley  and  his 
yfz  infant-prodigy  son.  /\   Mr.  3.  A.  Baker,  y^merly  of 

Mitchell's  Olympic  Theatre,  New  York,  took  over  the 
management  for  Mr.  Trench,  the  owner. 
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During  the  late  spring  the  Italian  opera  troupe  had 
at  intervals  given  regular  productions  of  opera  at  the  old 
Union  Theatre,   The  German  Turn-Verein  offered  concerts  and 
benefitted  from  the  demise  of  the  "Metropolitan,  drawing 
larger  audiences.  Occasional  concerts  were  announced  at 
the  Adelphi.   A  Madame  Pique,  dancing  instructor,  had 
opened  an  "Assembly  Hall"  in  April  at  Kearny  and  Post  Stre  ts. 
In  July  "Winn's  Union  oaloon  and  Temple  of  the  Muses" 
opened,  featurning  '/inn's  Lone  Star  serenaders.   Admission 
was  one  dollar,  including  cake  and  ice  cream  I   The  French 
Theatre  continued  to  present  plays  at  intervals  and  the 
regular  gambling  halls  and  drinking  houses  continued  to 
offer  "attractions  * " 

But  Miss  Keene,  without  ceasing,  held  the  American 
open  night  after  night  for  legitimate  drama  ranging  from 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  to  old-time  melodrama.  Occasional 
new  stars  were  introduced  or  departed.  The  F.  M.  Kents 
left  for  the  east  in  June;  a  Miss  Goddard  and  Mr.  Caple 
from  Australia  played  in  July,  receiving  at  their  debut 
extremely  cold  notices  in  local  newspapers;  on  June  G  Lola 
Monte 25  sailed  for  Australia  with  a  pick-up  company. 

At  the  end  of  June,  dn  one  of  those  outburst  of  civic 
virtue  occasionally  encountered  in  the  politics-ridden  city, 
V        San  Francisco's  Qity->-   Marshall  set  about  closing  Sunday  shows. 
The  Herald  of  June'  26  contains  this  comment t 
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"SUNDAY  AMU6SMENTS-- PHOSECUTIOH  OF  PROPRIETORS 
AND  MAHAGERS.  —  Affidavits  charging  violations 
.  of  the  Act  passed  at  the  recent  Session  of  the 
Legislature  relative  to  Sunday  theatricals,  were 
drawn  yesterday  by  D.H.T.Mosse,  deputy  Recorder's 
Clerk,  at  the  instance  of  the  City' Marshal, 
against  Messrs.  Trench  and  Baker,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre;  McGuire,  Horn,  and  Smith,  of  the  Jan 
Francisco  Hall,  and  Aanlap  and  Dowling,  of  the 
American  Theatre..." 

A  hearing  was  held  on  June  27,  but  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done*   On  June  30  the  French  company  announced  in  local 
newspapers  that  they  would  produce  a  play  at  the  Union  Theatre 
on  Sunday,  July  1  I    During  the  following  months  the  minstrel 
shows  in  particular  seemed  to  delight  in  advertising  Sunday 
performances. 

It  was  during  June  that  the  San  Francisco  iviinstrels  were 
visited  by  inspiration  and  decided  to  expand  into  the  field  of 
burlesque.   Hew  stars  were  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
including  John  Smith,  &ph  Horn,  and  Hike  Mitchell .   An  mid-Juty" 
Julia  Gould,  now  Collins,  and  her  husband  John,  both  of  whom 
had  sung  in  Mrs.  Sinclair's  operas  early  in  the' year,  joined 
the  minstrels,  along  with  a  Mr*  W.  Hamilton  and  the  well-known 
local  musical  director,  Goerge  Loder.   They  prpduced  a 
'series  of  burlesques  of  Grand  Opera  which  delighted  the  city, 
surfeited  with  productions  in  the  grand  manner^   The 
performances  continued  popular,  a  fact  constantly  mentioned 
with  amazement  in  local  columns.   .in  increasing^,  number  of 
ladies  attended  the  Bhows  which,  unlike  the  programs  in  the 
saloons  and  halls,  maintained  certain  standards  6$  decorum. 
Doubtless  the  original  inspiration  to  add  a  woman' \ to-  the 


company  grew  from'' a  desire  to  attract  a  female,  fcj&lowing.   In 

'?  i  I 

this  the  management  was  successful.  \  !  \ 

\  f\    j  \  \ 
At  the  end  of  July  °harley  Backus  himself,  >qame  to  town 


•  \ 
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with  his  off-shoot  group  which  had  been  playing  up-state. 

He  lists  his  company,  at  the  opening  on  July  25  at  the  Union 

Theatre,  as  follows: 

C.  Backus,  Tambourine 
S.  C.  Campbell,  Baritone 
W.  M.  Barker,  Tenor 
W.,A.  Porter,  Guitarist 
a.  Morgan,  Falsetto 
Jerry  Bryant,  Bones 

C.  B.  Abbott,   Violinist 

D.  F.   i5oley,   Basso 

O.  N.  Burbank,  Fancy  Dancer 
Wnu  T.  Bryant,  Treasurer 

Evidently,  at  the  division  of  the  company,  Backus/had 

not  only  retained  all  his  own  players  but  some  of  Christy's 

as  well.  Wu  D.  Corrister,  formerly  one  of  Christy's  men,  had 

also  deserted  and  on  July  28  announced  the  formation  of 

Corrister 's  Minstrels,  which  made  a  tour  of  the  interior 

during  the  following  month. 

On  August  3 ,  on  the  eve  of  Backus f  departure  ibr 
Australia,  a  "Grand  Entertainment  Ethiopian"  was  presented  at 
the  Metropolitan,  uniting  the  troupes  of  the  San  Francisco 
Minstrels  with  those  of  Backus.   Evidently,  if  there  were 
differences,  all  was  now  forgiven.   Backus  and  his  men 
sailed  on  August  8  with  the  announced  intention  of 
circumnavigating  the  globe. 

During  the  summer  Russ*  Gardens  had  come  into  some 
prominence.   On  the  4th  of  July  a  so-called  Fete  Champetre 
was  announced  at  this  resort,  and  on  the  8th  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Grand  Promenade  Concerts  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  George  Loder  was  offered. 
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■  Throughout  the  summer  the  Metropolitan  served  as  a 
sort  of  catch-all  under  Mr.  Bakers  direction.   The  French 
troupe  played  there  for  a  few  days;  a  benefit  for  Mrs. 
Woodward  was  given  on  July  10,  Miss  Caroline  Chapman  and  W.B. 
Chapman,  Edwin  Booth,  Laura  ICeene  (who  played  at  her  own 
theatre  as  well  as  in  the  benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  on  this 
evening),  and  other  noted  artists  volunteering  for  the 
occasion;  on  July  12  Mme.  Bishop  took  over  the  Metropolitan 
for  a  series  of  Grand  Opera  Nights.   J-he  Alta  refers 
humorously  to  V/hite  Opera  nq   Black  Opera,  the  Minstrels  having 
joyfully  burlesqued  Mme.  Bishop's  Operas  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Italian  troupe,  to  everyone's  amusement.   Mme.  Bishop 
succumbed  and  un  July  17  augmented  her  serious  program  by 
adcting  a  "Norma  Travesty"  sung  by  her  regular  artists  I 

Meanwhile,  Laura  KeenChad  decided  to  close  her  lengthy 
season  at  the  American.  On  July  28  she  was  given  a  benefit; 
on  the  30th,  Dunlap  and  Torrence  took  one.  On  "the  latter 
occasion,  we  note,  Edwin  Booth,  that  serious  young  man,  played 
the  part  of  "Corinthian  Tom"  in  the  extravaganza  "Tom  and  Jerry. " 
In  August  there  we re five  minstrel  tou^es  playing  at  one 

A 

time:   Backus'  at  the  Union;   ban  Francisco  Minstrels  at  .;an 
Francisco  Hall;  Winn's  Serenade rs  at  his  "Temple  of  the  Muses"; 
a  group  of  Negro  Minstrels  at  the  Adelphi  Saloon;   and  at 
another  stronghold  "Berlin's  Sernadoro,"  who  opened  to  fcee 
admission  but  for  whom  their  employer  later  charged  250   <Jr> 
1  redeemable  at  the  bar  in  refreshments. B 
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On  August  6  the  union  Theatre  was  reopened  for  a 
short-lived  seas  n  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Thoman. 
On  the  same  night  the  Pvousset  Ballet  Troupe  took  over  the 
American,  where  they  held  forth  until  their  departure  for  the 
south  on  the  18th. 

At  the  Metropolitan,  in  a  new  burst  of  dramatic  energy, 
Mr.  Baker  sponsored  the  first  appearance  of  the  recently 
arrived  GouglAenheim  sisters,  Adelaide  and  Josephine  (Joey). 
They  were  supported  by  Wheatleigh,  Chapman,  Paullin,  Boad, 
Mansfield,  and  later,  J.  B.  Booth.   There  was  not  a  full 
house,  but  the  reviews  were  favorable.   By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Gougenheims,  according  to  the  papers,  were 
"confirmed  favorite  s . " 

upon  the  abandoment  of  the  ^nion  by  '-Vhoman  in  mid-month 

another  project  v/as  put  forward.   **ames  ^tark  again  aspired 

to  theatre  management  and  took  over  the  union  on  the  27th. 

His  announced  company  included* 

Manager  and  proprietor {Tames  Btark 

Stage  Manager J.W  •  Thoman 

Leader  of  Orchestra. Smith 

Prompter .McGowan 

Scenic  Artist George  Tirrell 

Machini st C  •  J.  Cole 

In  one  company  weret   Messrs.  Stark,  Anderson,  Wilder, 
Conner,  Phelps,  "ihoman,  John  Dunn;  Mesdames  Burrell,  Stark, 
Campbell,  Woodward;  Miss  eiara  Rivers.   Mme.  Monplaisir 
v/as  engaged  to  dance  between  plays.   The  admission  was  low, 
25jJ  to  $1. 

Stark  made  a  sacrifice  and  a  bid  for  favor  by 
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producing  for  his  opening  a  relatively  new  play,  Morton's 
"Town  and  Country.".  Later  he  slipped  back  into  his  old 
repertoire!   "'^he  Iron  Chest,"  "Ingomar,"  "The  Gamester," 
"Lady  of  Lyons,"  "King  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Richard  III." 

Dramatic  history  was  being  made  with  great  speed.   On 
August  27  Corrister's  Metropolitan  Minstrels,  returned  from 
the  mines,  opened  the  Melodeon,  lately  the  Union  Hotel,  on 
the  Plaza  at  prices  of  50£  and  $1. 

In  early  August  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  had  moved 
out  of  Maguire's  theatre  on  a  six  weeks'  tour  of  the  mines; 
on  the  3'fst  J.  B.  Booth  took  it  over,  opening  with  some  fine 
players,  including  Wm«  Chapman  and  Miss  Caroline  Chapman, 
always  popular.   Because  of  the  illness  of  Joey  Gougenheim— 
an  unr.allant  newspaper  later  revealed  that  her  aifliction  was 
asthma— the  Metropolitan  had  temporarily  closed  and  several 
of  Baker's  finest  actors  came  over  to  Booth  temporarily. 
They  opened  in  "The  Rivals."   The  city  was  glad  to  see 
Caroline  Chapman  in  this  production  again.   The  Alta  spoke 
of  her  as  "all  life  and  nature."   Audiences  were  delighted 
with  her  pDartrayal  of  Topsy  to  Booth's  Uncle  Tom  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  a  few  nights  later.   The  theatre  housed  drama 
for  only  ten  days,  then  closed  £o  readmit  the  returned 
San  Francisco  Minstrels  on  September  14. 

The  Union,  under  Stark ,  was  doing  very  well  indeed. 
Managers  were  cautious,  but  certainly  things  seemed  to  be 
picking  up.  Stark  did  some  minor  remodelling  at  the  Union, 


/ 
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went  on  ponderously  and  successfully.  On  September  19  he 

introduced  McKean  Buchanan,  eastern  actor,  who  was  received 

with  good,  though  not  extravagant,  notices.   Bushanan  played 

all  the  old  tragic  roles,  but  made  his  biggest  tuft"  in 

Boucicault's  "London  Assurance,"  which  opened  on  September  29. 

He  grew  in  .  avor.  In  October  he  and  Stark  alternated  in  the 

roles  of  Othello  and  Iago  on  succeeding  nights. 

The  Metropolitan  reopened  on  September  19  under  Laura 

Ke  nej  this  was  the  third  theatre  which  she  had  controlled 

in  this  city.  She  was  listed  as  Directress,  Mr.  Baker  as 

Lessee  and  Manager.*   The  Chapmans,  the  Booths,  Mme. 

Monplaisir,  opened  with  her.  The  theatre  had  been  newly 

redecorated,  and  now  prices  were  reduced,  ranging  from  500 

to  $2.00.   The  Alta  of  September  22  commented  that  the 

Metropolitan  was  "in  the  hey-day  of  prosperity. "   Things 

built  up  steadily.  On  October  11  the  same  newspaper  said: 

"The  three  theatres  were  filled  last 
evening,  a  significant  proof  that  the 
theatrical  fever  is  raging.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  there  was  but  one  theatre  open,  it 
was  impossible  with  whatever  attraction  might 
be  offered,  to  gather  an  audience  su  ficient 
to  half  fill  it,  and  now  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  fill  them.  Competition 
is  truly  the  *life  of  trade.'" 

In  the  rebirth  of  the  drama  the  minstrels  had  suffered 

temporarily.  The  Adelphi  Minstrels  Aid  not  advertise  after 

September  15,  nor  did  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  after 

September  24.  The  Corrlster  company  closed  earl'  in 

October.  It  was  rumored  that  Tom  Maguire  was  importing  some 

exciting  "novelties"  to  rejuvenate  his  minstrel  show  and 
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outclass  any  previous  attempts. 

The  habit  of  tripping  across  the  Pacific  had  become 
established  by  now.  '■'•here  were  constant  arrivals  and 
departures.  On  September  27  Mme.  Bishop  appeared  in  a 
farewell  concert  at  Turn-Verein  Kail.   On  October  4,  Laura 
Keene  cut  short  her  popular  season,  taking  a  final  benefit 
before  a  bursting  house.  Lee  and  Marshall *s  Circus  played 
a  final  farewell,  with  Lime.  If  at  Austin  repeating  a  tight-rope 
feat  which  had  in  August  set  the  town  on  edge,  ascending  and 
descending  a  rope  stretched  from  the  International  Hotel  to 
the  lofty  brick  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vacant 
circus  lot.  'The  circus  was  soon  off  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
■"isley's  Circus  opened  a  few  nights- later  at  the  vacated  st.--nd. 

jiarly  in  Odtober  Miss  Goddard  was  reengaged  at  the 
Metropolitan.  Critics  were  warming  up  to  her, — indeed  they 
admitted  that  she  had  "redeemed  herself"  after  van  unfavorable 
first  impression*  The  Union  was  still  prospering. 

On  October  8  the  American  reopened  with  much  the  same 
casts  which  had  played  there  earlier  in  stock  production. 
The  managers  were  Dunlap  and  Torrence,  the  stage  manager, 
James  Dowling.   Added  to  the  former  company  were  the  Misses 
Gougenheim,  Joey  now  being  recovered,  and  Edwin  Booth.  Later 
Mrs.  Judah  joined  them. 

While  the  Ujjujjenheims  held  sway,  young  Booth  had  little 
opportunity  to  display  his  developing  talents.   We  may  note 
with  amusement  a  severe  reprimand  in  the  Alt a  of  October  10, 
following  Mr.  Booth's  casting  as  Duke  Aranza  in  "Honeymoon" 
the  night  bef ore  : 
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"Edwin  Booth. . .has  in  him  the  elements  of  a 
great  actor,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  studied  his 
parts  more  thoroughly.  Something  is  necessary 
besides  genius... Y/e  say  this  in  kindness  towards 
Mr,  Booth,  for  we  believe  that  he  possesses 
qualifications  to  make  him  second  to  no  actor  in 
the  country." 

"Novelties"  followed  fast  at  the  three  theatres,  'fhe 
Metropolitan  offered  a  fairy  extravaganza  called  "King 
Charming,"  with  local  hits  at  city  scrip,  the  holes  in 
($attery  street,  uniformed  police,  etc.— one  of  the  most  "showy" 
pieces,  it  was  said,  ever  displayed  in  California. 

Little  ^san  Robinson,  who  had  danced  at  the  American  and 
the  Jan  Francisco  Mall  in  the  spring  of  1853,  was  presented  by 
Stark  at  the  Union  on  the  last  night  of  Buchanan's  engagement. 
Sue  danced  her  "Spider  Dance, "—advertised  as  taught  to  her 
by  Mme.  Lola  Monte  z,— and  played  the  part  of  Gertrude  in  a 
scene  from  "  he  Loan  of  a  Lover."   During  the  brief 
engagement  Sue's  younger  brother  and  sister  appeared  with  her. 
xhe  little  ten-year-old  danced  Highland  *lings  or  played 
comedy  roles  with  great  earnestness,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  audiences.  She  played  from  October  17  to  October  24. 

With  all  three  theatres  starring  favorites,  business 
was  reported  as  splendid.  Hie  Gougenheim3  on  October  21  closed 
"one  of  the  most  successful  runs  ever  experienced  at  the 
American"  and  moved  to  the  Metropolitan,   ^his  gave  Edwin 
Booth  his  chance.  On  the  night  after  their  departure  the 
young  man  played  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in  "The  Iron  Chest,"  on 
the  neaet  night  Hamlet.   «->.  H.  Thorne,  returned  from  Australia, 
then  joined  the  company  and  impersonated  Othello  to  Booth's 
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lago.   On  October  28  young  Booth  played  Hichard  III. 

Two  days  later  the . .American  closed,  to  fceopen  on 
November  7  with  the  noted  Havel  Troupe  of  pantomimists.   The 
com >any  consisted  of  23  persons  and  was  known  as  the  best 
group  of  pantomimists  in  the  world.  The  Martinettft  Family 
shared  the  boards  v/ith  the  Bavels.  A  series  of  fine 
"spectacles , "  "extravaganzas,"  ballets,  and  pantomimes  drew 
enthusiastic  patrons. 

Meanwhile,  the  Metropolitan  was  again  having  ts 

troubles.   Joey  Gougenheim's  asthma  overcame  her,  and  on 

November  5  the  theatre  was  closed.  After  another 
interlude  of  vituperative  quarrels  between  the  Metro- 
politan management  and  Italian  opera  singers,  the  J^ 
theatre  reopened  on  the  25th,  and  here  the  Gougenheims      J 
played  until  December  V,  thereafter  departing  to  fill 
engagements  in  the  interior. 

During  November  there  occurred  the  murder  of  General 

■"ichardson  by  the  gambler  *-ora,  the  first  of  a  series  of 

events  culminating  in  the  formation  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 

of  1856.  The  particular,  though  morbid,  interest  we  may 

profess  for  the  event  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trouble  began 

in  the  American  Theatre,  where  the  two  principals  had  met 

during  one  of  the  Aavel  productions.   Charles  Cora  had 

attended  the  performance  on  November  15  accompanied  oy  his 

mistress,  a  woman  of  some  ill  repute.  General  •*.  H. 

Bichardson,  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 

California,  had  brought  his  wife  to  the  theatre.   The  General 

was  indignant  that  a  woman  of  Belle  Cora's  reputation  should 

appear  in  public,  and  demanded  of  the  managers  that  she  be 

ejected.  Bitter  words  followed  the  manager's  refusal  to  act. 
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Several  subsequent  meetings  seem  to  have  heightened  the 

feeling  between  these  two,  and  finally  Cora  shot  Richardson 

through  the  heart.  Cora  was  arrested,  and  his  punishment 

became  a  matter  of  great  political  moment  in  the  town  which 

was  honeycombed  with  graft  and  dishonesty* 

Other  events  in  the  news  during  the  month  were  Steve 

Massett's  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  on  November  16;  the  opening 

of  an  Italian  Marionette  show  at  the  Adelphi  under  Signor  Oalla- 

votti  on  the  19thj  concerts  by  Signora  Drusilla  Garbato,  latest 

prima  donna  to  arrive  in  the  city,  and  center  of  recent  battles 
royal  at  the  Metropolitan, 

Stark,  meanwhile,  had  been  showing  old  favorites,  with 

J,  B.  Booth  playing  second  leads.  On  November  19  the  older  Booth 

played  Richard  III,  despite  the  earlier  performance  by  his  younger 

brother.  On  December  10  McKean  Buchanan  returned  for  a  re- engagement. 

J.  B.  Booth  moved  to  the  Metropolitan. 

And  in  late  November  Tom  Maguire,  who  had  been  connected  with 

the  minstrels  at  San  Francisco  Hall  for  some  time,  stepped  back 
into  the  limelight  in  San  Francisco  theatricals,  taking  over  the 
Hall  himself  and  offering  the  minstrels  under  his  own  patronage. 
Then,  in  early  December,  the  long-heralded  additions  to  local 

minstrelsy  arrived.  On  December  6  the  reorganized  company  appeared 

at  the  Hall,  comprising: 

New  Talent:      W.  Birch,  comedian 

S.  A.  '.Yells,  basso 

C.  Henry,  ballad  singer 

Max  Zorer,  "Jenny  Lind"  falsetto 

E.  Doaves,  baritone 

R.  II.  Hooley,  instrumentalist 
Old  Members:      Eph  Horn 

John  Smith 

C-.  Coes 

N.  Lothian 

W.  D.  Corrister,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Corrister  had  dissolved  his  own  troupe. 
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The  usual  Christinas- season  invigoration  brought  several 
changes  to  the  theatres:  .  On  December  22  Mile.  Marie  Duret 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan j  here  also  Julia  uould  Collins, 
having  disolved  her  connection  with  minstrelsy,  was 
performing*   On  the  next  night  Stark  moved  his  troupe  from 
the  Union  to  the  ^meric  n;  Buchanan  continued  to  star  at  the 
larger  house.  The  Union,  thus  vacated,  was  opened  on  Christmas 
night  by  a  Mr.  Miller,  who  offered  a  short  holiday  season 
of  ballets  and  vaudeville. 

•All  during  this  end-of-the-year  revival  of  theatricals, 
it  seems  evident  that  novelty  of  actors  and  productions  was 
requisite  for  success.  It  is  amazing  to  recall  how  many 
dozens  of  times  some  of  the  stock  plays  of  the  period  had  been 
repeated,  and  by  how  many  differenct  casts.   The  program  of 
Buchanan's  engagement  with  Stark,  for  instance,  reads  with  all 
familiarity  of  a  litany:   "Virginius , "  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth," 
"Richelieu,"  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  "The  Robbers," 
"Richard  III,"  "Othello,"  "London  Assurance,"  "Brutus,   "Rob 
Roy."   Doubtless  early  audiences  liked  to  compare  performances 
of  various  stars  in  known  vehicles,  but  even  this  early 
amusement  palled  in  time. 

The  constant  criticisms  of  the  newspapers  on  this  score 

culminated  in  a  sharp  article  in  the  Alta  of  December  12: 

"Why  is  it  that  our  theatrical  managers  do  not 
get  up  some  new  pieces?   The  people  of  San  Francisco 
are  the  best  patrons  of  the  drama  in  the  world,  but  yet 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  of  them,  that  they  will  go 
n  giit  after  night,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
to  witness  continually  the  same  pieces,  many  of  which 
have  been  familiar  to  them  from  their  boyhood... 

"We  are  a  fast  people  in  California,  and  we  are 
fond  of  novelty. >.  and  novelty  in  theatrical  performances 
particularly." 
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The       Roaring       Fifties 
THE  YEAS  1Q56 


\ 


The  authors  of  The  Annals  (completed  in  1854) 
comment  somewhat  smugly  upon  the  state  of  the  city  at  the 
time  they  ceased  their  labors: 


\; 


"Thus   do  the  people  of  San  Francisco  employ 
their  leisure  hours.      Possessed  of   so   many  N      \. 

opportunities  of  gaining  wealth,   they    freely  \ 

use  it  in  the  purchase  of  those    enjoyments 
which  relieve  their  minds  and  bodies  from  the 
harassing  toil  to   which  they  have  been  subjected 
in  its  acquirement.      Thus,   notwithstanding  the 
immense  wear  and   tear  of    such  unexampled   energy 
as  is  here  required  in  any  occupation,   the 
unstinted  and  universal  use   of   reasonable 
relaxation  and  pleasure,   enables  them  to    retain 
their  vigor,   and  lead  far  more    agreeable    and  * 

useful  lives  than  do   the   riserable  hoarders  cf  \N 

slowly-gotten  gains  in    other  countries."  \ 

It  was,    indeed,   a  far  cry  from  these  first  tumultuous 
days  of  mud  and  refuse- logged  streets  arid  flapping    canvas  roofs 
to  the   stage  of  the   Metropolitan,   claimed  to   be  one  of  the    finest   \ 
theatres  in  the  United  States,     But  in   1854,  when   these  early  )    \ 

boosters   closed  their  booic,   the   seeds  of   tumult  had  already  \ 

been  sown.      It  was  in  1854  that  the  financial  and    political 
difficulties  of  the   oity  began  to    assume  threatening   proportions,    v* 
perhaps  the  purohase  of  the   Jenny  LInd  Theatre  in  that   summer  of 
1852  had  been  the   first  seed  of   gathering  public   wrath  against 
an  inefficient  and  corrupt  government.  \ 

The  year  of    1056,  then,   saw  the  culmination   of    a 
period  of  gathering  unrest.        The  seething  spirit  was  com  unicated 
to  the  theatres,    the   year  marking  a  turning-point   in  the  history 


\ 
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of  local  drama. 

The  year  began  auspiciously  enough ,    with    two 
legitimate  theatres  open  in  addition  to  Maguire's  minstrel 
hall:   the  Metropolitan  under  B.   A.    Baker,   with  Mile.    Marie  Duret 
and    J.   B.   Booth,    Jr.,   playing  leading   roles;  the    .American  under 
Jaines  stark,   the   St arks,   Mrs.    Booth,    and  Mrs.   Woodward  holding 
forth.      In  spite  of  the  frequent  intermingling  of   oasts  and   the 
amicable  personal  relations  among  actors  and   actresses — after  all, 
the  Booths  and  other  members  of   the  same  households  were  often 
in  opposing   camps— there  were  strong  rivalries  between  theatres 
still.      Soiae  of  the    evidences  of   professional  jealousy  reveal  a 
possibly  petty  type  of  offence  and  redress. 

At  the  end  of  December  Mrs.    stark  offered,   at  her 
husband's  theatre,   a  long-heralded  and   -rehearsed  play,    "Camille," 
which  had  been  produced  earlier  for  Miss  Davenport.      Mrs.   stark 
used  a  slightly  different  version  and    seems  to  have  taken  great 
pains  with  this  sentimento-dramatio  role,  much  coveted  for  many 
years  by  leading  ladies  who  had  tired  of    the  regulation 
Shakespearean  parts.      The  papers,   not    always  kind  to   Mrs.    Stark, 
praised  the  play, — a  few  conceded  a  "triumph," — and  the  production 
was  repeated  several  times.      On  January  9  Mile,   puret  played  Camille 
at  the   Metropolitan,   with  Booth  as  Armand  and   Mrs.    Judah  as 

Prudence.' 

Stark  had  perhaps  himself  grown  tired  of  a  repetitious 
schedule  of   old   favorites  he  had  played  again  and   again.     On 
January  10  he  closed  his  season  at  the      American,  playing    "Macbeth" 
as  his  farewell,  and  went  to    Sacramento  to   appear  briefly  at  the 
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Forrest  Theatre.      The  St arks  let  it  be  known  that  they  intended 
to  leave  the   state  soon. 

In  the  iae  an  time   Mrs.    stark  end   Mrs.    Woodward  took  over 
the  Union  Theatre  in  San  Fronoisoo  as   joint   lessees.      Their 
advertisements  were  perhaps  intended  to    belittle  the   imported 
star  of  the   Metropolitan,   Mile.   Duret,    for  they  carried  a  running 
caption:    "The  Old  Folks  at  Home."     Mrs.    stark,   of  course,  had 
assuredly  been  one  of  the  "old  folks"  of   the  very   young  San 
Francisco  theatre,    and   Mrs.   Woodward  had  been  in  the    city  almost 
as  long. 

A  few  days  after  their  opening  the   lady  managers  of 
the   Union  added  to    their  company  Julia  Gould   Collins   end  her  husband, 
late  featured  singers  with  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels,   and  Miss 
Goddard,   certainly  an  importation.     Mrs.    Stark  went  to    Sacramento 
to    join  Mr.    Stark  in  presenting   "Camille"  and    'Macbeth;'  although 
she  continued  to  be   named  as  lessee  of  the  Union  until  February  2, 
when  Miss  Goddard  took  over  her  responsibilities.      The   Union  was 
not  prospering.     The  Alta   of   January  21  spoke  of  the   poor  attendance 
which  obtained  in  spite  of  the  theatre's  excellent   oompany, 
"probably  on  acoount  fcf  its  out-of-the-way  location."     Even  in 
those  days  the  distance  of  a  few  blooks  seems  to   have   meant 
success  or  failure,   as  public  fancy  veered. 

At  the   end  of  the  month  Mrs.    Julia  E.    Leonard  made 
her  California  debut   at  the   Union,  and   on  February  1  the  theatre 
offered  a  farewell  to   Mrs.    Stark.      On  the  4th  Mr,    stark  was 
honored  by  the  Metropolitan,  vihere  he  made  his  adieus  in  "King   Lear." 
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Among  the  players  who  volunteered,   after  the  current   custom, 
were  Signora  Garbato,    the   singer;   John  Smith ,   minstrel  singer; 
.  Mme.   Monplaisir  and  Lions.   Espinosa,  dancers;    end   J.   A.   Rowe 
witii  his  dancing  horse   "Adonis."       Rave,   leaving   San   Francisco 
in  1851  with  his  olrcus,  had  returned  to    san  Francisco  in  1854, 
laden  with  some  $100,000  garnered  in  his   tour.     He  had  then 
ostentatiously  retired,  had  moved  to  Los   Ange  les  for  a  time, 
but  was  reconsidering  his  retirement    from  the  profession.      This 
appearance   at  Stark's  benefit  was  his   first   San  Francisco    showing 
in  four   years,   and  it  was   appropriate  that  he  should  so  honor 
the  husband  of  that  Mrs.    Kir  by  with  whom  he  had  made  an  early 
success  in  the   February  of  1850. 

Mr.    and  Mrs.    stark  both  made   speeches  before    the 
curtain  at  the  conclusion  of  the  main  play,  announcing    that 
because  of  the   ill-health  of   Mrs.    Stark  they  were  forced  to 
return  to   Australia  for  a  time*     The  newspapers   eulogized. 
As  the   Alt  a  said:      "Mr.   Stark  may  be   considered   'the-  father  of 
the  drama'    in  California.      He  arrived  here  in  the  early  part  of 
1850,  and  his  merits  as  an    actor  soon  established  him  in   a 
position  at  the   head  of  the  profession  in  this   state,  which 
position  he  has  held  up  to  this  time...    Mr.   Stark  is  so.nething 
more  than  a  nere  player.     He  is   a  man   of   genius..." 

Mr.    and  Mrs.    stark  did  not,  however,    sail  immediately. 
Mrs.    Stark  filled  a  few  last  engagements  before    they  were  off 
to  the  South  Seas, 


In  the   meantime   the   Metropolitan  was  having  a 
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successful  season.      On  January  14  Mrs.    Sinclair  brought  with  her 
to  tiii  s  theatre   a  production  which  had  had   narked  success  in 
Sacramento  for  some   nights,    "The  Marble   Heart,"  with   Edwin  Booth 
and  Henry  Sedley  playing   opposite  herself.     They  played  a  good 
week,   then     oved  to   Marysville,  to    Oroville,  and  to    Nevada.     This 
same  play  some  months   later  brought    success  to    Mrs.    Sinclair   in 
Australia. 

After  Mrs.    Sinclair's  run  of    a  week,    the  popular 
Gougenheim  sisters  returned  for  two  weeks   of  renewed  triumphs. 
On  February  5  McKean  Buchanan,   vho  had  been  playing   up-state, 
followed  the   Gougenheims  in  what  was  called  a    "Shakespeare 
Revival."     Curiously,  the   Union  pr  esented  Mr.    Hann,  a  much   lesser 
light,   as  Macbeth  on  the  same  night  as  that  on  vhich  Buchanan 
appeared  opposite  Mrs.    stark. 

Sols©  time  during  the  month  of  February,  the   Union 
seems  to  have  died  quietly.      At  the   end  of   the  month,    J.   B.    Booth, 
Jr.  ,    took  over,  engaged  the  Gougenheims  to    star  for    him,      Records' 
are5"' somewhat  vague r  as  newspaper  advertisements  seem. to  have  been 
reqirrsite'  for  critics*  attention,   and  the    struggling  theatre  did 
not  often  advertise  extensively.      Small  hand- bills  and    advance 
programs  were  perhaps  of  more     importance  than  were  newspaper  s 
In  spreading  tidings  to  the  prospective  audi  ences^of  ..the  .Union 
Theatre. 

Buchanan  played  for  two  weeks  at  the    Metropolitan. 
The  most  noteworthy  production  of  that   run,   characterized  by 
repetition  of  earlier  presentations,  was  the  benefit  offered  to 
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Mr.   Baker',   manager  of  the  theatre,    on  February  12.     The  program 
for  the    evening  included  the   old  play  "Pizarro,"  with  Buchanan 
and   J".   B.   Booth  starred,  and  a  new  play,  written  for  the  occasion 
and  entitled  "The  Calif ornian's  Return;  or,  the  Happy  Miners" — 
one  of  the  few  original  plays  presented  during   the   Fifties. 
The  play  "Pizarro"  was  marked  for    catastrophe.     The  Alta    of  the 
next  day  carries  the  information  that  the  performance  was  brought 
to  an   unexpected   end  as  the    child,  who   vas  personating    Cora's 
boy  in  the  fourth- act  scene    (in  which   Holla   saves  him  fro 31  the 
murderous  Pizarro),  began  to    "ory  lustily,    and  Ififti   Buchanan, 
seeing  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  addressed  a  few  v/ords  to 
the  audience,   saying   so,   and  the   curtain  dropped-:amid  the  mingled 
cheers  and   hisses  of  the   audience...   a  denouement. . .which  we 
never  witnessed  before."     The  original  play,  presented  as  en 
afterpiece,  was  "a  very  creditable  effort." 

On  February  17  Buchanan  moved  on  to  Stockton,  where 
he  was  to  appear  in  the  theatre  managed  by  King   and   Ryer,    a  team 
which   had  already  made  a  name  in  theatre  management- -they  had 
opened  the   Edwin  Forrest  Theatre  in  Sacramento  during   the  previous 
fall.      On  February  18  the  Ravel  troupe  returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
for  a   farewell  engagement,  played  the   month  out,   and   sailed  for 
New  Orleans  on  March  5. 

Now  the  Metropolitan  and  the  American  were  both  dark. 

Wailed  the  Alt  a   (r.Iarch  6):    "We  have  in  t  >:  is   city   two  elegant 

theatres,  both  of  which   are  now  closed.      ;/ho  will   open  them  next?TV 

\ 
The  Alta,   pe^s^s.  following   an  already- established  \ 

editorial  policy,  did  not  mention  the  Union,  which  was   not    at   the 


V 
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time  advertising^     On  April  1,  however,    according  to    the  Herald, 
the  Gougenheims  made  their   33rd  appearance   at  the    Union  under 
J.   B.   Booth;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  drama  was  not   quite 
dead  during  March. 

On  Mar  oh  8  Jos,    A.   Rowe  and    John  Smith,   ex-minstrel 
singer,  opened  the  Pioneer  Cirous,    "refitted  at  an  outlay  of 
^30,000."     They  played  at  the  regular  circus  lot  on  Jackson  street 
near  the   International  Hotel,  advertising   a  number  of   imported 
stars,  downs,   equestriennes,   etc.,  as  well  as  local  players. 
The  Alta  of  March  10  commented: 

"Considering  the  fact  that    the  horses  are 
new  to  the  riders,  and   the  riders  to  the  horses, 
the  performance  passed  of  f  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner." 

They  played  until  March  23,   then  left  for   Sacramento. 

On  March  9  the  San  Franc  is  oo  Minstrels  returned  to 
Maguire's  theatre  and  a  welcoming  oity  after  a  successful  tour 
in  the   interior. 

On  March  15  there  was  a  farewell  testimonial  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  Mrs.    Sinclair,   who  had  been  in  Californi  a  for 
almost  three   years,  for  many  months  as  a  successfullflan  ager. 
Indeed,   it   has  been  reported  that,  during    the  period    of  her 
lesseeship  of  the   Metropolitan  prior  to   January,  1655,   Mrs. 
Sinclair  took  in  the  enormous  sum  of  £400,000.     Much  of  what    she 
had  gained  she  had   contrived  to    lose— perhaps  through  her  predilection 
for  opera,   which  did   not   suit  the   capricious  taste  of  her  public. 
San  Francisco,  with  that   strange  fidelity  for    admired  players  vM  ch 
has  no  connection  with  the   matter  of  financial  support,   assembled 
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"one   of  the  most  brilliant  houses  ever  brought   within  the  vails 
of  the  theatre."     Mrs.    Sinclair,   like  many  of  the   early  California 
players,  was  attracted  by  Australia  and   sailed  for  the  southern 


continent  dswwa.  after  her  formal  farewells. 
ft 

On  March  24  the  Metropolitan  was  reopened  for  a  new 

season.      Charles  A.    King  now  essayed  the    stage  management    of  this 
large  San  Franoisoo  house.      He  opened  with  Mile,    Marie   Duret, 
Mesdames  Judah,   Claughley,   Collins,  Burr  ill,   and  Messrs.    Vvheatleigh, 
Wm.  chapman,   and   George  Ryer   (his  former   partner). 

Meanwhile  Booth  was  holding  the   Union  open.      On  April   6 
the  Gougenheims  made  their  last  appearance  in  .San  FraiSisoo,  leaving 
the  city  again  for   a  tour  of  the   interior.     The  Her;i Id   commented 
that  their  40-night  engagement  was   "one   of  the  most    successful 
ever  played  in  this  city,"  and  that  they    "enjoy  an  unvarying   and  . 
cont  i  nued  p  op  ula  rity .  "  \\ 

In  the   general  re- alignment  which  followed,   Mile.    Duret 
completed  her  engagement   at  the  Metropolitan  and  on  the  fo  llowing 
night  went  to  the   Union,  which   also  added  Miss   Rowena  Grani  ca  and, 
Mile.    Julia,   danseuse,  to  its  company.     The  Metropolitan  on  April  9 
engaged  Mr.    and  Mrs.    E,   S.   Conner  to    star.     The  Conners,    appearing 
in  old  favorite  plays  and  Shakespeare,  wert..  not  particularly 
successful — Uhe  V.:ide  West  classified  Mr.    Conner  as  "among  the 
second-rate  melodramatic  players. .  .entire  ly  incompetent  to  play 
any  of  the   characters  of  the  higher  range   of  the  drama.  "     The 
"thin  houses"  to  which  they  played  perhaps    contributed  to  the 
brevity  of  their  engagement.     On  April  16  John  Dunn,   comedian, 
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replaced  them   as  featured  star,   followed  by  Est ell e  Potter  on  the 
18th.     Miss  Fotter   "evinced  real  genius,"  according    to   one  reviewer, 
"particularly  in  the   expression  of  grief."     Her  opening  play—  how 
many  aotresses  of   the  period  opened  in  that   play.' — was   "The 
Hunchback."     She  appeared  until  April  24  in  various  stock    pieces. 

During  this  year  there  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
frequent  benefits,  not  only  for  players  but  for  outside  organization! 
such   as  volunteer  fire  companies,  the  public  schools,    Mechanics' 
Library,    suf  ferers  from  disaster,   and    so    on.       During   the  last 
half  of  April  amon^  the  listed  benefits  we  flnd^one  for   Joseph 
Trenoh,  who  had  designed  and  built  the  Metropolitan — now  under 
the  control  of  John  Torrenoe— and  who  was  leaving  for     :exico 
after  six  years'  residence  in  San  Francisco.     On  April  23  Stephen 
C.   Massett,  monologuist  and  singer,  sang  a   song  at  a  benefit 
for  the  Fire   Department  Fund,    and  occasionally  thereafter  offered 
numbers  between  plays.      On  April  26  there  was  a  benefit  for   John 
Torrenoe,  former  manager  of  the   Metropolitan  and  now  seemingly 
part  owner,    of   whom  the  Herald  said:    "LIT.    Torrenoe 's  attempt   to 
keep  QpIH  tile!  finest  theatre  on  the  Pacific  Coast,   has  not  met 
with  success  at  all  coramensurate  with   the   efforts  or  deserts  of 
the  management."     After  this   last  benefit   the    Metropolitan    closed 
for  remodelling. 

May  was  a  month  of   changing  ent  ertainment  .      Early  in 
the  month  Lee  and  Marshall's  Circus  spent  a  week  in   the   city. 
Russ'   Gardens  offered  a  Grand   May  Festival,  with   vaudeville  or 
mixed  concert  numbers  to   enliven  strolling  guests.     San  Francisco 
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was  a  good  town  for  festivals — there  were  in  the    city  regular 
German  Festivals  of  one  kind   or  another,  as  well  as  gala   days 
when  picnics  were  in  order  at  one  or  another   of  the  favorite 
open-air  spots, 

.Throughout  the  year  the    French  Company  had  produced 


Frenoh  dramas  on  Sunday  nights  at  the  Metropolitan.    \sm  May  "Bt 
a  visiting  Spanish  Dramatic   Company  appeared  for  owe  night*  in 
this   theatre,   reopened  by  James  Dowling  as  manager.     They  were 
followed  by  variety  shows  under  Professor  Risley,  late  of   his 
circus,  with  occasional  productions  by  the   Spanish  players. 


It  was  in  May  that   James  P.    Casey  shot  Jame  s  King    - 
of  William,  belligerent   editor  of  the  early  Bulletin.      On  May  20 
King  died  of  his  wounds.      On  May   22  an  organized  Vigilante   mob 
took  the   lav/  into  its  own  hands  and  not  only  executed  Casey  but 
also  Mr.    Cora,   who  had  been  languishing   unpunished  since  lis 
assassination  of  Richardson.      The  town  was   immediately  put   under 
the    stern  control  of  the   second  Vigilante  Committee,  roused  to 
aotion  by  the  many  abuses  and  atrocities  which  characterized 
the  city  government  and  life.     During   the  weeks  that    followed, 
many  of    the  worst  criminals — and  perhaps  some    innocents — in  the 
city  were  rounded  up  and  deported.      Included  were  kno  n   underworld 
leaders  from  New  York,   who  were  shipped  baok  to   their   home  city 
with  stern  warnings.     A  building  was  fortified  to   sere  as  an 
armory  and   became  known  locally  in   tradition,    song,    and   story  as 
Fort  Gunrybags. 
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On  June   22  Judge  Terry  was  arrested  on   charges  of 
resisting  ana  assaulting  a  Mr.    Hopkins,    a  Vigilante.     Great 
excitement  reigned.      Judge  Terry  might  have  followed  Casey  and 
Cora,  had  riot  Mr.    Hopkins  recovered.      Judge  Terry  was  freed  in 
August,   his  release  being   attended  by  denonst  rations   of   confidence, 

and  of  the  reverse,   on  all  sides.       The  whole   summer   was  given 
over  to  wildly  partisan  feeling.      Even  the  theatres  gave  benefits 
for  Hopkins  and  otherwise  expressed  their  bias.      On  August    18 
the  Vigilantes  were  disbanded;   and,   after  a  very  hectic    season, 
San  Eranoisco  settled  down  to   normal,  a  great   deal  "purer"   as  to 
"Barbary  Coast"  inhabitants  and  officials   in  office,   perhaps, 
but  in   some  quarters  smarting  under  the    self -assumed  authority 
of   the   vigorous  citizens'   committee. 

Throughout   the    excitement  in  May  the   Union  seems  to 
have  struggled  along  under  J.   B.   Booth,   who   brought  his   young 
brother  into  the  fold  to  play  Shakespearean  parts  with  him.       The 
Wide  :.;est  said  of  the  Booths:    "These  gentlemen  are  entitled  to 
rank  higher   in  the   histrionic  profession  than  many  others  more 
pretentious  and  w©  are  gratified  that  their  efforts  meet  with 
success."     On  May  27  young  Edwin  appeared  at  the   Metropolitan  at 
a  benefit  for   Mr.    Tibbetts,  prompter,   end  made  hi  s  first  attempt 
to  play  the  character  of  Richelieu.      The  Herald  said  that    "for    a 
maiden  attempt"  it  was  "quite  successful." 

At  a   benefit  the  next  night  for   Mrs.    J.   B.   Booth, 
Edwin  and  Junius,   Mrs.    Judah,    and    others  volunteered.     "Sac 
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ARobinson  came  unexpectedly  back  into  the    picture,    singing   a  new 
local  song  called  "A  History  of  the   Times."  *on  June    7  Junius  was 
Soi    hlinse:tf  offered  a  benefit. 

£  U  E! 

,§1,2  During  this  whole   hectic  period   the     San  Francisco 

ot  «    Minstrels  maintained  increasing   popularity.     One  of  their  rost 
^  c   attractive  programs  during  the    spring  included  a  "Grand    shakspearean 
•Hgc   Festival;    or,   the   Masquerade  Ball"  with   Billy  Birch  as    "PREVIOUS 
S^SP  DIFFICU.TS"  and  Macbeth,   Richard  Third,    Othello,   Hamlet,   Romeo 
*a  §  Qnd  3ruliet  Promis6d  "all  on  one  night."     In  May,  following 

O  O  ft  y  ° 

.g|  §<  Professor  Risley's  masterful  presentation  of  a  living  picture, 
gjo-p  "Washington  Crossing  the   Delaware,"  the  minstrels  impudently 
cS  S  showed. burlesques  of   -tableaux  vivantes."     Another/ popular  number 
w 4.  ^ was  an   originalfsketch  entitled:  ^  Trip  on  the    San  Francisco 
21  S  and  Benioia  Railroad, '""with-^lly  Birch  as  Co  due  totfvt  It 'was  ' 
^©advertised  that  the  skit'  ended  '-with'*!  TERRIFIC  $X$0OSION.  w        ''     * 

«•-»$  ■     -i  >.<-.,  K     .  ;     -^-■\  ...   ,.,  ■  - 

o  &  fc  '     T1?e  editor  of  the  Herald.   John  Nugent,;  gave  an     v 

ft^lnterestins  *)lctuI'e  °£  San  ***n Cisco    life   during  this  momentous 
«£  summer.     Mr.    Nugent  was  di  sapproving  ..of.,  the   Vigilantes  and  did 

g    ©    03  ? 

o  ^not  hesitate  to  express  his   opinion.     In  con  'sequence--'  he   lost  a 
o©£great  many  subscribers  and  advertisers^  an d3 his    comment    serves 
#        today  as  an  interesting  leaven  to   the   self-righteous   eulogies  of 
those  favoring  the   movement,.     After  the   first   excitement  following 
Casey's  murder  of  King,  the  Herald  noted  in  a  paragraph  about 
iaguire's  theatre:     nothing   sets  tlis    jolly  crew  aback... the 
Minstrels  hold  their  own." 

On  the   day  after  the    execution  of  Casey  and     Cora, 
the  Herald  read: 
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"The  community  have  fed  so    long  on   horrors 
that  they  are  glad  to  recognize  any  reaction. 
We  would  recommend  to    all  whose  hearts  are 
.  bowed  dovn  by  the  occurrences  of  the   present 
coup   d'etat,   to  visit   these  children  of  Momus 
and  have  a   hearty  laugh." 

On  May  29   all  theatres  seem  to  have  been  closed— at 

least  temporarily— excepting  San  Francisco  Hall.     Nugent  comments 

sardonically: 

"The  Minstrels  are  now  the    only  legitimate 
source  of  amusement   in  our   city,  with  the 
exoeption  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. " 


With   much   preliminary  heralding    Julia   Dean  Hayne 

arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  June.     Mrs.  Neville,    in  The   Fantastic 

City,   speaks   of  Mrs.    Hayne1  s  lovely  golden -brown  hair  ,   drawn       .    ir- 

smoothly  down  over  her   ears.     Nov/,  vhile  the    town  was  agog,    the 

following   advertisement  appeared  in  the  local  papers: 

"METROPOLITAN  THEATRE. .  .Ladies  and  Gent  1  amen 
engaged  at  this   theatre  will  please  assemble   in 
the  Green  Room  on  FRIDAY,   June  20,  at    11  o'clock 
At   Um    for  rehearsal. 

"GEO.   RYER,    Stage   Manager" 

But   before   tho  Metropolitan  could   get  under  way,  the 
American  leapt  into  the  limelight  on  June  21   by  staging   a  reopening 
of  its  own,     A  good  stock  company  was  announced,  including  Caroline 
and  V/,   B.    ' hapraan,   Mrs.   Woodward,  Mr.   v/heatleigh,    Julia   Gould 
Collins,    etc.      Mr.   Ilann  was  stage  manager. 

The  Metropolitan  burst   into  bloom  on   June  S3,  with 
John  Torrenoe,   proprietor  and  Manager;   George   Ryer,    Stage  Manager. 
The  opening  play  was,   again,    "The  Hunchback",'     Mrs.    Uayne  is 
said  to  have  made  her  New  York  debut    in  this  play  at  the  old 
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Bowery  Theatre  only  a  few  years  before    she   came  to    California  with 
her  newly  acquired  husband.      In  the    cast  were:   Mr.    Charles  Pope, 
late  of  the   Broadway  Theatre,   New  York,   and   the   St.    Charles  Theatre 
at  ^ew  Orleans;   Mrs.    Thoman,   Mrs.    Judah,  Miss  Mowbray,   Messrs. 
Leman,   William  Barry,    J.   A.    Smith,  and  so    on.     Mrs.   Hayne 
followed  her  opening  with  a   series  of  old  favorites:    "Romeo  end 
Juliet,"   "Camilla,"  and  a  few  new  plays. 

Mrs.    Hayne  was  received  warmly.      After  their  usual 
custom,  the  local  critios  were  slow  to   go  into  raptures,   picking 
flaws  freely  at  first   blush,   but  mellowing  with  acquaintance. 
The  v.'ide   ;,est   said  of  Mrs.    Hayne' s  first  appearance  that   it  might 
almost  have  been  called  a  general  disappointment.      "Her  execution 
and  movement  were  too  studied,   too  deliberate."     Mr.  .Pope  was 
declared  not  to  be  considered   "first   class,"  and   later  he  was 
coldly  dismissed  with  the    statement  that    his    "per sanations   have 
been  generally  correct  and  praiseworthy."     It  was  not    until 
July  27  that  the  Wide  West  was  willing  to    concede  to   Mrs.    Hayne 
a  "hit"  and  to   credit  to  Mr.  Pope  "a  very  creditable  effort" 
in  "The  Morning   Call." 

On  the   other  hand,  the   Alta  on  July  14  contained  the 


statement 


"This    evening  Mrs.    Julia   Dean  Hayne  will 
commence  the  fourth  week  of  her  engagement, 
one  of   the  most    successful  engagements  which 
any  artist  has  ever  played  in   California. 
Coming  here  as  she  did,   at  a  time   of  unparalleled 
excitement,    she  has  continued  through  three 
consecutive  weeks  to   drew  not  only  remunerative 
but  crowded  houses,   aid  has   gained  a  hold  upon 
the   theatre-going  people   of  San  Francisco, 
such  as  no  other   artist  has    ever  attained." 

The  Alta  had  earlier   remarked  that   Mrs.   Hayne   "can  have 
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no  cause  of   complaint  at  her   'support,*  which  is  the  host  by  far 

that   any  actress  who  ever  came  to   California  before  her  has  had." 

While  the   Metropolitan  was  thus  housing   excellent 

productions   (tho^h   "somewhat  hackneyed,"   as  the   Vide    .est  remarked), 
and  the  American  offered   the  Chapmans,  — 

/the  Union  secured  'McKean  Buchanan  for  a  farewell  engagement.     He 
opened  at   Booth's  theatre  on   July  12,   commencing  wit  h    'Richelieu." 
On  the  15th  the  theatre  closed  for   a  few  days  to  prepare  for   a 
gala  production  of  Boucicault's   "London  Assuranoe,"  in  which 
Buchanan  had  earlier  made  a  great  success.      V.hen  the   show  opened 
on  July  18  it  was  to   astonish  the   city   with  |2, 000  worth  of  flavors 
and   real    singing  birds   combined  in   a  super-magnificent    "Garden 
scene   at  Oak  Hall,"     After  this  grand  attempt  Booth   go  ems   to   have 
given  up  the  Union.     Buchanan  went   to   the  Metropolitan  for  a  few 
last   nights,  then    sailed  for  Australia. 

On  July  18  Mr.    Y.heatleigh  made  his    last     ^an  Franoisoo 
appearance  before  also   sailing   for   Australia;  on   July  31   the 
Gougenheims  followed  suit.      Mrs.    Hayne  compile  ted  her   e  igageiiBnt 
at  the  Metropolitan  on  July  21.     On  July  23  appeared  J.   II.    larwiok, 
tragedian,   of  whom  the  best  Walter  Leman   can    say   (Memories  of 
an  Old  Actor )    is  that   ho  was   "aspiring"   and  that  in  1882  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to    the    lov;er  hou;  e  of  the    California  legislature- 
Mr.    Warwick    "aspired"  to  all  the   regulation  tragic  and  dramatio 
parts,   specializing  in  "The  Corsioan  Brothers,"  both  of  whom  wero 

played  by  himself. 

On  August    5,    vanote,   there  was  no   performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  because  of  the  slimness  of  the  audience,   in  turn 
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occasioned  by  the  soiling  of  steamers,   always  a  distracting   event, 
and  the   circulation  of   "exciting  rumors"  in  the  city.     This  was 
just  before    Judge   Terry  was  freed.      Meantime,  Pope  had   stayed  on 
at  the  Metropolitan  where  he  was  supported  by   J.   B.    Booth,   now 
definitely  eschewing  his   management   of  the  Union. 

The  minstrels  continued  popular.      On  June  29  the   San 
Francisco  Minstrels  had  left  San  Francisco  for  a  brief  tour   of 
the   mines.      On  the  27th  the   first   contingent  of  the  returning 
Baokus  Minstrels,  in  good  health  and  finances  after  a  trip   to 
Australia  and  the  Sandwioh  Islands,   had  reached  the  city.     On  July 
6  three  of  this  troupe    joined  the  returned  San  Francisco  Minstrels 
in  an  engagement:    s.    C.    Campbellf  C.   Backus,   and  Jerry  Bryant. 
They  played  together  for  a  few  Weeks;  then,   the  second  contingent 
arriving,   the    i ackus  Minstrels  were  off  to    the  interior,  leaving 
the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  in  possession. 

At  the  first  of     august  there  were  four  theatres  open: 
the  Metropolitan,   the  American,    San  Francisco  Hall,  and  the  ^delphi, 
the  last-named  opened  with   "San  Francisoo   Varieties"  under   John  D. 
TicGowan,   Matt  Taylor,    and  P.   Dowd.      In  the  oompany  at   the  Adebhi 
were:   Messrs.   V/ilder,    Phelps,    Dumfries, and  D.   C.   ^ndorson,   and   Mrs* 
Booth.  ---..-- 

This  was  the  city  Lola  Montez  found  on  her   return   from 
a  tumultuously  successful  tour  in   .jistraliu,   about   vhich  many 
rumors  had  seeped  back,  weeks  late.      Lola  opened  at  the  American 
on  August    7  as  Mrs.    Chillington  in  "The  Morning   Call"  with 
"Warwick  playing   opposite  her.      The  program  concluded  with    a  dual 
role  for   the   Countess  in    the   comedy,    "The  Eton   Boy . » 
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On  August   8  Lola  really  came   Into   her  stride,  reviving 
the  original  ploy,  advertised  as  written  by  herself,   "Lola  Montez 
in  Bavaria,"     According  to   the    advertisement    In  the   Alta ,  this 
already  familiar  gem  of  dramatio  writing  was  divided  into  five 
acts  or   eras':    1.   The  Danseuse;   2.   The  Politician;   3.   The  Count  ess? 
4.   The  Revolutionist;   5.   The  Fugitive.      We  are  told  that  the  play 
showed  Lola  as   a  very  exemplary  and   honest  lady,   sweetly  dignified 
and  womanly.      San  Fran oisco   critics  might   mock,   as  they   had  done 
two  years  before,  but  the  play  drew  crowds,   and  even  the  newspapers 
commented  on   the  astonishing   improvement  Lola  evidenced  in  her 
acting.     Her   danoing,  it  was  said,  was  less  polished,    "owing 
probably  to    the  want  of  practice  lately."  f- 

In  this  production   of  her  plaY,   Lola  was  supported  by:   \ 
Mr.    McCabe,   author   of  the   Journal  quoted  by  us,   as   Louis,   King   of 
Bavaria;  Mr.  Warwick  as  D'Abel,  Prime  Minister;  Mr.    W.   B.   Chapman 
as  Baron  Von  Derlhan;   Mr.    Hann  as  Baron  Newsbaumer. 

On  August   12  Lola  played  the   Duchess  de'  Chartres 
opposite  Warwick »s  Duke  in  "The  Follies  of  a  Wight."     On     ugist  i& 
she  played  Charlotte  Corday  in  the  play  of  that   name. 

After  her  first  two  weeks,   Lola  seems  to    have    taken 
a  few  days'  rest.      On  August  17,  on  the    same  stage   on  which  Lola 
had  enjoyed  her  successes,    Caroline   Chapman  played  Catherine 
Kloper  and  Mrs.    Bur  rill  played  Madame  Jolijambe  in  a  comedy 
entitled  "Lola  Montez." 

The  next  night  Lola  came  back  to   appear  as  Rosalie 
Boquet  in  "Maidens  Beware,"  and  Caroline    played  in    "The  L100  Note" 
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on  the  same  bill.     Lola  also  did  her  famous    spider  dance,    about 
whioh  the  v.ide  West  was  oaustio:    "Her  terpsiohorean  abilities 
are  not  of  a  high  order  end  she  appears  to  be    somewhat  out    of 
practice." 

On  August    19  Lola  was  Cleopatra  to  Warwick's  Antony 
in   "Antony  end  Cleopatra."     On  August    20    she  played  Lady  Teazle 
in   "The  School  for  Scandal"  and   en   the  22nd  left  for  Sacramento. 
Caroline  did   one  more  performance  of   "Lola  Montez,"  then  the 
American  announced  a  stirring  drama  called  "The  Salt  Mines   of 
Russia"  with  Caroline    as  Katinka.      Caroline  was  nsrely  holding 
her  fire,    however ,   or  preparing  it,    for  a  week  later,   en   September  1, 
she  played  the  part  of  Lola  Montez  in  a  lengthy  new  burlesque  ; 
"A  Trip  to    Australia;   or,   Lola  Montez  on  the   Fanny  Major" — the 
Fanny  Major  being  the  name  of  the  popular    Facifio    steamer  on 
whioh  Lola  had  travelled  to  Australia,      said  the  Herald ,    "there 
is  fun  ahead."     Said  the   Alta  :    "As  a  literary  composition,   it 
is  cost   unmitigated  trash,    and  the  particular  point   intended  to 
be  reached  in  it  we  could  not  ascertain."     In  the   same  issue  of 
the  paper  was  an  advertisement  of  the   sale  of   Lola's  diamonds  b 
Dunoan  and  Company,   Auctioneers,   on  September    9,  the  proceeds  of 
the    sale    (some  |10,000)   being  intended  for   the  orphans  cf  Mr. 

Folland,   manager. 

It  is  possible  that    Caroline's  burlesque  contained 
imaginative  detail  about  the  unfortunate  Mr.    Follani's  death. 
Mr,    Folland,    Lola's  agent,  had,   it  seened,  fallen   overboard  on 
the  return   trip  from  Australia  and  been  drowned.      There  were  many 
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speoiilations  and  conjectures  based  on  Lola's  evident  attraction 
for  men,   her  fiery  temper,   and  her  obvious  reiiorse  or  genuine 
sorrow  after  Mr.   Holland's  decease.      No  one   accused  Lola  point-blank 
of  pushing  the  gentleman  into  the   ocean,   but  there  were  hints  of 
foul  play  or  of  suicide  by  a  possibly  love-lorn  wooer.     From  her 
first  appearance  in  San  Francisco,   Lola  let  itjbe  known  that    she 
intended  soon  to   retire  ff om  the    stage,  and   constant   announcements 
to  this  effect,  as  well  as  comments   on  the  newly  religious   and 
spiritual  development  of  Miss   Montez,  were  frequently  found  in 
the  press,      When  Lola  finally  sailed  for   New  York   in  Noventoep, 
she  deolared  she   intended   "to   see  .that    proper  provision  is   made 
for  the   future  care  and  education  of  the  ^eh i-Hr~en_of  I.1r.    Holland." 

Caroline   Chapman,  a   hearty  forthright  person    with   a 
great  deal  of  ready  ability,   evidently  felt   that   Lola's   concern 
for  her  agent's  offspring  and  her  assumption  of  spiritual  interests 
were  tricks  for  histrionic  effect.      Perhaps  she    was  wrong.     Lola 
in  Hew  York  was  to  give  lectures,   moralizing  and  full   of  fine 
advioe  on  living,  which  were  to    be  published  in  1853  by^-a  New  York 
house.      She  died  in  straitened  circumstances  in  18G1  at    the  age 
of  42  years  and  was  buried  simply  under  the  name  of  Mrs.    Eliza 
Gilbert. 

Caroline  repeated  her  Montez  buries  que  at   intervals 
and  found  audiences  especially  delighted — as  they  had   been   in 
Doo   Robinson's  burlesque  "Who's  Got  the   Countess"   in  1853 — with 
the    satiric  version  of  the  famous    spider  dance. 
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The  San  Francisco  Minstrels  played  on,  leaving  topical 
burlesque   to  the  more   pretentious  theatres,  while  they  returned  to 
their   operas.     Mrs.    Julia  Gould  Collins,   vfoo  had  made  a  considerable 
suocess  early  in  the   monti   in  a  run  of  the    musical   drama    "The 
Enchantress,"  now  returned  to  minstrelsy  and  aocepted  a  new 
engagement  at     San  Francisco   Hall  for  a  fewweks. 

The  Adelphi  struggled  along,   MoGowan  taking  on   C.   H. 
Cowen  as  his  Acting  Manager  on  the  occasion   of  a  production   of 

the  old  play,    "The  Golden  Farmer,"  on  August    9.      On  August  2  2         \ 

V 
W.   B.   Chapman  assumed  the  management  of  the  American,  v.it  h  Coad  ^ 

as  Acting  Manager. 

The    first  part  of   September  offered  little   thea'rical 

excitement    beyond      Caroline's  play.      In  the  middle   of  the  month, 

Rrench  theatres  took   over  both  the  Metropolitan  end  the  Amsrican 

for     Sunday  performances.     On  September  15  Stephen  C.   Massett  gave- 

a  farewell  concert  at  MUsioal  Hall  previous  to  his  departure   for        \ 

V  !. 

the  Far  East.      On  September  17  there  was  advertised  an  exhibition 
of  "the  only  machine   ever  perfected  oapable  of   Navigating  the      Air-,," 
at  Richardson's  Dove   Battery,  where,    it  was  said,  the  inventor 

%ould    explain  same." 

A  new  troupe  of  minatrels   appeared  on   the    15th  at   the 

Union    (A.    C.   Keyt,   Proprietor).     They    called  themselves  the 

California  Minstrels,   and  the  troupe   comprised:   Stuart  Macaulay, 

Peter  Sterling,  Tim  Darling,   Richard  Doran,   Lew  Rattler,    George 

Edmonds,   Charles  Inker,    J.   Taylor,   R.   L.   Usher,   and   Sr.    and  Mme. 
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Delfino,  magicians.     They  played  only  a  few  days.     Lee  and 

Marshall's  Circus,  returned  from  the  mines ,  opened  an  indoor 

oircus  or  variety  show  at  the  Metropolitan  on  September  22, 

although  announcement  had  been  made  otf  a  new  dramatic  season. 

One  noteworthy  occasion  was  the   berafit   for  Edwin 

Booth   at  the  Metropolitan  on  September  3.      Mr.    :  ooth  played 

King  Lear  as  his  farewell  to    California,  which  hod   furnished 

him  a   zestful  apprenticeship  and  encouragement  for  his  developing 

talents.      The  Alta    of     September     5  marks  his    departure: 

"Edwin  Booth  will  leave  on  the  steamer    to-day 
for  the     Atlantic   States,    wtii  thsr  he  goes    on 
a  professional  tour.      Ux.    Booth   lias  now  been  in 
tills  state  nearly  four  years,   during  most  of  viiich 
time  he   has  been  ploying   at  our  -theatres.     He  is 
a     young  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and ,  with    care, 
time,    and  study,   bids  fair   to  reach  to   the  very 
head  of   his  profession.        We  vd  sh  him  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  a  speedy  return   to   California.      !;,Te 
learn  that  he   will  play  his   first  engagement   at 
the  Broadway  theatre,   New  York." 

September  had  opened  dully,  but   at  its   close  promised 

to  usher  in  another  bright   season.     On  September   22  the  bill   of 

the  American  contained  the  announcement  or  challenge: 

"The  Managers   of  this  establishment,   grateful 
for  the  preference   shown  to    the  American  Theatre 
over  all  the  others  in  the  city,   it  being  the 
OriLY  THEATRE  that    lias   maintained  its   footing  for 
the    last   four    months,    WITHOUT    ONE  DOLLAR   OF 
INDEBTEDNESS,   and   anxious  to   obtain  every   novelty, 
have  negotiations  now  pending  with  Mr.    and   Mrs. 
James  Vallack,    Jr.,   Gustavus  V.   Brooke,   Agnes 
'  Robertson,   Mr.    and  .Mrs.    Florence,   Miss  Emma 
Stanley,   end   others." 

By  inadvertence  or  design,  the    same    issued  carried 

the    "card"  sigaed  by  J.   B..  Booth,  whioh  announced  th  e  reopening 

of  the  Metropolitan  in  October  for   a  drama tio   season,     and  the 
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proposed  engagements  of  Eastern  stars,  including,  Mrsv    "ohnstone,' 
Miss  Provost,  Mr.    and  Mrs.    J.   Wallaok,   E.  Davenport,   and  others. 
In  the  end,   Magulre   got  the   Wallaoks. 


The  Chapman s  were  making  a  monstrous    effort  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.     They   made  a  laudable  attempt  to  present 
new  plays  instead  of  the  hackneyed   "classics"  and,   indeed,  brought 
several  fresh  pieces  to  the  California  stage.     During  th  e  fall 
they  also  revived  "Unole  Tom's  Cabin,"  with    Caroline    as   Topsy. 
Th©  Alta   of   October  4  praised  them: 

"The  acting  every  nifht  is    spirited,   and 
infrequent    instanoes,    elegant  and   finished... 
The  plays   selected  ere   not   old  hum- drum  tilings .. . 
It  is  impossible   for  us  to   understand. . .why  a 
California   company  of    studious  and   talented 
men  and  women  should  not   be  burdened  with 
applause  and  encouraged  with  unlimited  patronage." 

■A  t  this  time  the   Metropolitan  housed  a  circus     and 

'    the  Minstrels  were  announcing  an   impending  tour.     The.  American 

was  truly  the  stronghold  of  the  drama  and  continued  valiantly 

' a t hroUghOut   the  fall, 

J I    '/'.-■    .      ■    .. 

•  /      .'  On  October  8  there  oc  our  red  at  the  American  a  benefit 

Of   some  interest.      On  this  occasion  the   society  of   California 
/  Pioneers  honored  one  TJdmond  fillet,    local  aspiring  actor,  who 
V:j.     Appeared  as  Richelieu.      On  the   same    bill  was  an    original  play 
/  .^by  Fillet  entitled  "Jess  Holly's  Adventures;  or,    California 
inj  1847." 

On  October  13  the  American  presented  a  new  star, 
.;       T.Iary  Provost,   who   achieved  a  considerable  popularity,      she  racde 

her  debut    in   "Inr:omnr»  nnrl  was   ^^t.^m^iv  Bjaaj.a»j   ^^    ^~ 
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(that   properly   'her  dancing  days   are   over.'" 

spiritual  oountenonce  ahdi nterpretati on. 

On  the  same  night    dV^E°rre nee,   Letsee  and  Proprietor, 

and  J.   B.   Booth,   stag©  Manager,   threw  opelr-Waerotropolitan, 

relinguished  by  the   circus  a  few  days  before.     Thei  r^e^ur  ed 

attraction  was  Lola  liontez,  returned  from   Sacramento  and  Marys^fille 

appearances  with  the    still  emphatic  intention  of  retiring  from 

Said   the  Herald;    "It   is   very  plain... to  all  but   herself, 
the    stage.  /Lola  opened  in  "Follies      of  a  Night"  and    "Antony  PJid 

Cleopatra,"   following  with  the  role  of     Carlo  in  "Asmodeous"  and 

later  the  title  role  in  the  play  "Yelva."       Rather  unceremoniously 

her  appearances  were  interrupt  ed-b?.    the  return  of   Mrs.    Iiayne, 

v 
who  now   joined  Pope   at  the  Metropolitan,   being   greeted  on  her 

reappearance  with  a   "tremendous  cheering."     (Mrs.   Hayne  had  given 
birth   to  a   son   in  September.) 

A  rivalry  was  now   evident   and  was  perhaps  utilized  for 

publicity  purposes, between  Mary  Provost  and   Mrs.    Iiayne.    For  weeks 

they  played  in  the   game  roles,   both  self-confident  following 

successes  in  their  respective   interpretations,     .nmong  the  plays 

in  which  the  delighted  San  Franoiscans  had  an   opportunity  to 

compare  the  two  were:    "Ingomar,"   "The  Hunchback,"  "Svadna," 

"The  Love   Chase,"   "London  Assurance,"   "Romeo  and   Juliet . "     The 

battle  was  terminated  by  Mrs.   Hayne' s  departure    on  November  8 

for   Sacramento.      Her  last  appearance  of  the  engagement    was  in 

a  huge  benefit  for  th©  Mechanics'   Institute. 

At  the  end  of  October  the   minstrels  finally  vacated 

l.iaguire's  theatre  to   go  on  tour.     Maguire  announced  that  he   was 

remodelling   and  enlarging  the   house.      Row's  Circus    oved  into 

the  Union  for    a  weak,  then  sailed  for  Honolulu.        During  November 

San  Francisco  existed  somehow  without   minstrel  or  variety  shows, 
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but  the  theatres  gave  the    curious  something  else  to   think  about. 

By  November  in  this  fast-moving  town  James   King  of 

William,   hot-headed  crusader  and  enemy  of  corruption,    had  oome 

to  be  regarded  as  a  saint  and  the  Vigilantes  as  a  breed  of 

suoer-men,   beyond    selfishness  or  prejudioe.      On  November  10 

there  opened  at  „the  Metropolitan,   lately  vacated  by  Mrs.   Hayne, 

a  glorified  record  of  the  past  disturbances,  described  as  follows: 

"A  grand   Moving  Panorama  of  the   stirring  scenes 
which   have  recently  tr  nspired  in  the    history  of 
the   Vigilance  Committee,  will  bs    exhibited  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  to-morrow  evening.      The 
Panorama  has  been  painted  by  Mr.    Fair  child,  the 
celebrated   scenic  artist... and  Mr.    Rogers,   the 
artist  who  painted  the  panorama  of  the   scenes 
in  the   Crimea. . ," 

The   advertisement   states  that    the  panorama    contained 

eighteen  tableaux  and   10,000  feet  of    canvas;   * 

Not  to    be  outdone,   the  American  presented  a   "Martyr's 

A 

Requiem,"   sung  by  Hiss  Provost  to  accompany  a  living  toblaau 
commemorating  Mr.    King.     The  song,   by  one  Caxton,  was  called 
"He  Died  At  His  Post  Doing  Duty"    and  was  very  popular    in  San 
Francisco.      Vhen  Miss  Provost  did  not  sing  it   at  the 'American,  • 
Miss  Chapman  took  her  place.      In  a  week   or  two   the  novelty  wore 
off  to   some   extent.     There  were  new  things  to   think  of. 

On  November  £0   Lola  Mont  ez  sailed  for  New  York.      On 
the  same  evening  Lotta  Crabtree,    ,5ust  nine  years  old,  billed 
simply  as   "La  Petite  Lotta,"  san&  a  song  at  the  American — her 
first   appearance  in  a  legitimate  theatre.      She   was  billed  for 
only  one   night.      On  November'  29  little      Susan  Robinson,  eleven 
years  old,   already  favorably  known  to    local  audiences,    "began  a 
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brief  engagement   of  ten   days  at  the  same   theatre.      She  sang, 
played  ambitious   little  roles,   took  part  in  skits  with  her 
younger  brother  and  sister,  and  danced  several  numbers,    including 
the  spider  dance.     The  Alta   said  of  her   that    die   showed  "extra- 
ordinary dramatic    talent."     She  was  billed  simply  as    the   "Fairy 
Star."     Another    juvenile  appeared  at   about   the   same  tin©,   among  a 
throng  which   continually  besieged  San  Francisco's  stag/e.     This    "\ 
was  Master  Billy  Chapman,    six   years  old,  who  played  shylock  in         V 
a  cutting    from  the   fourth  act  of    "The  Merchant  of   VenL  ce"  at  a  V\. 

benefit  for  "Uncle  Billy"  Chapman,    so  known  and   adored  by  the 
loo al  professionals. 

On  November  29  Maguire    opened  his  remodelled  San 
Francisco  Hall,   renamed  Maguire  *s  Opera  House,  a   "Magnificent 
Temple  of  the  Muses,"  which  took  its  name   from  some  whim  of 
Tom's — he   seems  to  have  had  no  intent!  on'at  the  time  of    devoting 
the  house  to    "Sie  opera,  although   opera  was  eventually  to  prove 
its  undoing.     The  San  Francisoo  Minstrels   returned  for  the 
opening.     Everything  vas  very   j oily p  Maguire  »s  Saloon,  The  Snug, 
being  conveniently  adjacent. 

Now  the  Chapmans   resigned  active  management  of  the 
American  Theatre,  which  was  taken  over   by  Mr.    Ooad,    Acting  y 

Manager,    and  Mr.    T.   R.   Ilann,    Stage  Manager.      Julia   Dean  Hayne         -, 

returned  for  two  weeks,   reopening  in  "The  JVife"  on  December  8.        \" 

v  \ 

'//hen   she  left  for  Stockton,   Mr,    W.   M.   Fleming,    "an  actor  of  some     • 

.     '  V 
celebrity  recently  arrived  from  the  Atlantio    States,"  appeared,        ^ 

followed  by  Mary  Provost.     The    enlivening  rivalry  of-a-  few  weeks       t' 

i  N 
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earlier  had  died  out.  Harm  and  Coad  of  the  Airario  an  had  leased 
the  Metropolitan,  toolj:  so  actually  the  city  was  suffering  under 
a  new  theatrioal  monopoly. 

Things  did  not    grow  dull,  however.     All  during  the 
winter  the  Pacific  Museum  drew  enthralled  crowds  to  witness 
snake-charming  and  bear-taming   exhibitions  by  a   "professor," 
and  the    California   Exchange  boasted  a  whole  menagerie  of   animals, 
living  and  stuffed.      The  metropolitan  opened  on  the  15th  with   a 
showing   of   the    largest  panorama  the  city  had    seen.      It   was  called 
"The  Tour   of  Europe,"  was  painted  by  an  artist  named  Gropius,  and 
boasted  75,000  square"  feet  of .  canvas. 
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The       Roaring      Fifties 
THE   YEAR  1857 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  of    1857  there  was  only- 
one  professional  dramatio   company  playing  regularly  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.        This  was  the  troupe  under  the  management 
of  Hann  and  Coad,  which  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  or  at  the 
American,   as  whim  or  exigencies  of  the  play  dictated. 

The     Frenoh  company,  which  had  persisted  in  its 
efforts  for  so  long,   still  gave  Sunday  night  shows  at  the 
Metropolitan;  this  was  one  reason  for  the  many  moves  on  the 
part  of   the  ^ann-coad  company. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  noted,  there  were  many  oths: 
amusements  available}  horse-racing,  snake  charming  at  the 
Pacif  io  Museum,   saloon  entertainment,   and  so   on.     A  diorama 
of  the  Battle   of  Bunker  Hill,  with  other  attractions,  opened  at 
Turner's  New  Building,   Concert  Hall,  on   January  14,  while  ths 
Gropius  Panorama,    "Tour  of   Europe,"  reopened  at  the  Union 
Theatre  on  the  26th. 

Another   popular  anusemoat  of  the   day  was  the  marathon 
or  endurance  contest.      There  is  a  familiar  ring  about    the 
advertisement  of  January  29  which  states  tint  Oliver  Trainor 
was  to   be    seen  at  Concert  Hall  in  the   "Great  pedestrian  Feat" 
of  -walking   1000  hours  without    stopping.      On  this  date  400  hours 
had  been  completed,  and  Mr.  Trainor  had  recently  been  joined  by 
a  Mrs.    John  Knox  Dallison.     For  several  years  Calif omians  had 
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challenged  each  other  to  walking  contests  through  the  columns 
of  the    newspapers,  and  Mr.   Trainor  doubtless  wished  to  establish 
his  authority  in  the  field.     In  April  a  similar  dancing   feat 
was  attempted,  a  .Mr.    Kennovan  dancing   sixty-two  hours  without 
intermission. 

Then  there  were,  of   course,  clrouses--always  popular 
with  Californians.      These  organizations  moved  3n    end    out   of  town 
irregularly,    showing  on  vaoant  lots  or   in  theatres;   they   seem 
more  and  more  to   have   approximated  the  variety  show,  now  creeping 
into  prominenoe  along  with  minstrels.     During  the   month  of   March, 
1857,  we  note  the  following  circuses  in  town:   National  Cirous 
at  the  Amerioan  Theatre;   a  circus-variety  show  at  the   Metropolitan; 
Rowe's  Pioneer  Circus.     The  last- mentioned  troupe,  reorganized, 
played  on  the  usual   circus  lot  from  the  26th  to    the   30th;  Rowe 
then   left  for  the   interior,  having    ainexed  Marshall   of  Lee  & 
Marshall's  Circus  as  his   ringmaster.     In  May  Lee  end  Bennett's 
Great  Worth  Amerioan  cirous  introduced  the   v.orr ell  children  and 
their  father,  a  well-known  clown,    to  California  and  ban  Franoicco. 
In  July  the  Pioneer  Cirous  again   appeared  in  the  city,    J.    Center 
now  being   listed  as  proprietor.      In  Sept  emb  er  a  oircus  of  the 
sa  e  name  opened,   with  N.   Austin  as  manager. 

But,    in    general,   these  were  dull  times    in  San  Francisco  — 
we  read  again  and  egain  complaints  of  the    scarcity  of  money,  the 
unpredictable  oaprice  of   audienoes,    the  dearth  of  entertainment. 
A  regular  routine   had  been- adopted:    stars  showed  in   San  Francisco, 
were  then  routed  through  the  interior  to  play    at  small  theatres 
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in  mining  towns.        There  was  a  regular  system  of  commuting  from 
California  to  Australia,    and  the  highlights  of  theatre  history 
were  the   appearanoes  of  new  stars  drawn  by   curiosity,   astute 
managers,    or  favorable  contraots  to  visit  the  remote   land  whi  ch 
had  to   be  reached  through  the  Isthmus  or  around  the  Horn  by  dint 
of  much  discomfort  and  lost   time.     The  result  of  this  irregular 
system  of  supply  and  demand  was  that  San  Franoisoo  periodically 
had  cause  to   complain  of  either  a  "dearth"  or  a   "plethora"  of 
theatrloal  stars  on  its  boards. 

The  most  amazing  phase  of  California's  early  theatrioal 
history  during   the   so-called  "Gold-Rush  Decade"  is  the   study  in 
o  ontrasts  offered  by  the  theatre  and  its  setting,   the   audience 
and  the  aotors.     Petted  and  coddled  stars  endured  active   discomfort 
and  terrors  on  the   long  trip  by  crowded  boat  to    San  Franoisoo. 
The  oity  they  finally  reached  was  boisterous  still,  with  mud- laden 
streets  and  ramshaokle  houses,  erected  at  will  on  the  sides  of 
small  mountains.     The  theatres  in  which  these  actors  appeared  were, 
without  question,   sufficiently  elegant  to  compare  very   favorably 
with  anyt&ng  they  might  have   seen  in  the    east.     On  the  other   hand 
the  audiences  were  rudely  sophisticated  and  critical — often 
ill-behaved.      The   discomforts  of   journeys  into  the    raining  oamps 
were  many;   yet  almost  all  of  the  pampered  darlings  of   the 
theatre  who  cam©  to  California  felt  it  neoessary  to  male©  tours 
of  the  Interior,   where  conditions  were  anything  but   luxurious 
or  easy. 
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By  the   late  Fifties  there  were  theatres  established 
in  almost  all  small  mining  towns.        V.nen  a  new  theatre  was 
completed,  frequently  a   troupe  of  players  from  san  Francisco 
would  travel  inland  to  open  it  with  proper  flourishes.      Some  of 
these  up-state  theatres  were  controlled  by  amateur  dramatic 
sooieties,  others  by  unsuccessful  actors  with  a  hanker  ins  for 
authority.     A  number  of  them  were  built  as  part  of  a  string   of 
playhouses  controlled  by  one  man,    John  S.   Potter,  who  had  made 
theatre  management  a  hobby,  if  we  may  trust   contemporary  accounts. 
Of  Mr*   Potter,    Walter  Leman   speaks  with  humor.     This  gentleman 
was  in  ,  irs,    Sinclair   's  company  at  the  fvletropolitan  in  1854, 

7 

when  Mr,    Leman  describes  him: 

"Another   •memory1   of  Mrs.    Sinclair's   company 
comes  back— of  Potter — the  ubiquitous,  the  ever 
persuasive,  the   always-promising  John  S.   Potter, 
The   man  who  built  more  theatres — I  think  he  closed 
twice  as  many  as  he   ever  opened — than  any  man  in 
the  Union  or  out  of    it,      Mr.  Potter  was  a  most 
remarkable  character;  he  was  gifted  with   the 
organ  of  hope   so    largely  that   he  could    see   a 
silver  lining  to  the  darkest  cloud  in  the  managerial 
horizon,    and,   like    "icawber,  was  always   certain 
of  something    'turning   up , *   but  the   main  difficulty 
with  him  was  his   inability  to  inspire    his   actors 
and  actresses  with  the    same  buoyant  feeling. 

"He  had  opened  I  don't  know   how  many  theatres 
in  the   West    and  in  the    Mississippi  Valley  before 
he  reached  California,    and  during  his    California 
career  he  had  opened  as  many  more  ;  he  was  always 
in  management,   and    I  tes  amaaed  that  he    was  enrolled 
only  as  an  actor  when  I  arrived;  but  he    started  in 
on  his  managerial  career  soon  after;   he  had   the 
reputation  in  the    ..est  of  being  able  to   keep  his 
foroes  together  without   any  treasure-chest  or 
commissariat,    simply  by  his   persuasive  tongue." 

Sol  Smith,    in  his    classic   Theatrical  Management   in  the 

West  and  South  for  Thirty  Years,  gives  many  confirmatory  details 

about    Potter's  life  in  the  Middle  West,  with    substantially  similar 
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comments.     Potter  died  in  Morris,   Illinois,    in  1869,   at    the  age 
of  sixty. 

As  we  have  seen,   John  Potter  was  not   the  only  man 
in  California  who    aspired  to   control   of  a  chain    of  theatres. 
Tom  Llaguire   had  far- reaching  and  prosperous    interests.     According 
to  the   Bulletin  of     February  IS,   1858,  quoting  from   the   Sacramento 
Bee,   Tom  had  at  that  ti.:oe   leased  the      Sacramento   Theatre.      As  he 
already  controlled  the  Forrest     Theatre  in    Sacramento ,   this   s«y 


I  a  protective  measure  to   insure   the   success  of  his 
imported  troupes.      According    to   this  article,  Magui  i©  at  that 
time  controlled  all  of   the   best  stock  players  and  most  of  the 
prominent  theatres  in  the    state   and    "may  be    said  to  have  a 
complete  monopoly  of   theatricals  in  California."     This    stater_nt 
might  at  the  time  have  found  disputants  in  San  Francisco,  but 
certainly  Llaguire  was  a  power,  both  because  of   his   wealth  and 
his  initiative.      In  the   last  years  of  the   decade  it  was  he  who 
constantly  fed  the    flame  of  the  theatre  with  new  material  from 
the  east.      He  himself  took  ship  to   the  Atlantic    states,    in  May, 
1857,  and  later  had  an  agent  in  the  east  as  well  as  a  scout   in 
Australia  working  for  Ms  interests. 

The   system  of  featuring  imported  stars  in  California 
resulted  in  certain  evils,    although   it   served  to    set  standards 
high,      llaguire'  had  under  contraot  most   of  the  best  actors  and 
aotresses  and  many  of  the  lesser  aspirants  in  the  state.        When 
an  imported  star  required  a  good  send-off,  Llaguire  concentrated 
his  forces  in  the  theatre  selected  for  the   Cebut,  presenting 
splendid,  well-rounded  productions  by  excellent    casts,     as  soon 
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as  his  new  star  had  established  himself,    or  herself,    i   igui  re 
transferred  his  finer  local  players  to   other  theatres  in  the 
interior,  thus  withdrawing  the  props  which   supported  his   stars 
so  splendidly.      After  an   auspioious  opening  a  new  player  was  often 
forced  to   support  the  whole   structure  of  production  himself, 
frequently  with     nfortunate  results.     Many  news  references  might 
he  oited  in  which  critics  decried  the    "roughness"  of  productions, 
or  the   evident  unf amiliarity  of  lesser  members  of  a  cast  with   the 
words  or  meaning  of  a  play.     The    grievance  is  voiced  by  the  critic 
of    the   Herald  in  the  issue  of   February  5,    1859; 

"Our  theatrical  managers  have  fallen   into    the 
grave  error  of   maintaining  two  distinct  companies 
each,   ono    for  this  city  and  the  other   for    the 

interior,     When  a    'star*  arrives,    a   selection 
is  made  from  both   these  companies,   to  give  the 
ablest  possible   support  to    that    'star,1  and   for 
a  few  nights  he   or   she,   as  the   case  may  be,    draws 
well  and  the  publio    are  satisfied.      As   soon, 
however,   as  the  manager  thinks  that   the    'star' 
has  obtained  a  hold   upon  the   community  ..  .the 
support  is  gradually  withdrawn.  ..and  he  or  she, 
is  saddled  with  the  vhole  burden   of  keeping  up 
the   reputation  that  may  have  been   obtained... 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that   our  theatres 
are   not  patronized  as  they  should  be  ,   and 
managers  will  find  it  far  more   to    their  advantage 
to    consolidate  the    meritorious  actors  of  t aeir 
several  companies  into  one    good  one    eaoh,   than 
to   attempt  the  maintenance  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  poor  apologies  for   companies." 

It  is  also    "no  wander"  that  the    lesser  spirits   among 
imported  stars  displayed  "evident    nervousness"  when  presented 
with    supporting  players,   frequently  not  only  unfamiliar  to    them 
but  maintaining  an  entirely  inadequate  intimacy  with  their  own 
parts. 
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During  the  late    Fifties  "runs"  of  plays  were  accepted 
with  less  criticism  than  earlier  in  the  period,  although   suoh  a 
run  rarely  extended  beyond  a  week,   and  that  only  in  the    oase  of 
an  absolutely  new  and  novel  play.      In  general   the  public    required 
of  stars  rapid  alternation  of  roles,  with   repetitions   oily  after 
intervening   lapses.     The  result  was  an    overpowering  number  of 
plays  produoed  during  this  first  decade  of  San  Fraiciseo's 
dramatic    history — well  over  a  thousand  in  all.     A  more    interesting 
set  of  statistics,   however,   might  be    assembled  by  a   study   of  the 
number  of  repetitions  of  a  given  play.     It  would  be  informative 
to  investigate  the  relative  frequency  of  production  of  such  plays 

as  "The  Hunohback,"   "Maobeth,"  or  the  farce   "Family  Jars." 

At  the   close  of  the     Fifties  theatrical  custom  still 
demanded  lengthy  and  varied  programs.     Only  occasionally  was  a 
five-act  drama  allowed  to  usurp  the   boards  for   a  full  evening; 
ordinarily  ttere  were  at  least  two  plays,  one  almost   always 
farcical  in  nature,   and   between  the  two  frequently  was  a   song 
or  dance.     Thus  San  Francisco    >repared  itself  for  the  variety 
show,  which,  together  with  >d.nstrelsy,  was  gaining  an  unmistakable 
foothold  at  the  end    of  the  decade. 

One  result   of  the  mid-decade  depression   in     San  Francisco 
was  a   general  lowering  of  prices  in  the  theatres  whioh  affected 
admission  charges  for  many  years.     At  the  end  of  the  Fifties  most 
theatres  still   oharged  only  25tf  to  $1  for   seats,  with  advanced 
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prioes  only  for   boxes.      In  view  of  these  remarkably  low  prices, 
it  is  astonishing  to    contemplate  the  list    of   fine    stars  vino 
visited  San  Francisco   and  the    great   expense  to   which   managers 
like  yaguire  were  willing  to    put  themselves  to    secure  "novelties" 
in  the  way  of  new  names  and  pieces.     A  newspaper  item  of  ^ugust  , 
1859,  contains    the    information  that  Llaguire  was  at  that  time 
closing  contraots  with  eastern  stars  for  engagements  of  150 
nights  each  at  $10,000  apiece  for   the   season.      Since  San  Francisco 
ordinarily  blew  hot  and  cold  upon  a  new  star  within  the  brief 
space  of  a  week   or  two,  perhaps  Magulre's   "monopoly"  and  his 
established  system  of   "touring"    stars  v/as  the    salvation  of  th  e 
theatre  at  that  time. 

In  the   midst  of  the  .advanced  theatrical  grandeur  of 
the  gold-rush  town3,   we  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  San  Franci  soo 
was  still  naive,    ohild-like,    in  many  ways.      Steamer  Day  was  still 
the  greatest   excitement  the   community  knew.     V.roe  to    tte  stars  who 
opened  on  the   day  when  a  steamship  was  scheduled  to'  arrive  J     Mrs. 
Neville,  in  The  Fantastic  (Sity,  recounts  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  Maguire's  Opera  House:    It  was  the   opening  night  of  Tom's 
season,   a  brilliant  much-heralded  preiiere  of    a     Shakespearean 
star  in  his  finest  role.        The  audience  was  a   "galaxy  of   fashion," 

in  the  time- honored  phrase  of  looal  drama   critics,   but    attention  , 

\ 
v/as  divided.      The  established  signal   for  arrival  of  a    steamer  at  ,  \ 

\   V 
night  was  a  shot  from  the    lookout  on  Telegraph  Hill,    and   the  \\ 

audience  strained  its  ears' not    so   much   to  catch  the   well -remombe  red 

lines  as  the   signal  from  the    watch  tower.      In  the   middle  of  the 
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fifth  act  it  came.      Without  hesitation  the    audienoe  re    3    in  a 
body.     Men  crabbed  their   hats  and  rushed  forth,  vromen  followed, 
hurriedly  donning  their   cloaks,  while  the  actors    stared  in 
amazement  and  ohagrin  and  the  more   experienced  stage  hands 
unceremoniously  rang  down  the  curtain  en   the  emptying  house. 

Another  aneodote  of   similar   import  is  offered  by 
Barry  and  Patten  in  Men   and  Memories  and  retold  by  Walter   Leman 
in  his   quoted  work. 

The  day-time  signal  for   a  side-wheel  steamer — and  all 

of  the   P.   M.    S.    S.  Company's  steamers  were   side-wheelers — was 

the 
the  raising  at/signal  tower  of  two  long  black  boards,    one  on 

eaoh  side,    like  uplifted  arms.     This   was  the    sign  for  all 

comraeroe  to   cease,  all  duties  to   be   forgotten,  in  the  excitement 

of  newly  arrived  mail,  passengers,  and  freight. 

One  night   at  the   American  "The  Hunchback"  was  being 

produced  on   the    occasion  of  some  noteworthy  debut.     The  well -known 

play,    almost  hackneyed  from  frequent  repetition,  had  progressed 

to  the  quarrel  soene  between  Julia  and  Clifford.     Master  Walter 

entered  excitedly,   clothed  all  in  black,   and    stood  silhouetted 

against  the  pale  walls   of   the  stage   interior;   throwing  up    his 

long  blaok  arms,   ho   cried,    "What  does  this   mean?"     A  helpful 

and  stentorian  voioe  from  the  gallery  answered,    "Side-wheel 

steamer;".    The  audience  dissolved  in  appreciative   mirth. 


San  Francisco  began  to   make    dramatic  history  in  1857 
with  the  arrival  of  J.   E.   McDonough,   tragedian,  who  replaoed 
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Miss  Provost.     His  first  play  was   "Damon  and  Pythias,"  presented 
at  the   Metropolitan  on  February  2.     McDonough,   advertised  as  the 
only  star  to  whom  Forreet  had  given  written  permission  to  play 
Jaok  Cade,  was  reoeived  coldly  at  first.     The  papers,  always   slow 
to  rhapsodize,    said  of  him  that  he  was  "a  chaste  and   elegant 
reader,"  but  a  trifle  "too  tame."     By  the   time  McDonough  had 
appeared  for  a  week  or  ten   days  the   critics  were  warning  to    him. 
Ills  Hamlet,    they    said,  was  the  best  they  had   ever  seen  in   San 
Franoisoo.      McDonough  v/as  strengthened  by  a    supporting  cast, 
which  included  J.   B.    Booth,    Caroline   Chapman,   and  later  Rowena 
Granioe.     He  played  through  the  month  in  a   succession  cf  old 
favorites,   closing  on  the  28th.     He  was  succeeded  by  Hernandez, 
equestrian,  with  a  variety  show. 

During  March  variety  usurped  the  boards.      On  the  same 
night  as  Mr.   McDonough' s  opening  Max  Zorer's  Minstrels  began  a 
several  weeks'   run  at  the  American.     Monte     Christo,  magician, 
was   soon  added  to  the   Panorama  at   Concert  Hall,   followed  by  the 
Virginia  Minstrels  under  Thomas  Clifford  and  later  by  v/ood's 
Minstrels.     With  Hernandez,  Monsieur  D'Evani    (India     Rubber  Man), 
Professor  Risley,   Rin, -.master  J.    Howe,  Tight-Rope  Dancer  Mae. 

Austin,    child  dancer  La  letita  Cerito,    end   later  a  French  ballet,\ 

\ 
the  Metropolitan  joyfully  renounced  legitimate  drama.     The  ^ 

variety  shows  gave  si  gas  of  weakness,    however,  when    "Mazeppa," 

an  equestrian  drama,  was  opened  on  Maroh  16,  with    Hat  Austin 

in  the  leading  role  and  Miss  Chapman  as  Olinska.        The  ballet 

troupe  and  D'Evani  moved  to  Concert  Hall. 
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'  Meanwhile  Maguire*s  remarkably  successful  San  Francisco 
Minstrels  had  closed  their  run  en  March  2,  giving  place  to  Jacobs, 

the  Wizard  of  Wizards.     According  to    his   a  d  vert  is  ems  nt  s,   Maguire 

\ 
packed  in  14,645  persons   in  13  nights  to  see  iff.    Jacobs. 

On  March  18  the  Metropolitan  was  the    scene  of   a  benefit 
for  that  old  Veteran  of  the   California  theatre,   C.   E.  Bingham. 
Ned  Bingham,    joining  the  filibusterers,   had  left  California   three 
years  earlier,  had  been   severely  wounded  at  Aspinwall,   cgain  at 
the  siege  of  Granada  in  Nicaragua,  and  had  lost    his  wife  and  all 
but  one  child  in  a  cholera  epidemic   at  the   latter  dity.     Now, 
crippled  and   suffering,   he  had  returned  with  his  only  remaining 
child,   little  Rose;  and  the    soft-hearted  theatrical  folk  dedicated 
one  of  the   early  performances  of    "Mazeppa"     to  ivir.    Bingham,  who 
kindly  read, "in  an  earnest  and  feeling   manner,"  the  poem  entitled 
"The  Siege  of  Granada." 

A  few  days  later  Maguire  executed  one  of   his  volte-face 
movements  and  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the    legitimate.     He 
presented  Mrs.    Julia  Dean  Hayne,    his    company  including  George  Ryer, 
Stage  Manager;  Mrs.    Judah;   Misses  Mowbray,   Lane,  Leonard,  Montague, 
Griffin;   Messrs.   Pope,     Ryer,    Leaman,  Rand,    Mortimer,     Dumpries, 
Rogers,   Taylor,  Waldron,   Tib bits,   Chase,   Brown,   Mayo,  etc     The 
opening  production  was  that    old-tinier,    "The  Wife  ,"  the  first 
drama  produced  in   San  Francisco.     By  another  of  those  coincidences 
which  seem  to  have  been  frequent  in  the   early  theatre,    on  the 
same  night   Booth,   Wilder,  and  Miss  Granice  opened  in  a  revival 
of  the  first   drama  of  the   early  Monterey  season,    "Putnam;   or, 
The  Iron  Son  of    '76." 
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At  this  point  another  vigorous  period  ensue d:  the 
Metropolitan  presented  Mrs.    Lesdernier,  well-known  local 
elooutionist,   in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and   "The  School  for  Scandal." 
Mrs.    Hayne  held   forth  at  Maguire's,  with  MP.  Pope  end   Mrs.    Judah 
supporting   her.     The  third  in  the  triangular  rivalry  was  the 
I'aoific   Museum's  showing  of  wild  animals  and  a  Steam  Wagon  J 

This  situation  was  short-lived:   The   Metropolitan 
brought   baok  Miss  Albertine,  recently  returned  to    California,  who 
now  aspired  to   dramatic  parts  and  was  advertised  as  the   "Little 
Yankee  Girl."     she  played  in   "The  Cricket  on  the   Hearth,"  "Jack 
Sheppard,"   "The  French  Spy.".    Mrs.   Hayne  presented  at  Maguire»s 
a  new  play,    "Tortesa,   the  Usurer,"  which   proved  to   have    "too 
many  quiet,    tame  scenes,"  to  be  "better  fitted  for  reading   in 
the    drawing  room,"  although   "fill  of   fine  poetic  sentiment." 
Maguire  sent   her  to  the  interior  after  taree  weeks,  and  then, 
true  to  his  passion  for   "novelty,"  replaced  her  with    the   San 
Francisco  Minstrels,  with  Birch,   Campbell,  Wells,    and    others. 

The  other  theatres  struggled  on  for  a  while.     The 
American  was  reopened  on  April  8  0,  after  the  Metropolitan  had 
closed  for  repairs.     The  Amerioan  sported  a  -"new  and    elegant 
Drop  Curtain  paihted  by  Mr.    John  Fairchild,   representing 
'Youth,'    in  COLE'S  VOYaBB  OF  LIFE."     George  Ryer  was  the  manager, 
the    stars  Mr,    Fleming  and  Estelle  Potter.     They  played  old 
Shakespearean  tragic  favorites. 

The  Metropolitan,   reopened,  housed  a  group  of  singers 

calling  themselves   "The  P ennsy Ivan i an s,"  who  opened  on  April  28 
lor  one   night.      In  the  quartette  were  Jennie  and  Agatha 
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Mandeville,   later  to    become  favorites  in   San     Francisco  's 
variety  houses.     The  French  troupe  played  on  Sundays. 

The  Metropolitan   came  into  glory  briefly  on  May  4. 
On  that  date  the   Amerioan  company  moved  in,   under  the     lanagement 
of  Henry  Coad  and    Charles  Tibbetts,  and   a  fine   cast  was  assembled 
for  Annette  Ince»s  appearance  in  "The  Hunchback."     Included  in 
her  supporting  company  were  Fleming,   Warwick,    IV,  B.   Chapman, 
Caroline   chapman;  and  Caroline  Ince,  her   sister,    joined  Annette 
to  sine  songs  between  plays  a   few  nights  later.      The  reviews  were 
enthusiastic,   but  the  houses  only  fair.      The  engagement   lasted 
until  May  £2,   when  Miss  Ince  left  for     Sacramento, 

The  American  made  a  bid  for   some  of  Maguire's  trade — 

Maguire  had  left  for  the  east  in  searoh   of  new  talent— by  billing 

the  Ethiopian  Burlesque  Troupe  under  Max  Zorer  on  May  21,  but 

without    success.        There  was  a  grand  concert  of   the   amateur 

Harmonic   Society  at  Musioal  Hall,    a  Calico  Dress  Party  given 

by  the  Ladies  of   the  Filgrim  Sewing  Circle  on   the  2  7th,  and  on 

May  29th   the  Alt a  gloomed: 

"The  only  place  of    public    amusement    in   the 
musical  and  the atrical^ line  open   last  evening, 
was  the    Opera  Bouse.      It  was    crowded.      Mother 
Goose  continues  to  draw  well;    she  lays  a  golden 
egg  for  the   managers     every  night.  " 

"Mother  Goose"  was  the    current  burlesque. 

Times  were   certainly  not  good.      On  June  4  at  Billy 
Birch's  benefit  an     "added  attraction"  was  the  offer  of  three 
prizes  as  bait  to  the  audience:   a  diamond  ring,   a   bracelet,   a 
pair  of   earrings  and  a  breastpin.      (  There  were  997  people  in  the 
house   on  the  oocasion.  *} 
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The  Alt  a  speaks- again  ard   again  of    ^hesejj  dull  times," 
although  the  theatre  had  been  duller  in worse  days.  /  Sacramento 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  hard  hit.     According  to   correspon- 
dence reoeived  from  Sacramento,  the  theatre  had  been  so    quiet  in 

i  if 

that  city  that  Honorable  Senators  and  Assemblymen  hacl   taken  to 

attending  the   local  Chinese  theatre  for  diversion. 

\   • 

During  June  there  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  of  sorts. 
The  month  was  marked  by  the  first  attempt    at  a   real  variety  theatre. 
This  was  at  the  old  Union,  renamed  the    Olympic,  where    "'pic-nic 
theatricals*  are  to  be   'dished  up'    for  "the   lovers  of  fun."     This 
theatre  was  projected  by  a   joint  stock  company  and  was  modelled 

after  Mitchell's  New  York  Olympio,  presenting  burlesques, 

'  s  ■ 

vaudeville,   and  fasces  at  prices  from  25#Vto  SI.     In  the  middle 

Y 

of  the   month  prices  were  dropped  to  12-|-#  t0\50{zf;  perhaps  the   time 
was  not    yet  ripe,  or  the    troupe  too  green* 

On  June  15  Mrs.    Ilayne  took  over  vthe    American,  employed 

■    \%     "    V 

Walter  Leman  as  her  stage  manager  and  Z:\  XE.   f/fcDonough  to  support 

'.•;     \  ' 
her  in  leads.     Her  first  play  was  "The  vlife  . " 

A  week  later  a    joint   stock' company,   under  Henry   Coad 

and  Charles  Tibbetts,  with   John  Torrenod,  as  Machinist,   J.   W. 

Fair  child  as  scenic  Artist,   end   Joseph  Trench  as  Treasurer, 

opened  the  Metropolitan.     Included  in  the  company  were  Annette 

Ince,   the    J.   B.   Booths,   D.    C.   Anderson,   J.' Sver ard,  Mrs.    Judah, 

\  I      ■  \  * 
Mrs.    Bur  rill,   and   so   on.     The  op  en  in;;  p.iay,  new  \o    San  Francisco, 

was   "Second  Love,"  then  playing  at  Lautf.a  Keene'^  Varieties  in 

i  v-;,  \ 
New  York.      Miss   Ince  follov/ed  in  "Ion/'  which  w^s  very  well 

\  :    r  ■■■\ 

received.  \ 
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On  June  24,   a  month  after  the   Alt  a  *  s  lament   about    the 
soaroity  of  theatrical  entertainment,  there  were  five   places   of 
amusement  open,  including  the  Musical  nail,  which  housed  a 
ooneert, 

Maguire's  minstrels  had  kept  their  place,    as  they  were 
always  able  to  do.      Among  their  impudent  burlescpies  we  note 
"The  Coarse-Haired  Brothers"    (The   Corsioan  Brothers),   a  burlesque 
of  "The  Hunchback,"   a  new  opera  called   "Willows"  by  Mr.    Uicholls 
of  San  Francisco,    said  to  contain  many  local  hits.      This  troupe, 
with  a  week's  interruption  at  the  end   of    June,  played  until 
August   2  when  they  left   the  city  for    Sacramento,    being   replaced 
by  Jaoobs,    the   .Vizard,    for  ten  days.      On  their  return  the   San 
Francisco  Minstrels  presented  Charley  Backus  in  his    'Chinese  .^ct," 
and  on  Billy  Birch's  departure   for  the   east,  August    £0,  Backus 
took  his  place  as  their  recognized  leader. 

On  June  30  the   Metropolitan  presented  Charles  Kemble 
Mason.      On  July  12  Mary  rrovost--who  he d  been   in  Sacramento  at 
the  Forrest  Theatre,  now  controlled  by  *,ioguire;   in  Hevada  City; 
and  at  Shasta  and  Ilorsetown — brought  to  San  Francisco  a  new  play 
adapted  by  herself  from  the  popular  piece  "Young  New  York," 
produced  a   few  days  before  by  Mrs,    Hayne  at  the  American.      This 
drama,  entitled   "Young  California,"   starred  Miss  irovost  as  Hose 
Ten  per  Cent  and  contained  many  local  hits;    it  utilized  local 
scenes  painted  expressly  for  the  play. 

On  July  14  Mr.    Glover,    a  rising  young  actor,    was 
sternly  reproved  by  the  Alta    for  appearing   on  the    stage   in  an 
intoxicated  condition;   Mr.    Glover  apologized  before    the    curtain 
on  the  15th  and,   perhaps  in  token  of  forgiveness,   the  Metropolitan 
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starred  him  in     "Jack  Sheppard"  a  few  nights   later;     Meantime 
Miss  Provost  made  a  hit  in  "The  Fireman  *s  Address,"  which   she 
delivered  with  "tableaux  vivant."     This  sketch  depicted  the 
life  of  a  fireman,  and  concluded  with  fireworks;   as  a  bid  for 
favor  of  the  popular  volunteer  fire  companies,   it  might   have  been 
considered  prophetio  a  month  later. 

Mra.    Hayne   oontinued  a  successful  season  at  the 
American  with  a  series  of   Shakespearean  plays  in  vhich  she 
co-starred  with   «T.    E.    MoDonough.      Early  in  August,   however, 
McDonough  sailed  for  the   east,   and  on  August    3  Mrs.    "ayne  closed 
the  theatre.      It  was  reopened  by  the    Starks  under  the  management 
of  IvT.    Lloyd.      This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the    Starks  in   the 
city   since  t  eir   return  from  Australia,   although  they  had  played 
in   the  interior,  and  their  weloome  was  warm.      Stark  opened  in 
"Richelieu,"  went  back  to  his  old  repertoire,   but  astonished 
the  oity  with  one  new  play  on  the  12th — "Witchcraft,"  by  Matthews. 

If  anything  was  needed  to   furnish  the  climax  of  the 
season,  which   brought  forth  in  Sacramento  the   comment    that    "at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  that   city  had  all  branches  of  business 
been  as  dull  as  at  present,"  it  was  the    complete  destruction  of 
the  Metropolitan  on  the   night  of   August    15.      The  papers   wrote 
oonsolingly  of  the  fact  that,   twenty-four  hours  before   the 
outbreak  of  the  destructive  fire,   the  theatre  had  been  bursting 
with  eager  attendants  at  the   huge  farewell   benefit  for   Billy 
Biroh.      On  the   night  of  August  15  there  was  no   one  in    the  building 
but  a  night   watchman,  when  fire   broke  out  at  8  p.m.      A  sad 
comment  on   the  resultant  ruin  is  found  in   the   ,.lta    of   August  17: 
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"Here  lies  the    sheet  iron  which  supplied  the 
thunder;   there  the  pees  which   rattled*  against   a 
Bounding   board,   to   L  dicate   to   the   ears  of   the 
audience  a  furious   rain-storm  raging  out  of  doors; 
in  this   side  is  a  tube,   like  the    spout   of  a 
watering  pot,   through  whi oh  powdered  rosin  was 
.    "blown,  upon  a  flame,  to  make    lightning;   on  that 
side,   the  green  cloth,    sometimes   stretched 
across  the  beck  of   the   stage    and  shaken  so 
that   its  undulations  might   suggest  the    idea 
of  the  waters  of  a  lake,    sea,  or  river,  to  an 
imaginative  public." 


The  Starks   gave  up  the   ghost  soon  after  this   disaster. 
On  September  3  William  B.    Hamilton,  agent   for  the  American, 
was  advertising:    "Persons   Desirous  of  Renting    the  above,  will 
apply  at  the   box  office  between  the  hours  of   12  M  and  2  P.M." 

Except  for  Maguire's  minstrels  things  were  very 
quiet.      On  the  ninth  the    state   celebrated  the   seventh  anniversary 
of  its  admission  to    the   union  with  a  parade,    speeches,   and 
customary  foofaraw.     On  the    same  day  a  Mechanics*   Fair  was 
opened.      On  Septenber  10  another  benefit  was  offered  to   Hed 
Bingham,  the  program  including   "Ion"  with  Annette  Ince  and  a 
3-aot  drama,    "Captivity  of  the   Oatman  Family"  by  Bingham,  in 
whioh  parts  were  played  by:   Mr.    and   lairs.    J.   B.   Booth,   Mrs. 
Claughley,    and   little  Rose  Bingham.     This   play  had  been  presented 
in  Sacramento  in  July. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month,   however,  Meguire 

took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  reviving  the  legitimate  drama. 
On  September  22  he  replaced  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  by  a 
dramatic   company  starring  Mile.    Duret,   just   returned  from 
Australia.     VJith  James  Dowling  as  his  manager  he  opened  with 
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"CamiHe,"     Mr.   Wilder  playing  Armand,  Mrs.    Judah,   Prudence. 
On  Ootober  7  lie  replaced  this  company  in  turn,    presenting   one 
of  his   imported  stars,   Miss  Emma  Stanley,  who  gave  a  program 
of  monologues.      One  of  her  best  pieces  was  called  "Seven  Ages 
of  Women."     In  it   she  assumed  twenty-four  characters  in  turn. 
On  October  £0  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  returned  for  a  "fall 
season."     In  their  group  they  numbered  the  following:   Backus, 
Mike  Mitohell,   Wells,   Campbell,   Henry,   Barker,   Coes,     eaves, 
and  some   lesser  lights. 

The  toroh  was  handed  on  to    the   American,  where,   on 
October  26,    J.   P.   Addams,  the    celebrated  Yankee  coraedian,  made 
his   first  appearance  in  California;   a-aong  the   supporting  company 
were:    Caroline   Chapman,   Miss  Phelps,   and  Mrs.    Burrill. 

Maguire  reoovered  his  surrendered  authority  in 
November.      On  the  9th  he  announced  Annette  Ince  in  a  so-called 
"farewell  engagement."     George  Ryer  acted  as   stage  manager, 
with  a   coropany  including:   Mme.    Celeste  McKinlay,   making  her 
first  appearance  in  four   years  and  playing  dramatic  parts; 
J.   A.    Smith,  first  appearance  since  his  return  from  the  east; 
Mrs.    Judah,   William  Barry,   etc.      On  the   23rd  L'aguire   augmented 
his  company  by  adding  two  new  stars,   Miss   S*   Grattan,   late  of 
the   Adelphi  Theatre,   London,   and  Harry  C our taine    (her  husband), 
late  of  the   Drury  Lane  Theatre.      In  Deoember  this  company  was 
replaoed  by  Emma  Stanley,  the   monologuist,  who   returned  for   a 
second  engagement.      On  December  20  the   minstrels  reinforced  Miss 
Stanley* s  offering,   returning  for  a  few  days*   performances. 

November  and  Deoenbor   saw  a  number  of    comings  and 
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goings.      The  starks,  upon  their  departure  for  the  ^tlantio  States, 
were  given  a   benefit  at  the  Amerioan  on  November  3.      Mrs-.   Hayne 
reappeared  at  the  Amerioan  in  December,  then   sailed  for   foreign 
lands  early  in    January.      Sophie  Edwin,  who  had  been  making  a  saiall 
suooess  for  herself  in  Saoramento,  made  her  first  appearance  in 
San  Francisco  in   some  five  years,    playing  with  Sirs.   Hayne   at   the 
Amerioan.     The  lie  raid  oritio  commented:    "being  full  of  archness, 
and  attractive,  womanly  delioaoy,    she   is  an  actress  of  very 
great  merit,   and  we  envy  Sacramento  her  possession." 

The   saddest  departure  was  that  of  W.   B.    Chapman, 
beloved  comedian,  who  had  appeared  only  a  few  months  before   in 
a  local  theatre.     Mr.   Chapman,   reported,  to  have  been  74  years 
old,  died  early  in  November,    and  his  funeral  on  November  9  was 
attended  by  all  members  of  the   dramatic   profession  in   the   city. 
On  Thanksgiving  Night,   November  26,   a  double  benefit   was  offered 
at  Maguire's  and  at   the  Amerioan,  the  proceeds  being  presented 
to  the  widow  and  children  of  this  beloved  old  man, 

A  few  plays  of  particular,  interest  were  produced 
locally  during  the   late  fall.      On  October  31  the  San  Franoisco 
Minstrels  opened  a  new  looal    "opera"  by  P,   R,   Nicholls  entitled 
"Steamer  Day,"     On  November  23  Miss  Grattan  and  Mr.    Courtaine 
opened  in  a  new  pley,    "Little  Treasure,"  a   drama  with  songs. 
On  December  1  the  French  Company  presented  for    three  nights   a 
magnificent  spectacle  entitled  "War  in  Crimea;  or,  The  Life  of 
the  Zouaves,"  with  a  oast  of  150;  the  play  suffered  its  premiere 
with  a  few  minor  mishaps,   such  as  the   accidental  falling  of   the 
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curtain  in  the  middle  of   the    second    aot.     The  same  group    had 
in  August  offered  a  French  comio   opera,   composed  in  this  city 
by  D.   Toubin  and  M.   Gandonniere,  vith  musio    by  M.   Ponoini, 
the  title  of  Which  was  "Eureka." 

On  December  7  Maguirefs  saw  the   first  local  showing 
of  the  popular  play,    "Fashion,"  which,   according   to    the   critios, 
was  badly  played  and   insufficiently  rehearsed.      On  Deoenber   25 
the  Amerioan  offered  "The  Jewess." 

In  the   meantime   two   new  theatres  were  opened  in  the 

city.     The    first  is   described  in  the  Herald  of   Deeeufoer  15  as 

follows: 

"THE  MELODEON. ..in  Montgomery  street...  is  arranged 
with  comfortable  seats  for    thrse   hundred  persons; 
it  is  well  lighted,   well  ventilated,   and  has  a 
spacious   saloon  attached...   The  proprietors  intend 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  novelties  in    the  concert 
line,  and   have  made  an  engagement   with  the 
Pennpylvanians,  who    commence  this  evening.     The 
front   of  the   Hall  is  beautifully  lighted  by  ten 
gas  lights,    enclosed  in  glomes  of  groT&nd  glass, 
whloh. .  .dispel  the   unpleasant  gloom..." 

J.    E.   Mordo  was  business  manager,    J,   E.    Johnson, 
director  of   amusements.     Admission  was  25^.  \  v^  •<n~£Ul^A\>e^<J4, 

On  December   19  Mine.   Cele ste*opened  the    Olympic 
Theatre    (1  "1-f  ly  fi^  JXaJLaa^-r  with  Mile.  Marie  Dure t  as  star, 
playing  with   J".   H.   Warwick.      In  the  opening  program  Mme, 
Celeste  danced  a  Pas  de  Zephyr — the  first  dancing  she  had 

r A  f 

done  for  five  years,  and  much  more   kindly  received  than  her 

return  to   drama. 

On  Decenber  22  Mme.    Celeste  presented  Ned  Bingham's 
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"great  drama,"   'TThe  jiege  of  Granada,"  with  Bingham  playing  Ned 
and  Mnie.    Celeste  playing  Bess.      Bingham,    evidently  in  financial 
straits,   had  been  offered  a  benefit  at  Ivloguire's  earlier   in 
Deo  ember. 
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The       Roaring       Fifties 


THE   YEAR  1858 


During  1858  the  theatre  continued  to  have  its  ups 
and  downs.     New  stars  were  constantly  imported;  their  appearances 
were  often  followed  by  dull  periods  until  arrival  of  the  next 
stars. 

The  Mel od eon  had  begun  excellently:   the  Mandeville 

Sisters  were  establishing  themselves  in    the   hearts  of   local 

The  Bella  Union  furnished-  rivalry  early  in   January 
admirers.  /The  American  reopened  on  Janucry  4  with   J.   M,   Davis, 

as  manager,  presenting  tvo    Spanish  dancers,   SeHsbrita  P.   Soto 

and  Senor  Don  Guiseppe  Carrese,      Of  the    former  the   Hera  Id  said 

that  she   was   "the  most  admirable  exponent  of  Spanish  charaotoiistio 

dances  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Amerioa,"  while  the   Bulletin, 

more   specif io,   stated  that  "her  character  dresses  and   full  form 

much  please  the  beholder."     These   dancers  could  not  hold  the   American  I 

i 
open  for   long,  however, 

Maguire  brought   in,   in  quick   succession,    J.   P.   Addams, 
supported  by  Caroline  Chapman  in  Yankee  oomedy,  Miss  E.   Grattan 
and  Annette  Inoe,   Emma  Stanley,  and    others.      On  January  18  he 
made  his   great  coup  in  the  presentation  of  Mrs.    John  Wood. 

Mrs.    Wood  was  a  handsome  and    able  woman  who   offered 
the  California  public  a  pleasant  contrast  to    the   many  tragedy 
queens  who  had  visited  these   shores.      She  specialized  in  comedy 
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roles,    especially  that   delicately  bold  type  of  pa ntomima -buries que 
which  was  developed  to  a  considerable  art  at  the   time.     Of  bar 
Mr.   Leman  writes; 

"No  more  popular  actress  ever  visited  the    Pacific 
Coast;   her  first  engagements  at  the    Opera   House  were 
a  series  of  triumphs;  her    songs  were  whistled  and 
sung  in  the    streets,   and  the   audienoes  of  the 
interior  vied  with  those  of  the   Bay  City  in  praise 
of  her  singing  and  acting.  " 

MPs,    Neville  adds  a  pretty  little  story,  to  the  effect 
that  a   certain  Judge  John  S.   Kager  was  among  Mrs.    Wood's  devoted 
admirers,   and  mad©  a  practioe  to  attend  her    San  Erancisoo 
performances,  sitting   in  a  second-tier  stage  box.     At  some 
strategic  moment    Judge  Hager  would  drop  a  white   japonioa  flower 
onto   the    stage  at  Mrs.    wood's  feet,    and    in  the  next  scene  Mrs. 
Wood  would  appear  with  the  flower  in  her  hair.     According  to 
LEre.  Seville,    suoh   "lightly  romantic"  episodes  were  not    unusual 
in  the  theatre  of  that  day. 

Mrs,    Wood  came  to  California  with  her   husband  ,  her 
mother — Mrs,   Vining,   and  her  four-year-old  son.      While  in 
California  she  introduced  her  mother  to    the  stage,  with  results 
not  unpleasant.     Mrs.   Wood  became  estranged  from  her  husband 
during  her    stay  here  and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to   divorce 
him.     At  the  time  of  Mrs.  V/ood's  contemplated  departure   from 
California  in  April,   John  Wood   entered  a  formal  ocrnplaint  \^th 
the  authorities,    stating  that    he   believed  his   mo ther- in-law, 
Mrs.  Amelia  Vining,    intended  to  depart  by  steamer,   taking  with 
her  his  five-year-old  son. 
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Mrs.    Wood  finally  L&ft  for  the  east,   leaving  her 
husband,  her  ohild,   and  her  mother   in  San  Frauds  co. 

Mr.    Wood  at  first  appeared  with  Mrs.    Wood,    and  was 
in  some  quarters  admired  as  a  low  comedian,  in  otters  denounced 
as   "almost   unendurable. "    (wide     West.   January  24,   1858)     Perhaps 
he  basked  in  ref looted  glory  for  the   most  part.     After  the 
estrangement  of  the  Y,:oods,  Mr,    vVood  set  himself  up   as  an 
elooution  teacher  and  announced  that  he  would   soon  have  a   fine 
crop  of   talented  girls  to  offer  to   the  stage.     No  more  was 
he  ard   of  thi  s. 

Mrs,    Wood  made  her  first  appearance  in    a  musical 
comedy  entitled  "Josephine;   or,   the   Fortane  of   war"  in  combination 
with  a  burlesque  of   "The  Merchant   of   Venice   (It  was  as  Shylook 
that  Mr.    Wood  was  so   wearisome.  ).      She  followed  with   "Hi~A-Wa-Tha.,H 
a  musical  extravaganza,  with  Courtaine  in  the  title  role, 
Mrs,    Wood  as  Minnehaha,      Caroline    Chapman  joined  the    company  for 
a  fairy  extravaganza,    "The  Invisible  Prince,"  which  ran  for  some 
llights,      Mrs.    Wood  made   a  graceful  gallant  in  the   burlesque, 
"The  Corsair,"  later  played   "Cinderella,"  T'Fortunio,"  "Actress 
by  Daylight" — written  especially  for  Mrs.    Wood, — and  finally 
a  legitimate  part  in  "London  Assurance."     She   appeared  at 
Msguire's  for  forty-four  nights  and   on  her   departure   for 
Saoramento  in  Maroh  was  still  as  popular  as   at  her  premiere. 


J: 
f 
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Tli©  extent  to  vhich   Mrs.    Wood  had  swayed  public 

opinion  may  be   gathered  from  the   following    ex©rpt  from  the 

Herald  of  February  20'. 

"Since  the  advent   of  Mrs.    and   Mr.    John 
Wood,   densely  packed  fashionable  and  intelligent 
audiences  at    the   Opera  House   have  become 
stereotyped,   end  the  inioxampled  success  that 
has  attended  their  mirth-moving   representations, 
must  be  considered  as  proof  positive,    that  the 
publio   had  become  disgusted  with    seeing 
Shakespeare  murdered  nightly,    and  other  dramatic 
authors  mutilated  by  turns.      We  have  too  much 
real   tragedy  in  every-day  life,   to   experience 
any  very  lively  sensations   of  its  mock 
representative  on  the   stage;  while  molo-drama 
.'     ■  is    generally  regarded  as   simply  absurd,    and 

comedy  is  too   stately,   and  exacts  too  much 
thinking  on  the   part  of.  the  audience  to 
please,   for  any  continued  length  of  time,  the 
captious  taste    of     San  Francisco.      Burlesque 
extravaganza,    something  tolerably  outrageous 
■    to    common  sense,  full  of  vat,  bright  ,   sparkling 
and  light,   that  pleases  and  captivates  by  its 
very  absurdities,    drives  away  care  and   thought, 
and  makes  even  the  most  morose  laugh  in  spite 
of  himself,  that  is   what  is  required..." 


/ 


.    It  was  unfortunate  that   Maguire   had  scheduled  for 
''the  day  following  Mrs.    Y.'ood's  departure  a  new  type- of 
entertainment   and  two   new  stars  in  a  totally  different    field. 

;/ .ffi&^so  .were  Mr.    and  Mrs.    James  W.   Wallack,  who  opened  on  March  3 

/■in  "Macbeth."     They  then  offered  several  usual  Shakespearean 

A 

""'''tragedies  and  heavy  melodramas,  inoluding:    "The  Bridal," 

/'•The;  Maid's  Tragedy,"   "The  Iron  Mask,"   "Werner,"  and   "William 

fTteljL^     The   Hera  Id ,    somewhat   inconsistently,  bewailed  the 

jaupX.  audiences: 

/  "We  were  no   less  surprised  than  sorry  to 

,'■'  see  another  small  attendance. ..  last  evening... 

It  was  rather  a  severe  co nuneaoffeary  upon  the 
taste  of  a   public    in  whose  critical  appreciation 


/ 

/      : 


8 
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f 
I 


h  we  have  taken  come  pride." 
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On  Maroh  29  Maguire  vi  sely  brought  the   Woods  back 
for  another   popular  engagement  which   lasted  until  April  18, 
when  he   oiosed  his    Opera  House  for  alteration. 

In  the   EKsantime  the  Melodeon  was  doing  well;  the 
Mandevilles  were   joined  by  Lew  Rattler  and  17.   L.   Murphy, 
minstrel  singers,   in  Maroh;   later  by  the  Worrell   children, 
graduated  from  their  early  circus  days.      John  Wilson  now  built 
a  new  melodeon  which  he  called  the  Lyceum,    at  Washington   and 
Montgomery  streets;   he  opened  on   March  13  for  a  dramatic    season 
at  25£  and  50#.      The   new  hall  seated  900  and   "boasts  two   superior 
saloons  and  a   commodious  gallery."-    Miss   Albert ine  was  starred, 
supported  by  Mrs.    Julia  Leonard   (Leman   describes  her  as  "a  little 
native  Australian  nugget,  petite,  pi  quant  e  and  pleasing"),   air* 
Glover,    and   the  dancers,   Mile.   Therese  and  Mons.    Schmidt.     A 
week  later  the   Lyceum  was  still  "hardly  large  enough   to 

accommodate  the  crowds. " 

Of  Miss  Albertine  at   this  period  Leman   speaks  rather 
pityingly.     He  says  that  she  was  "not   as  prosperous"  as  in  her 
younger  days,  —  "the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  her   personations 
had  departed."     Miss  Albertine  later  went  on  tour  in  California, 
still  later  departed  for  Australia.     Adversity  overtook  her, 
she   beoame   ill  and  partially  blind,and  was  charitably  offered 
passage  to   America  by  old   admirers.     At  thi  s  time  Miss  Albertine 
was  still  holding  her   own,    appearing    in  "Little  Devil, ""The 
Young  American  octrees,"   "The  French  Spy,"   "Jessie   Brown;  or, 
The  Relief  of  Luc know,"  etc. 
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■-■-    On  the   day  after  Maguire's  theatre  closed,    J.   M.    Davis 
reopened  the  American,   starring   the  Robinson  Family:- Miss    Susan, — 
"talented  and  brilliant   fairy  star--,"  Miss   Clara,   Master  William, 
and   J.   B.   Robinson.      The  prices   were    so-called   "New  York"  rates, 
25£  and   50#.     Little  Susan  and  her  family  attracted  such  crowds 
that  they  kept  the  American  open   until  May  10,  when   J.   B.    Robinson 
took  it  over  as  lessee   and  manager,    closing    on  May  19  after  a 
total  run  of  a  month,  a  considerable  triumph  for   little    Sue. 

Variety  was   definitely  getting  a  foothold  in   San 
Francisco,   in  spit$  of  Maguirefs  obsession  for    importing  known 
stars,      rxgaiu  and  again  he  returned  to  -the  minstrels,  always 
popular,  always  profitable.      Besides  the  Melodeon  and  Lyceum, 
which  vacillated  between  ambitious  drama  and  definitely  vaudeville 
programs,   there  were  many  saloons  and   halls  in  the    city  which 
picked  up  entertainers  to  serve  as  speoial  features  of  the 
community's  night  life. 

The  Bella  Union  is  an    example  of  this  type  of 
theatre- saloon.      Rebuilt  in  1851  after  a  brief  early  existence 
in  Whloh  it  housed  one  of  the  first  minstrel   shows  in    1849,  the 
Bella  Union  was  operated  primarily  as  a  gambling -hall  until  the 
late  Fifties.      On  January  28,    1858,  it    •  Inaugurated  a  policy   of 
variety  conoerts  billed  as  offering    ''Music   for  the   Million." 
In  April  of  the   same  year  the  £5^  admission  was  revoked  and 
thereafter  there  was   no  charge.      The  theatre  prospered  through 
the   generous  purchase  of   liquor  encouraged  by  the    lanagemant, 
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which  enticed  patrons  in  various   ways.     For  many  years  following, 
the  Bella  Union  was  to  offer  variety — usually  designated  as  "for 
men  only,"  although  occasionally  daring   its  long  career  of  some 
sixty  years  the  management  was  taken  over   by  second-rate  companies 
presenting  "family  entertainment."     Samuel  Tetlow,  the  renowned 
manager  of  the   Union,  who   suoceeded  to  this  position  in  the    late 
Fifties,   held  sway  until  1880,  rebuilding   the   place  in   1868  and  x 
establishing  for  it  a  reputation  which  lasted  until  its  destruction 
in  the  fire   of   1906  and  after.      It  was    perhaps  not    until  the 
Sixties,  when  Gilbert's  Melodeon,  the   Olympic,  and  the  Bella  \ 

Union  were  sturdy  rivals  in  presenting   cheap    vaudeville,  that  \ 

the  Bella  Union  settled  into  the  type  of    entertainment   with  which 
its  naue  is  most   commonly  associated  today,,  \ 

While  variety  was  creeping  iifco  prominence,   there   ware    ■; 
still  baoksli&ings  and  attempts  to    capitalize  on  th/e  very  genuine 
interest  in    serious  theatricals  whioh   San  Franciscans   from  the 
first  exhibited.       The  Lyceum  in  April  added  Caroline      Chapman 
to  its  company,  featuring  her  in  her    famous  part 'of    the   Widow 
Cheerly  in  "The  Soldier's  Daughter."     Miss  Chapman  was  followed 
by  Madame  Celeste   in  such  pieoes  as   "The  Hal  ad     ^ueen."     Meanwhile 
the  Melodeon  added  Chinese   Jugglers  to  its  bill.      The   Adelphi, 
retired  from  public  prints  by  now,  was  destroyed  by  fire    In  June, 
1858. 

On  May  6  Maguire  reopened  his  Opera   House,   refurnished, 
redecorated,  with  an    additional  tier   which  enlarged  its  capacity 
from  1100  to  1700.      His  first  play  was    "Civilization"  with  the 
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Wallacks,   the   Booths,   Mrs.-   Judah.      The  Lyceum  goaded  Maguire 
with   healthy  rivalry  in  May;   at  any  rate,  it  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance  that   on  May  15  both  presented  a  new  play,    "The 
Poor   of  New  York,"  which  Maguire   advertised  as  "first    time    in 
California";   earlier,  both  had  shown  "The  Brigands"  on  the   same 
night  ,  May  9.        When  Maguire  brought  back  Mrs.    Wood   on  May  17, 
the  .  Lyceum  reengaged  Caroline   Chapman.     Maguire   scored  at  the 
end  of   the   month  with  another  new  play,'   -"The  Mormons;   or, 
Life  at  Salt  Lake  City,"  starring  the'  Booths.        At  this  time 
feeling  in  the   state  ran  strong  against  the   Mormons,  who  were 
said  to  have  possessive  interest  in  all  the  west  coast,  which 
they  envisioned  as  a  future  empire    for  their  church. 

On  June  3  a  young  man  of  whom  the  theatre  heard  Biuch 

in  years  to  come,  Frank  Mayo,  took  a  beri£> f it  ' at \ i%\ e  Lyceum  in 

I        'P    V 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons."  ,     \        1     V 


In  June  Maguire  did  another  of  his    characteristic 


about-faces.      On  the   7th  he  billed  George".  Christy,  's  Minstrels,^ 
just    arrived  from  the    east,  much    ballyhooed.      The,  Minstrels  were , 
however,   compared  unfavorably  with  other  troupe  s,\  although  half  . 
of  the   company  was  well  known  looally.   KOnj.  their  Return  engagement, 
in  combination  with  the    San  Fran  els  oo    Inst^re^sy  in  September, 
Christy's  company  was  better  received.  ^.\A 

On  the    some  night,   June  7, 'the   Melodeon  and  Lyceum 
combined  foroes  in  a  mammoth  vaudeville   ehoW\  at  the  Lyceum, 
J.   A.    Mor&o  and  A.   R.   Phelps  acting   as  stage  ^Managers,   the 
minstrel -co  median  J".    E.    Johnson  listed  asj,  Dir$  otor   of  Amusements. 
The   San  Francisco  Minstrels,  with   Backus1  and  Zorer,  wer6  billed, 
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as  well  as  the  Worrell  sisters  and  the  Pennsylvanians.     In 

August   a  dramatic   program  was  again  announced  by  the  Lyceum, 

J.    ?..  Addams  and  Caroline   Chapman  being    starred   in  comedy 

roles.     At. the  end  of  his  engagement  Addams  presented  a  new 

drama  written  by  himself  and  entitled   "San  Francisco   Newsboy." 

On  September   23   John  Wilson,   proprietor  of   the  Lyceum, 

reopened  for  a  season  with  Mr.    and   Mrs.    James  stark  starred  at 

250  end  500.      The  regular  stand-bys  were  repeated:    "Jack   Cade," 

"Pizarro,"   "Camille,"   "Ingomar,"  and    so  on.     The   Starks  made  a 

mark  for  themselves  in  the    showing  of   a  new  play  on  October  16 

and  thereafter:    "Napoleon  I;   or,  The  Fortunes  of  St,   Albyn." 

This  play  ran  for  ten   days  and  drew  the  best  crowds  of  the 

engagement.      The   Starks  ended  their    season  IE  m|.d-November. 

The   Lyceum  then  struggled  along  with  incompetents,   then    snat  ohed 

at  the   Gougenheim  Sisters,   newly  returned  from  Australia,  who 

* 
had  ended  an  engagement  with  Meguire  •     At  the   end   of  the  year 

the  Lyceum  Minstrels  took  over  the  building  with  success. 

In  the   meantime  the   American  had    struggled  in  and  out 

of  the  picture,  furnishing  occasional  competition  for  Maguire's. 

During  the  "low  ebb"  of  theatricals  in   the  late    spring,   George 

Eyer   had  toured  the    "southern  mines"  with  the  Y.'allacks,   making 

"a  slim  mess  of  it,"   from  newspaper  accounts.      He  opened  at  the 

Amerioan  on  June  28,   valiantly   striving  to    diow  the  newer  and 

less  haokneyed  plays,  like   "The  Iron  Mask,"   "Meg  Merrilies," 

"The  Poor  of  New  York."     On  July  8  he  made  the   first  aaowing  of 

a  new  5-aot  California  comedy  entitled   "Fast  Fo&ks;  or,    The 
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Early  Days;  of   California,"  by  J.   A.   Nunes,   a  local  lawyer. 
The  featured  players  in   the   cast  were  as  follows: 


•        •        •        • 


Ilowson. 
Julia  Ever st. 
Col.   Lyon  Bluster 
Gen .   Cazador 
Barney. 

Billy  Baker  .  . 
Lucy  elville  . 
Mrs.    Hunter  .    . 


... 


.  Mr.    J,   W.   Wallack 

.  Kcs.    J.   W.   Wallack 

.  Lir.   George  Hyer 

.  MP.    Leman 

.  Mr.   Courtaine 

.  Mp.   Barry 

.  Mis s  Grattan 

.  Mrs.    Judah 


\  A  copy  of  this  play,  published  in  Philea  elphia  in 
1861,  is  preserved  in  the  Bancroft  Library  in  Berkeley.     An 
excerpt  froittj  the  finale  of  the   conventional  little  comedy  will 
indicate  the  quaint  and  stilted  type  of  conversation  which 
obtained  in  the  popular  drama  of  the  period: 


"Julia. 
I'll 


Nay,    come  no  nearer — not  another  step  J 


not  be   persecuted  by  your  prayers  J 
"TJoysgn.    Heroy,   fair  saint.'     I    only  pray  for    that.' 
"Jul'i'aV  Mercy  you  don't  deserve,    for  not  an  hour 
ago  you  knew  not  what  it  meant  J     I  was   condemned 
unheard;  and,   for  a  fault   supposed,   the  sex  must 
share   my  doomj      'Tis  now  the  sex's  turn  to  be 
avenged.'  (Cros  sos) 

"How.  Don't  kill  me  with  those  dread'f uTT frowns .' 
I  TSrac  a  fool.'  a  dolt.'  a  drivelling  idiot — anything 
you  choose  to   name,  or  think  J     But   now  ,  when    reason 
is  restored,   restore  yourself  to   me,    and  bo   a 
happy  bride} 

"Julia'.   But  that    you    seek  such  fate,    it    might  be 
punTihnont  enough   for    even  crimes  like   yours.' 
It  is   no   envied  lot,    I'd  have  you  know,  to  t  aka    for 
lif e'dheartless  jilt,'   or  even  wed   'a  cold  coquette." 

"How.    'The  ghosts  of   buried  thoughts  are  rising 
as   she    speaks.'  (Aside)  '      Is  there    no   Lethe,    Julia, 
for  tliose  phrenzied  words.'     Be   just,  and    own  that 
I  had  cause— a  seeming   cause — for   doubt,    and  fear, 
and    rags  .♦ 

"Julia.   For  doubt,   perhaps,  but  not   for   rage:  — 
concTusions   firm,    end   for   ungallant    speech.'     Before 
you  gave   your  thoughts  the  rein,   you  should  have 
waited   the   allotted  time.' 
"How.    How   could   I  wait.' 
and  frozen  blood, 
is  proof  of  love.' 


Patience  hod   argued  age, 
and  failing  limbsi     Such  jealousy 
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,j Julia.      Not  always,    sir  J     It  proves  much     ore, 
and  less  than  love  ,    at  time  s.*     It  proves  as  well  a 
mind  infirm,   or  vicious  heart.'     Defend  me  from   such 
proof  of   love.' 

"How.   And  so    I  will,  henceforth;  if  you'll   consent 
and  let  me    shield  you  with  a   husbsmdSs  heart;... 
Consult  your  own,   and   let   that    speak  ray  doom.' 

V  Julia.      I   thought  to    keep  you 'in  protracted  pain; 
hut   since  you  say  you're  penitent^— and  would  be 
like  to    die — 

"How.      I    should  he   sume  to  die.' — unless  you  hid 
me  1 lve  I 

"Julia.    (Gives  him  her  hand)   Then  live.'  — and  merit 
mercy  by' your  future  life,*" 


This   last  engagement   of  the  Wallacks  closed  en'  July  19, 
they  left  the   next   day  for  the   east   after  a   rot   particularly 
successful  sojourn  in  California.  ValWk  ViU  &  *^  k^s  w  U  ^U-, 

0         Maguire  withdrew  his  Minstrels,    sending  them  to  the 
mines,   and  returned  Mrs.    John  Wood   to  tlie   can  Francisoo  theatre 
on  July  26,  taking  over  George  Ryer  as  his  stage  Manager.    /It  was 
during   thi  s  engagement  that    Mrs.    Wood's  mother,  Mrs.   Vining,  made 
her   debut.)   The  greatest  success  of   this  appearance  was  the 
presentation  of  another   new  local  drama,    "Move's  Disguises,"  by 
M,   M,   Noah  of   San  Fran  Cisco.     In  the   cast  were ; 

Amadis Mrs.   Wood 

Marguerite  de  Valois   ....    Mrs.    Vining 

Isabeau Mrs.    Judah 

Eglantine Miss  Grattan 

Baron  of   Mt.    Orquiel    ....    Mr.    C.    King  sland 

Ryppolite Mr.    H.    Courtaine 

Marcel Mr.    Geo.   Mitchell 

Leonce  de  Montgomerie.    .    .    .   Mr.   Hand 

This  play  had  an  "unprecedented  run,"  from  August   30  to 
Septefltoer  8 J 
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Oil  September  15  Christy's  and  the   San  Francisco  Minstrels 
opened  at  Magulre*s.     To  vary  1heir  season, on   October  8  they  gave 
a  gala  presentation  of  "Uncle  Tomfs  Cabin"  with   George  Ryer   as 
Uncle  Tom,   George  Christy  as  Sam,    J.    W.    1  ho  man   (his  first 
appearance  in  four  years)  as  George  Harris,    Master  Eugene  as 
Topsy,    and  Miss   Louisa  Paullin  as  Eva. 

On  October  18,   Charles  Tibbetts  acting  as  his  stage 
manager,  Maguire  presented  W.   H,    Stephens,   a  raw   English   star, 
and  Kiss  Louise  Mowbray,    just  returned  from  Europe.      Mr.    Stephens 
was  criticized  for  "grimacing"  and    "overacting,"  but    admittedly 
improved  on  acquaintance  and  played  old  men  vdth   competence. 
On  October  £5  Mrs.   Wood  returned  to  Maguire' s  and  Stephens 
continued  on  in  her  supporting  company. 

On  November  8  the  popular  Gougenhelm  Sisters,   returned 
from  Australia,   began  a  brief  season  which  la  sfced  until  the  27th, 
when  they  were  snatohed  up  by  the  Lyceum,      On  November   29,   on  their 
first  appearance  at  the   Lyceum,  the  Gougenheims  played  in 
Bouoioault's   "Pauvrette"  with  Booth   and   Ryer;  while   the  Fakers,    \ 
former  prime  favorites  in  San  Erancisco,  opened  at  Magulre's  in     N  \ 
the    same  play;      On  December  17  both  the   Lyceum  and   Maguire*  s  \p 

showed  a   burlesque-pantomime  entitled  "Po-Ca-lJan-Tas;    or,  The         \-  \ 
Genteel  Savage."     The  constant  recurrence   of.  such   incidents  is        \     \ 
vivid  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  copyright    laws  of   the  time  with 
regard  to   plays,   and   of  the  frequency  of  pirating. 
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Mrs.    Alexina  Fisher  Baker  and    her   husband ,    Oohn 
Lewis  Baker,   had  been  absent  from  California   for   some  years, 
but  were  heartily  welcomed  to  the  scene    of  early  triumphs. 
According  to   the  Hera  Id ,  at  their   first  appearance  on  Iloveraber    29 
"The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Company  No.   12  attended  in  a  body,   each 
man  bearing  a  bouquet." 

The  Bakers  played  at  Maguire's  only  briefly,   being 
-supplanted  by  Mrs.    Wood   on  Dece.iber    6,   but   Baker  remained   on 
Maguire.'s  managerial  staff,    resuming  a  bright    career  as  a   san 
Francisco  manager.      At  the   end   of  the  month  he   took  the  Go ugenlieims 
to  Maguire's  Sacramento  house,  the  Forrest  Theatre. 

Meantime  the)  auxiliary  amusement   life  of  the   city 
continued.      The  Biancliis  gave   successful  concerts   at  Maguire's 
and   elsevyhere,    the  Musical  Hall  presented  a  panorama  of  Yosemite 
Yalley  and  Falls,   a  few  cirouses  visited  the   city,   during   the 
summer  the  Reverend  Mr,    Moo  shake  held  Sunday  camp -meetings  at 
the   Voiles*   Garten.      There  were  concerts  at  Mechanics'   Fair, 
art  exhibitions    at  Musical  Hall,   and  in   September  thare  was 
a  grand  celebration  in  honor  of  the   laying  of  the   Atlantic 
Telegraph  Calls,  which,   although  it  later  failed,   fired  the 
city's  imagination  with  prospects  of  a  telescoped  world  ,  the 
Atlantic  ooming  closer  daily  to  the    hitherto  isolated  Pacific. 
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The       Roaring       Fifties 
BHE  YEAH  1859 

On  January  1,  1859 ,  three  major  theatres  v;ere  open  in 
San  Francisco.   Maguire's  with  Lewis  Baker  as  manager,  was 
presenting  Mrs.  John  Wood  in  the  25th  night  of  another  San 
Francisco  engagement.   John  Wilson's  Lyceum  was  showing  the 
"Lyceum  Minstrel  and  Burlesque  Opera  Troupe"  advertised  as 
the  "only  band  in  the  state ,  and  the  largest  and  most 
talented  in  the  world."   The  .American,  reopened  on  tliis  night 
with  the  former  Lyceum  troupe  and  J.  B.  gooth  as  manager, 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  the  west  the  noted  ^comedian, 
John  Drew,  supported  by  another  new  star,  Georgina  Kinloch^  %U 

^  A  sudden  renewed  activity  and  stir  in  the  theatre  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  simultaneous  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
of  three  stars:   John  Drew,  John  Collins,  and  Eph  Horn, 
minstrel.  Drew  appeared  first  at  the  American,  but  Collins 
at  Maguire*s  and  Horn  at  the  Lyceum  began  engagements  on 
January  3. 

The  fact  that  Collins  and  Drew  were  "in  the  same  line" 
led  to  considerable  interest  in  their  relative  merits.  Both 
opened  in  "The  Irish  Ambassador"  and  followed  with  varying 
Irish  character *parts.   The  decision,  as  between  the  two, 
seems  to  have  been  in  favor  of  Drew  as  low  comedian  and  of 
Collins  in  more  polished  comic  roles.   Collins  had  also  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  balladist's  voice  and  was  always  encored 
again  and  again  in  his  Irish  songs. 


$ 
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Drew  was  withdrawn  from  the  boards  after  a  we  Ic  because 

of  an  indisposition.   A  few  days  later  he  went  to  Sacramento  to 

break  ground  there.   Later  the  Lyceum  took  over  the  acting 

company  which  had  played  with  him  at  the  American,  and  on 

January  2G  presented  John  Drew,— suported  by  Agatha  States 

(singer),  Miss  Kinloch,  and  Miss  Alicia  Mandeville  (dancer  and 

specialty  artist) ,— in  a  variety  program  with  ballads,  bagpipes, 

and  Scotch  and  Irish  dances  to  enliven  Drew's  characterizations  • 

In  the  meantime.,  Collins  played  a  solid  month  at  Maguire's 

and  cemented  his  popularity  in  San  Francisco.   The  Herald   of 

January  29  said  of  him  that,  in  addition  to  his  histrionic 

and  vocal  abilities,  "Mr.  Collins  bears  a  spotless,  private 

character.. .a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father..." 

Mr.  Drev.'.vjas  criticized  for  having  only'  one  brogue,  and  for 

giving  his  characterizations  too  boisterous  a  touch.   The 

Herald,  censuring  Drew  for  his  \ise  of  profane  expressions, 

advised  piously: 

"Actors  should  remember  that  'To  swear  is  neither 
brave,  pSlite  nor  wise.'" 

Mr.  Drew  left  San  Francisco  in  March,  sailing  for 

Australia.   The  Herald  thought  better  of  its  earlier 

judgment,  sending  Mr.  Drew  away  with  kinder  words; 

"As  a  low  comedian  we  have  nevar  had  but 
two  artists  in  California  to  compare  with  him, 
viz.  the  lamented  William  Chapman,  and  the 
equally  lamented  Charles  Burke." 

In  March  California  also  lost  two  other  favorites,  the 

Gougenheim  Sisters.   These  girls  had  spent  three  years  on  the 
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Coast,  except  for  tours  to  Australia  and  Honolulu,  and  had 
enjoyed  continuous  success.   They  had  established  themselves 
as  favorites  in  Sacramento  and  the  mines,  and  had  been  taken 
to  the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  where  they  appeared  for  a 
last  engagement  at  Maguire's  during  February.   The  newspapers 
reported  that  the  Sisters  were  returning  to  New  York  with 
enough  money  to  give  them  "an  easy  independence,"  and  that 
they  were  already  considering  the  possibility  of  retiring 
from  stage  life. 

1,1  Aguire  continued  his  policy  of  presenting  legitimate 
drama  and  imported  stars.   After  Collins'  run  in  January, 
he  introduced  the  Starks  for  a  week  with  the  Bakers  and 
Booth.   The  feature  of  the  engagement  v;as  a  production  of 
"The  Pope  of  Rome,"  a  religio-historical  drama  which  set 
some  of  the  critics  on  edge  because  of  its  treatment  of  a 
delicate  subject.   On  February  9  the  Gougenheims  followed  »a\ 
their  farewell  engagement,  a  feature  of  which  was  the  play 
"Lalla  Kookh."   On  February  23  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
Webb  Sisters,  Emma  and  Ada,  billed  as  "talented  daughters  of 
the  south."   They,  in  turn,  v/ere  followed  by  Miss  Avonia 
Jones,  who  drew  good  houses  both  because  of  her  own  ability 
and  through  public  interest  in  an  earlier  scandal  at 
Louisville  centered  around  her  appearnace  in  the  play  "Sybil." 
Miss  Jones  closed  her  run  on  March  ?7  and  Maguire  closed  his 
theatre  for  repairs  and  remodelling. 
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■  The  Lyceum  gave  a  series  of  farewell  benefits  during 
March;  then  on  the  9th  presented  James  Anderson,  tragedian, 
and  Fanny  Morant,  comedienne  and  tragedienne . in  "Hamlet" 
with  J.  B.  Booth,  H .  ^ourtaine,  Frank  Mayo,  and  George 
Rgaer  in  the  cast,  Courtaine  listed  as  stage  manager  after 
the  13th. 

On  March  14  Mrs.  Wood,  as  "sole  lessee  and  manageress" 
opened  the  American  theatre,  now  redecorated  and  beautified. 
The  American  had  fallen  into  a  certain  disrepute  through 
ill  fortune,  a  possibly  unfavorable  location,  and  an 
appearance  described  as  "straight-backed,  stiff,  uncomfortable 9n 
(We  find  references  to  "the  old  reproach  that  the  largest 
theatre  in  California  was  the  ugliest.")   Remodelled,  it 
now  boasted  a  dress  circle  extending  forward  "with  a 
graceful  curve"  and  a  double  row  of  cushioned  chairs.  The 
proscenium  had  been  lowered  and  fluted  Corinthian  columns 

added  on  each  side  to  support  the  arch,  painted  in  fresco 
and  ornamented  with  gilt  and  color.  A  new  drop  curtain  had 
been  painted  by  Charles  Rogers,  the  designer.   It  represented 
the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple  against  a  sylvan  landscape, 
bordered  by  simulated  drap  ries  drawn  aside  to  disclose  the 
painted  scene  I   Mrs.  Wood  engaged  Annette  Ince  to  star  with 
her  for  a  v^-i-j  a  ^er  which  Miss  Ince  played  for  a  time 
at  the  Lyceum,  April  6-16,  <k*Ql  aL^&^~  '^ffrr^Af^  3  rt 

On  April  20  Maguire  reopened  his  Opera  House,  with 
Lewis  ^aker  still  listed  as  manager.  According  to  the 
Herald  ,  "The  interior  has  been  magnificently  decorated,  the 
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v      dome  and  circles  in  the  rich  and  gorgeous  style  of  the^of 
Louis  XV... The  Proscenium  Arch  represents  the  Chariot  of 
Phoebus,  and  above  that  the  Heraldic  Eagle,  with  flags  and 
general  national  trophy."   The  opening  play  was  "The 
Hunchback"  with  the  Bakers,  Mr,  Stark,  Mrs,  Judahj  Miss 
Sophie  Mdwin,  the  sisters  Mandeville , 

Maguire  now  definitely  had  ambitious  notions  about 
justifying  the  name  of  his  house.  The  first  of  May  he 
presented  a  "Revival  of  Italian  Grand  Opera,"  alternating 
opera  with  less  demanding  productions  by  his  stock  company 
and  later  by  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels,   The  first 
production,  on  Kay  5,  was  of  "II  Taovatore"  with  the  Bianchis, 
Honcovieri,  Stephen  Leach,  Mme.  Feret,  and  so  on,  the 
admission  at  500   to  $1.00, 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  Maguire  had  come  to 
grief  with  the  opera  singers  and  the  schedule  was  cancelled. 
On  June  27  the  Italian  Opera  Company  commenced  its  own 
season  at  the  American  with  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  (they  played 
at  intervals  until  August);  but  Maguire  on  the  same  day 
entered  a  legal  complaint  against  Signor  lianchi,  charging 
that  Bianchi  was  using  Maguire 's  mueical  scores,  valued  at 
$400,  without  permission. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  end  of  May,  Maguire  introduced  an 
imported  English  Opera  Troupe  from  New  Orleans.   They 
offered  such  locally  popular  operas  as  "La  Sonnambula," 
"The  Barber  of  Seville,"  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"   After  a 
successful  month  they  gave  place  to  Mr.  Collins  and  Miss 
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Fanny  Morant  (June  27),  and  Miss  Avonia  Jones  (July  11-18); 
they  then  came  back  for  another  season  July  19  to  August  14. 
This  opera  troupe  was  very  popular  and  remained  in  San 
Francisco  for  some  months,  reappearing  at  the  American  for 
a  week  at  the  end  of  September  and  at  Maguire's  in  December. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  and  Lyceum  had  opened 
and  closed.   During  this  whole  period  there  was  a  curiously 
close  inter-relationship  between  all  of  the  theatres  in  3an 
Francisco  which  indicates  that,  if  they  were  not  under  the 
same  financial  management,  they  were  at  any  rate  willing  to 
cooperate  in  utilising  the  services  of  first-rate  actors 
and  actresses.   Hot  only  did  the  visiting  stars  go  from 
the  Lyceum  to  the  American,  and  from  Ilaguire's  to  both,  but 
such  local  perennials  as  the  starks,  the  Booths,  Courtaine, 
and  so  ont   appeared  nov;  at  one  house  and  again  at  another. 
In  view  of  the  frequent  comments  regarding  I.-aguire's 
"monopoly"  in  the  theatre,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  other  major  houses  in  the  city 
a3  well  as  in  the  up- state  institutions  with  which  he 
alternated  programs  and  stars.   If  this  assumption  is 
erroneous,  then  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Maguire 
disposed  of  services  of  his  stars  when  he  had  no  immediate 
use  for  them,  interpreting  contracts  and  engagements  to  suit 
his  convenience  and  local  circumstances. 

On  May  9  the  ionerican  was  again  reopened,  John  Wilson 
owner  of  the  Lyceum,  being  listed  as  lessee,  Ilr.  otark  as 
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acting  manager.   Featured  players  were  Janes  Anderson; 
Messrs.  Courtaino,  Mayo,  Phelps;  Mesdanes  Stark  and  Woodward. 
They  presented  "Hamlet,"  then  "Othello,"  with  Anderson  and 
Stark  alternating  in  the  characters. of  lago  and  Othello.  On 
May  15  Wilson  moved  the  company  to  the  Lyceum. 

On  May  28  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a  circus  on  the  usual 
circus  lot  next  to  the  International  Hotel,  starring  the 
clown  Jam  Lathrop,  i;;ph  Horn,  a  goup  of  minstrel  players,  and 
two  performing  elephants,  Victoria  and  Albert. 

On  June  11  the  American  was  again  reopened  with  J. P. 
Addams  as  lessee,  James  Dowling  as  Stage  Manager.   The 
short  lease  under  which  Mr.  Addams  operated  was  evidently 
obtained  for  presentation  of  a  play  written  by  himself  and 
entitled  "The  Dashaways;  or  Before  and  After."   This  play 
was  described  as  "a  new  local,  moral  and  temperance  drama,".. 
and  probably  took  its  name  and  subject  from  'the  Dashaway 
Club,  a  popular  local  association  devoted  to  furthering 
temperance.   In  the  cast  of  the  play  were  the  following: 


Governosr  Allright 
Harry  Morton . . . 
Mr.  Stockwell.. 
Wm«  Wharton. . . . 
Emily  Morton. .. 

Nancy 

Little  Louisa.. 


.Mr.  D.  C,  Anderson 
.Mr.  F.  Mayo 
.Mr.  W.  Barry 
.Mr.  P.  Thayer 
.Miss  Belle  Divine 
.Mrs.  Julia  Leonard 
•Rosa  Bingham 


On  June  19  the  Webb  Sisters  opened  at  the  Lyceum  in 
"Camille,"  followed  by  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels.   They 
played,  or  were  advertised,  for  about  a  month.   On  August  1 
the  theatre  was  reopened  with  James  Dowling  as  Stage  Manager, 
under  the  control  of  a  joint  stock  association  of  actors,  who 
held  the  theatre  for  only "Kb out  a-w&ck.   In  the  company  were: 
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J.  B.  Booth,  Byer,  Mayot  Barry,  D.  C.  Anderson,  Miss  Sopliie 
Edwin,  EPS*  Woodward. 

On  August  15  Mtguire,  after  his  July- August  season  of 
■English  opera,  reopened  his  theatre  for  a  dramatic  season 
starring  newcomers:   Carrie,  Sara,  and  Alfred  Nelson.  In 
the  company  were:   Glover,  Thayer,  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Courtaine,  Mrs.  Claughley,  Miss  Fredericks.   Several  new 
pieces  were  presented^  along  with  standard  comedies,  burlesques, 
extravaganzas . 

Avonia  Jones  and  Annette  Ince  both  departed  from 
California  in  August:   the  former  bound  for  Australia,  Miss 
Ince  for  the  eastern  states.   Billy  Birch,  much  beloved 
minstrel,  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  the  same  month  and 
set  about  organizing  a  minstrel  troupe  which  replaced  the 
Kelsons  at  Maguire's  on  September  2&»       In  the  meantime  the 
Lyceum  had  again  reopened  with  an  Australian,  A.  Torning, 
as  stage  manager.   During  this  engagement  the  Lyceum 
presented  "Frankenstein,"  without  making  a  very  noteworthy 
impression  on  the  city.   There  were  no  more  advertisements 
after  September  25. 

On  Septemoer  12  Lewis  Baker  again  took  a  fine  company 
to  the  jjnerican,  opening  in  ""jffte  Sea  of  Ice,"  a  spectacle 
play.   In  the  cast  were:   Mrs.  Baker,  Mrs.  Judah,  Miss 
Sophie  Bdwin  and  the  Mandevilles,  and  Messrs.  Byer,  D.  C. 
Anderson,  Y;m.  Barry,  and  J.  B.  Booth.   The  second  Mrs.  Booth 
(Harriet  Mace)  had  died. in  August,  and  already  playing  in  San 
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Francisco  was  Miss  Agnes  Land,  lately  arrived  from  Australia, 
who,  a'ter  a  marriage  to  Harry  Perry  and  his  death,  was  to 
be  J.  3.  Booth's  third  wife  (1867). 

The  Starks,  ever-popular  here  had  ventured  into 
financial  speculation  in  San  Jose',  where  they  opened  a  new 
and  elegant  theatre  on  October  10,  Stark  playing  "Richelieu." 
$cn  November  12L  the  Starks  closed  their  run  at  the  San  Jose 
theatre,  giving  way  to  the  English  Opera  Troupe.   They  came 
back  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  played  with  the  Nelson 
Sisters,  then  on  return  engagement  to  Maguire's. 

The  American  now  came  to  the  fore  under  the  Bakers  an 
produced  a  number  of  very  successful  plays  during  the  fall. 
On  October  5  they  scored  a  hit  with  "David  Copperfield,"  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  gave  a  magnificent  production  of 
"The  <#ars  of  Napoleon"  which  had  a  long  run.   On  November 
17  they  gave  the  first  production  of  a  local  play  called 
"Gold,"  which,  according  to  the  Herald ,  was  not  very  flattering 
to  California  miners.  In  December  Baker's  fine  cast  was 
augmented  by  the  engagement  of  the  two  trained  elephants, 
Victoria  and  Albert,  who  on  December  !?  opened  in  a  drama 
entitled  "T  e  Elephant  of  s/Jyn"  1 

The  pachyderms  were  followed  by  two  new  and  much 
anticipated  stars,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Forbes,  who  began  their 
San  Francisco  engagement  with  "The  Hunchback."   Ifirs. .Forbes 
specialized  in  certain  male  parts  and  delighted  the  critics 
with  her   Hamlet.   At  the  end  of  the  year  the  American  was 
still  open  and  presenting  egitimate  drama  of  pretentious 
type. 
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Maguire  had  vacillated  from  the  fairy  spectacle, 
"The  Naiad  Queen"  and  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  with  the 
Nelsons  to  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North,  Professor  Anderson, 
who  opened  on  December  26.   Miring  December  Maguire  had 
presented  five  new  imported  stars:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Simms,  Mr.  H.  u*   'Thompson,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  Miss  Carrie 
Howard • 

The  Lyceum  suffered  an  eclipse  during  the  success  of 
the  Bakers  at  the  American,  but  on  N  vember  2   opened  a 
season  of  the  Juvenile  Dramatic  Troupe  under  T.  Tonque, 
lessee,  A.  R.  Phelps,  stage  manager,  with  C.  E.  Bingham  as 
acting  manager.  Bingham,  evidnetly  not  so  crippled  that 
he  could  not  fill  a  position  in  the  t:eatre  now,  was 
represented  by  his  daughter,  Rose,  in  the  juvenile  cast. 
The  children  offered  melodrama,  spectacle,  burlesque,  comedy, 
in  emulation  of  adult  players. 


During  this  last  year  of  the  Fifties  quasi- theatrical 
entertainment  still  fourished.   The  now  old  panorama, 
Gropius'  "Tour  of  Europe,"  wa3  shown  in  March  at  Musical 
Hall  and  in  May  gain  was  advertised  at  Vernon  Hall,  186 
Montgomery.  In  May  the  Pacific  Museum  and  Mmphi theatre  at 
Clay  and  Kearney  advertised  equestrian  entertainment  and 
later  a  ded  several  players,  including  Mrs.  Burrill, 
Mme.  Celeste,  and  little  Rose  Bingham.  In  the  same  month 
a  model  of  Solomon's  Temple  drew  erowds  at  "The  Pavilion" 
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(which  seems  to  have  been  Vernon  Hall,  under  another  nam, 
as  we  note  that  the  panorama  of  Europe  was  still  shewing.) 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  Bull  Fight  and  Balloon 
Ascension  were  scheduled,  followed  a  month  later  by  a 
Buffalo,  Bull  and  Bear  Fight  at  the  Mission.   In  the  same 
month  the  Olympic  Circus  ,(Mi  Kimball,  proprietor)  opened 
at  the  New  Payilion,  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Streets,  for  a 
few  days.   In  October  Lee's  National  Circus  came  to  town  and 
in  December  lAisical  Hall  advertised  a  collection  of  freaks  ^uc 
includi*^  Mine.  Sherwood,  weight  643  lbs* 

There  were,  as  there  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
concerts,  lectures,  and  other  sedate  entertainments  for 
the  serious- minded.   Bayard  Taylor  visited  the  city  during 
the  year,  and  was  supposed  to  have  viewed  with  interest" the 
"Tour  of  Europe,"  pronouncing  the  painting  authentic  with 
the  authority  of  an  experienced  traveller.   Among 
noteworthy  concert  of  the  year  were:   the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Alleghanians  and  the  Swiss  Bell  .dingers  at  the 
Lyceum  in  June ,  and  later  elsewhere;   Signora  Biscaccianti's 
popular  conceits  after  her  return  in  October;  >,  Stephen  y. 
Massett's  concert  and  dramatic  program  at  Musical  Hall  on 

,  Y 

November  9;  Miss  Annie  Pindell,  the  "Black  Nightingale," 
at  the  Lyceum  on  November  19. 


And,  in  H&i   growing  stren^^,,  there  were  tkose  lesser 
theatrical  venturs  and  amateur  theatres  which' now  and  again 
crept  into  print.   The  French  players  gave  occasional 
productions,  as  did  the  Spanish  and  German  players^ 

Infrequently  these  language  theatres  imported  or  seized 

i 

I      ' 
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upon  new  foreign  stars;  in  January >  -Cor  instance,  two 

Spanish  actors  vere  presented  in  comedy,  ance,  and  song  by 

the  German  theatre— Senj/Iora  Pepita  Espinosa  de  F.arquez  and 

Senior  Isidoro  Marquess. 

Occasional  amateurs  ventured  to  invade  the  1-  gitimate 

theatre,  with  raore  or  less  disastrous  results.  On  June  17 

the  Herald  contained  the  following  note: 

'•The  very  discourteous  treatment  received  b.y 
Mr*  Defriesi  on  l/ednesday  evening,  when  he  was 
driven  from  the  stage  by  a  shower  of  vege tables  and 
other  missives,  has  aroused  his  friends.   They 
declare  that  his  representation  of  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  so  far  as  he  was  suffered  to  perform,  was 
very  creditable.   It  is  the  design  of  several 
gentlemen  to  tender  to  Mr*  Defries,  as  an  evidence 
of  their  feeling  in  the  matter,  a  comoliraentary 
benefit." 

The  benefit  was  delayed  until  October  21,  when  it  was 

held  at  the  American.  . 

On  December  21  the  students  of  3an  Francisco  College 

jl 

on  Bush  Street  presented  an  operetta,   "The  .  Year  Among  the 

Young  Folks,"  written  by  one  of  their  teachers,  with  music 

by  Mr.  tasche. 

Finally,  during  the  late  fifties,  foundations  were , 

being  laid  for  those  famous  music  halls  and  variety  theatres 

which  were  to  have  such  a  strenuous  life  in  San  Francisco. 

In  August  of  1859  v/e  find  in  the  Herald  an  article  about 

the  Gaiety  Theatre  at  77-79  Commercial  Street: 

"110,7  AT  THE  GAITIES.  —  Miss  Rowena  Granice, 
wife  of  Thomas  Claughly,  and  that  oersonage,  have 
been  indulging  in  a  bit  of  a  row.   It  appears 
that  Claughly  bought  the  'Gai ties'  for  $900,  and 
promised  to  give'  Miss  Granice  a  bill  of  sale  for 
the  place  as  soon  as  she  should  have  paid  for  it. 
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She  claims  to  have  done  so,  and  that  he  has 
not  given  her  the  bill  of  sale,  while  Claughly 
claims  that 'the  place  is  his.   Yesterday 
Claughly  locked  it  up,  and  Miss  Granice  knocked 
it  open  with  a  hatchet a   He  had  her  arrested, 
and  while  she  was  at  the  police  station  giving 
ball,  he  locked  it  up  again.   She  went  back, 
found  it  locked,  and  again  burst  it  open  with 
a  hatchet,  and  declares  she  will  keep  it  open." 

The  determined  Miss  Granice  was  evidently  successful, 
for,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of  August  13,  the  hall  was 
to  open  that  night  under  the  new  name  of  "Varieties,"  with 
a  stock  company  including:   Lizzie  Gordon,  dansuuse  and 
actress j  Annette  Irving,  danseuse;  Louise  George, 

songstress?  and  Messrs.  J.  II.  Wilder  (manager),  W.  S. 
Gale,  P.  Earl,  J.  Barry,  J.  T.  Collins,  F.  Deron. 

In  December  the  theatre  was  still  fourishing.   On 

December  23  there  was  a  benefit  for  Eowena  Granice, 

proprietress,  at  which  Kiss  Lotta  appeared  as  Topsy.   Three 

years  before,  we  are  told,  Lotta  Crabtree  had  appeared  at  • 

the  old  Gaieties,  then  also  «a  Rowena  Granice 's  guidance. 
INSERT  BELOW  4^ 

/       It  was  on  December  6. that  Gilbert's  New  Melodeon, 

/  ■ 

/   Clay  and  Kearny  Stre  ts,  opened  Its  doors  with  California 
Minstrels,,  Lew  Rattler,  and  ha,   Petite  Lotta.   Prices 
were  12?  and'  250.  3"Jy^**  D«  A  \l^JL>,v^*  &*M  k*SL>  U~" &&^" 


(INSERT):  The  Bella  Union  flourished  with  minstrolland 
variety  entertainment.  On  December  6  this  establishment 
found  free  publicity  in  the  unfortunate  accidental  murder 
of  a  minstrel  performer  on  its  stage. 
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The       Expansive       sixties 


Introduction 


After  its  first  turbulent  decade  the  San  Francisco 
which  had  passed  through  repeated  fires,  a  monstrous  boom  in 
prices,  and  an  early  "depression,"  a  searing  fever  of  gold 
madness  and  lawlessness,   a  first  dose  of  crooked  politics,   and 
a  vigorously  gay  pioneering  in  the  theatre,    emerged  into  a 
second  deoade,    less  hectic,   perhaps,   but  certainly  as  colorful. 
The  output  of  the   gold  mines  had  reached  a  high-water  mark  in 
the  late  Fifties,    after  the   production  of   como  fifty  millions  A 
dollars'  worth  of  gold,  and  there   seemed  to  be  a  brief  interval 
of  deoline;    then  suddenly  the   Comstook  Lode  in  Nevada  began  to 
pour  forth  silver,   and  San  Francisco  again  rode  high.     Millions 
were  made  and  millions  lost  in  silver  stooks.      San  Francisco 
was  the  center  of  a  new  commeroe  and  a  more  sophisticated  striving 
for  wealth;  the  city  plunged  hugely  and  lived  on  the  crest  of  a 
new  excitement. 

It  was  during  this  second  decade  that  the  continental 
railroad  was   completed,    superceding  the  covered  wagons,    the 
shipping  lines  around  the   Horn  or  to  and  from  the   Panama,   even 
the   Butterfield  Stage  Line   and  the  Pony  Express,  which  had  been 
established  with  pride  in  1858.     Thus   San  Franoisoo  was  definitely 
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linked  with  the    East;  its  days  of  boisterous  self-contained 
suffioienoy  and  the   great  advert ures  and  hardships  of  isolation 
were  ended.     Nearer  home,  a   Ions  wharf  built  out   into    the   bay 
from  the    Oakland  side  made  possible  the  establishment  of  definite 
ferry  sohedules  after  years  of  dependenoe  on  tides. 

tilth  the  Sixties,  too,   came  the  first  tremendous 
impact  of  national    politics  and  California's  first  active 
participation  in  the   life  of  the  nation.     During  preceding   years 
the  agitation  for  and  against   slavery  had  orept  into  the 
background  of  Calif ornian  oansoiousness.      There  had   been  in  this, 
as  there  always  have  been  in  San  Francisoo  affairs,  bitter 
faotional  differences  and  violent  disagreements.      The   emancipation 
question,   like  the  matters  of  honesty  in  politics  and    criminal 
regulation,   inspired  vehement  opinions  and    even  violenoe  in  a 
people  who   had  repeatedly  descended  to   lpioh  law  and   nob  protest 
when  roused  to  indignation. 

But   San  Franoisoo  had  many  dutiful  and   spirited 
Unionist  sons  who  told  her  where  her  duty  lay.     Among  these 
the   Reverend  Thomas  Starr  King  and  Colonel  E.   D.   Baker,  both 
popular  leoturers,  were  active.      California  surprised  the 
nation  and   perhaps  itself  by  coming  out   for  the   Union  and 
Lincoln.     And,    as  the   Civil  War  progressed,   California    sent 
its  men  and  most  liberally  of   its  money  for  the    Union  cause. 
News  of  battles  won  and   lost  was  proclaimed  hysterically  days 
after  these  events  took  plaoe.      But  while  ships  arriving  from 
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Panama  or  the  Horn  had  in  the  past  been  besieged  by  eager 
citizens,   now  the  Pony  Express  brought   news  through;  and  in 
1861  the  telegraph  was  completed,   tested  with  a  message  written 
by  the   determined  Union  minister  whose  name   is  so    often  recalled, 
Thomas  Starr  King,   and  put  into  immediate  servioe  to   bring 
tidings  of  war. 

During  this  period  of  its  history  San  Franoisoo»s 
thectres  reflected  perhaps  more    closely  than  in  the  Fifties  the 
life  which   fed  them  and  kept  them  alive.      The  variety  halls, 
one  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  local  expression,  had  grown 
enormously  in  popularity  and  number  by  1860  and  at  times 
completely  dominated  the  theatrical  scene.     Music  halls   or 
"melodeons"  were  very  numerous  and  prosperous,   but  because  of 
the  often  cheap  and  vulgar  characters  of  their  entertainment, 
because  they  advertised  by  hand  bills  thrown  about  the    city 
rather  than  in  the  sedate  newspaper  columns,  there  is    little 
information  about  them  preserved  to  us.      Clay  Greene  ,  who  was 
in  his  teens  during  the  Sixties,   has  described  these  old 
melodeons  with  considerable  color.      To  quote  from  his   reminiscences, 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  century: 

"What  is  known  as  vaudeville  in  these  days 
was  well  represented  in  San  Franc isoo  from  the 
first,   but   in  early  times  ths    managers  had  not 
yet  decided  to  adopt  a  French  word  into  a  meaning 
not  originally  intended  for  it,   tho   ent  ert  ain  ment  s 
being  known  as  variety  shows  and  the  places  in 
which  they  were  given  being  called  mebdeons  or 
variety  halls. 

"Most  of  them— or,  to  be  more  exact,  all  of 
them — would  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  these 
days  when  the  public  morals  are  subserved  by  the 
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enactment   of  stringent  laws  specifying  what  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  given  in  stsge  performances; 
but  fifty  years  or  so  ago  managers  were  given  free 
rein,  with  the  result  that  downright  indecency 
was  the   crux  and  purpose  of,  nearly  all  of   them. 
The  form  of  program  was  nearly  identical  in  each, 
generally  beginning  with  a  minstrel  first  part, 
followed  by  an  olio  and  concluding  with  an 
afterpiece,  which  all  too  often  was  based  on  an 
immoral   story  and 'its  lines  bristled  with  poorly 
concealed  smut. 

"The  first  part  v/as  composed  principally  of 
women  in  garishly  undress  attire,  with  the  two 
end  men  in  black  faces  and  generally  the 
interlocutor  end  male  quartet  in  white.      The 
quality  of  the  performances  was  always   excellent, 
for  many  of  the  country !s  best  stars  have 
graduated  from  the    old  San  "rancisco  melodeons 
and  variety  halls.      But  the   jokes,   and   gags, 
and  stories  never  aspired  to  any  sort  of    ,ioral 
complexion,    and  on  the    conclusion  of  the  first 
part  it  v/as  customary  for    the  ladies  of   the 
circle  to  visit  the    occupants  of  the  boxes  on 
the    second  tier  and  act   as  boosters  for  the  bar. 

"It  should  be   explained  that  these  theaters 
were  comparatively  small,  with  all  single   seats 
on  the  ground  floor  and  a  tier  of  the  aforesaid 
boxes  circumscribed  the    entire  auditorium,  wM&la 
back  of  them  v/as  a  passageway  connected  with  the 
stage,    to   admit  of  easy  access  on  the  part  of 
the    said  ladies  of  the  first  part." 

Occasionally  some  reference  to  these  popular  resorts 
is  found  in  newspapers;  a   scandal,  a   new  lease  on  life  ,   or  a 
change  of  ownership  spasmodically  claimed  attention,   condescending 
and  brief. 

Another  characteristic   of  theatres  during  this  deoade 
was  a  growing    self-reliance  in  the   matter  of  plays  produced. 
The  demand  for   new  plays  resulted  in  the  showing  of   hits  ,  often 
direct  from  Broadway,   and  more  and  more  looal  plays  were  .put 
on  the   stage,   some  of  them  to   die    ignominiously  and   immediately, 
others  to  survive  for  a  tiiae.     During   the    sixties,  too,   Tom 


• 
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Maguire  still  reigned.      Little  Doo  Robinson,    journeying  east 
in  searoh  of  a  nobler  and  higher  career  in  the   theatre,  had 
succumbed  to  fever  on  the  way  and  died  in  Alabama.     He  was 
soon  forgotten. 
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THE  YEAR  1860 


At   the  opening  of   the  new  decade,   Maguire's  was 
showing  Professor  Anderson,   Great  Wizard  of    the  North,  at 
prices  of    500"  and   $1}  while  Lewis  Baker,  as  manager  of   the 
American,  was  showing  "King  of  the  Alps,"  with  Booth  and   Mrs. 
Eaker,  Ryer,  Barry,  and  Miss  Edwin,   at  prices  of  250  to  §1. 

Baker  was  shining  proudly  as  the   great  preserver 
of  legitimate  drama.     During  the  remaining  two  weeks  of  hi* 
season  at  the  American  he  introduced  one  of  the    greatest 
American  actors,    James  Henry  Hackett,  at   this  time  sixty  years 
old.      The  Hera  Id  said  of  this  great  man:    "Possibly  no  actor  that 
ever  trod  the  stage  sinoe  the  days  of  Garriok  has  played  more 
successfully  suoh  varied  and  opposite  parts."     On  the  day  after 
his   first  appearance  in  the   famous  role  of  Falstaff ,   Hackett 
was  praised  enthusiastically.      Said  the   Herald,    January  3: 
"Last  night   the  great   actor  was  exceedingly  happy."     During  his 
engagement   in  San  Francisco,   Hadkett  played  a  varied  repertoire, 
including   "Mons.   Mallet,"  "A  Kentuckian  in  New  York  in  1815," 
"A  Yankee  in  England,"   "Merry  Wives  of    Windsor,"  and  such 
comedies  as  "His  Last  Legs."     He  also   appeared  in  one   of  the 
very  early  versions  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  a  part  he   had  played 
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as  early  as  1830,  according  to  some  accounts.   It  was  not 
until  five  years  later  that  Joseph  Jefferson  completed  with 
Dion  Boucicault  a  version  of  this  play  which  was  to  ouottccd 
all  others • 

On  January  15  Baker  took  Mr.  Hacicettand  the  American 
Company  to  Sacramento  to  appear  at  the  Forrest  Theatre, 
leaving  the  field  temporarily  to  Maguire. 

On  Baker's  departure  for  Sacramento,  the  Great 
Wizard  of  the  North  proved  his  versatility  by  changing  from 
magic  to  drama.   He  produced  at  Maguire 's  on  January  16 
the  equestrian  drama,  "Rob  Roy,"  with  J.  H.  Anderson,  Jr., 
and  the  Misses  L.  HI,  Eliza,  and  Flora  Anderson  in  the  cast, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Leman.  He  branched  out 
into  other  plays,  holding  the  theatre  for  a  week;  he  was 
then  ousted  by  another  of  Maguire' s  "popular"  programs. 

During  the  month  of  January  a  Mr.  Collins  had  been 

playing  in  a  sort  of  Houdini  show  at  Musical  Hall.   To  the 

jeers  of  an  audience  uninitiated  into  the  mysteries  of 

spiritualism,  Mr.  Collins  announced  that  he  would  perform 

certain  feats  with  the  assistance  of  the  spirit  of  a  former 

sailor,  Jack  Williams.   His  act  consisted  in  the 

extrication  of  himself  from  the  mazes  of  a  much-knotted^rope 

He  invited  the  audinee  to  bind  and  tie  him,  which  it  did 

4 

joyfully  and  willingly  and  sometimes  with  such  effect  that 
Mr.  Collins,  after  a  prolonged  retirement  into  the  box  in 
which  he  communed  with  Jack  Williams,  was  forced  to  emerge 
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in  great  fatigue  and  perspiration  and  retire  from  the  scene 
after  human  hands  had  removed  his  fetters.   Said  the  Herald 
on  January  18,  "Mr.  Collins  is  an  able-bodied  young  man  and 
should  turn  his  attention  to  some  useful  occupation." 

On  January  23  Maguire  took  advantage  of  the  Collins 
publicity  and  scheduled  a  Dr.  W.  H.  Irwin  in  a  program  billed 
as  "Rope- tying  and  Spiritualism  Exposed."   Said  the  Herald , 
"The  Doctor  beat  Collins  all  hollow.  He  was  bound  by  several 
gentlemen |  selected  by  the  audience,  in  even  a  more  complex 
and  firm  manner  than  ever  the  spirit  of  Jack  Williams 
unloosened.. .In  six  minutes  he  reappeared  entirely  free." 
Along  with  this  superior  attraction  Maguire  billed  Miss  Kate 
Taylor,  "from  the  Southern  and  v/estern  Theatres." 

Miss  Taylor  did  not  make  much  of  a  splash,  but  Maguire 
had  a  bigger  card  up  his  sleeve.   On  January  25  he  produced 
Miss  Harriett  Gordon,  late  of  the  London  Theatres.   Miss 
Gordon  offered  comedy,  extravaganza,  musical  shows,  and  so 
on,  and  played  a  long  engagement  until  March  4,  when  she 
closed  at  Maguire' s,  going  to  Sacramento. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  V7.  C.  Porbes  had  reopened  the 
American  on  January  23  for  a  week  of  her  favorites:   "Hamlet  i' 
in  which  she  played  the  title  role;   "Hvadne,"  "Lucretia 
Borgia,"  "London  Assurance."    After  Mrs.  Forbes'  brief 
run  the  American  was  closed  for  some  weeks. 

During  January  there  were  two  interesting  changes  in 

the  theatrical  scene:   the  old  Musical  Hall  burned  on 

(181  Montgomery  St.) 
January  23,  and  the  Athenaeum  Concert  Hall /opened  on  January 
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28  with  a  mixed  bill.  The  Athenaeum  did  not  achieve  much 
importance  in  the  city.  For  a  time  Birch  and  Yv'ells*  Minstrels 
performed  at  the  Athenaeum.  On  Ilarch  15  there  appeared  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Herald  for  "Family  Concerts"  at  this  hall 
under  a  new  manager  and  proprietor,  Frank  Hussey,  admission  25^. 
The  next  day  it  was  announced  that  C,  R.  Oakley  had  joined 
Ilussey»s  minstrels.  In  April  this  house  was  taken  over  by 
Billy  Birch  for  minstrel  shows;  and  after  that  it  was  to  be 
renamed  the  Olympic  and  achieve  a  certain  semi -artistic  success, 
then  to  aEEHpH  recapture  its  old  name  and  some  of/its  early  flavor. 


In  February,  while  Harriett  Gordon  was  establishing 
herself  in  the  city's  affections  at  Maguire's,  Booth  and 
Ryer  opened  the  Lyceum  with  Lewis  Baker  as  their  stage 
manager  and  Mr.  Hackett  as  temporary  star  opposite  Mrs. 
Baker.   On  February  13  K.  A.  Perry  was  introduced  in 
"Othello"  and  was  chided  by  the  Herald  critic  for  "his 
unfortunate  habit  of  ranging"  and  for  "mouthing"  his  words. 
He  was  advised  to  confine  his  efforts  to  comedy,  in  which 
he  pleased  the  newspapers  better.  He  made  quite  a  hit  in 
"The  Drunkard." 

On  February  19  the  Lyceum  presented  a  drama  by  a  local 
San  Franciscan,  John  S.  Robb.   This  play,  "Gamecock  of  the 
Wilderness,"  had  been  written  for  Dan  Marble  and  presented 
to  Mr*  Perry  by  that  gentleman.  Mr»  Perry  protrayed 
Samson  Hardhead,  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  Jennie  Handeville  in 
other  leads.  The  play  i3  described  as  a  "serio-comic  drama 
in  two  acts." 

On  March  3  the  same  company  presented  another  local 
product,  "Last  Days  of  Robespierre"  by  "&  lady  of  this 
city." 
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Maguire  followed  Mies  Gordon  with  another  season  of 
opera ,  March  6  to  18 ,  during  which  the  Herald  remarked  in 
the  English  Opera  Troupe  "great  improvement  manifest  in  the 
singing  and  acting. ..since  their  last  engagement."   They  were 
followed  "by  Hackett  and  Mowbray  in  a  season  of  drama. 
Hackett  closed  his  farewell  engagement,  however,  on  March  24 
and  sailed  on  April  5.   J.  B.  Howe  and  Miss  Marian  Lee 
followed  him  on  the  bills  in  a  rather  unimportant  week, 
climaxed  on  March  31  by  the  simultaneous  production  at  both 
the  Lyceum  and  Maguire' s  Opera  House  of  the  drama,  "She 
Hidden  Hand,"  a  circumstance  doubtless  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  public.. 

Maguire  brought  back  Birch  and  Murphy's  Minstrels  for 
a  week  in  April,  "previous  to  their  departure  for  Washoe 
and  the  Atlantic  States,"  then  returned  Miss  Gordon  for 
another  engagement  featured  by  a  production  of  "Midsummer 
Wight's  Dream,"  with  Miss  Gordon  as  Oberonj  then  on  April 
28  billed  a  return  engagement  of  Professor  Anderson ,  which 
ended  on  May  4.   Professor  Anderson  left  California, 
publishing  a  "valedictory"  in  the  newspapers  in  which  he 
stated  sentimentally  and  gratefully  that  he  had  made 
enough  money  during  his  stay  in  this  hospitable  state  to 
permit  him  to  build  in  New  York  a  Museum  and  Theatre  of  his 
own,  thus  realizing  a  dream  of  his  life  I 

On  April  4  Booth  and  Hyer  turned  over  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  to  the  Marsh  Juvenile  Comedians.   This  group  of  26 
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girls  and  4  hoys   consisted  of  a  collection  of  precocious 
youngsters  under  the  management  of  R.  G.  Marsh.   In  December! 
1855,  they  had  made  ths&r  first  New  York  appearance  and  had 
captivated  a  city  rather  overrun  by  infant  prodigies  at  the 
time.   . Hutton,  in  his  Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage,- 
supplies  the  information  that  none  of  these  children  were 
Marshes  and  that  the  personnel  changed  frequently  as  the 
youngsters  grew  up  or  died.  The  children  were  advertised 
locally  as  being  from  4  to  15  years  old.   They  imitated  the 
adult  theatres  by  playing  extravaganzas,  comedies,  even 
tragedies,  upon  occasion.  They  played  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  Lyceum,  under  lease  to  Mr.  Marsh,  until  May  1. 

In  the  meantime  Booth  and  Ryer,  v/ith  Baker  still  as 
their  stage  manager,  had  taken  the  American  on  April  12, 
moving  in  their  original  Lyceum  troupe.   For  the  opening 
show  the  Yankee  Comedian,  W»  W.  Allen,  was  starred  in  a 
great  local  drama,  "Theee  fast  Men  of  San  Francisco;  oi\She 
Female  Robinson  Crusoes,"  a  play  "brimful  of  humor  and 
scenes  from  life."   The  show  featured  female  minstrels, 
and  it  was  advertised  that  Mrs.  Baker  would  appear  in  8 
distinct  characters,  Jennie  Mandeville  in  7»   'orced  to 
move  out  on  Apri}.  21  because  of  proposed  remodelling  of  the 
theatre  for  circus  performances,  Booth  and  Ryer  reopened  the 

Lyceum  with  the  same  play  on  May  2.  The  Bulletin  branded  this  piece 
"vulgar,  gross,  indecent,"  and  the  Herald'  later  rejoiced  that  certain 
vulgarities  had  been  removed  in  the  revision  of  the  pioco.  It 
ran  only  three  more  nights,  enjoying  altogether  a  lengthy  showing, 

however,  for  the  time. 
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Dan  Rice's  Circus,  now  owned  by  John  Wilson,  who  was 
turning  ra  re  and  more  to  this  type  of  production,  moved  into 
the  remodelled  American  on  April  26,  starring  Victoria  and 
Albert,  the  well-known  elephants,  and  Dan  Rice's  Trained 
Mules.  On  May  11  the  circus  was  moved  to  a  pavilion  on  the 
usual  lot  next  to  the  International  Hotel • 

On  May  6,  following  Professor  Anderson's  departure, 
Miss  Gordon  and  Mr.  Perry  reopened  at  Maguire's,  proving 
their  interest  in  new  plays  by  a  revival  of  "Fast  Folks"  by 
Joseph  A.  Nunes.  On  May  15  they  were  ousted  by  another  of 
Maguire's  novelties?   a  troupe  of  Chinese  actors  en  route 
to  Paris  to  appear  before  Emperor  Louis  napoleon.  The 
Gorgeous  Mongolian  Spectacle"  aroused  much  laughter  from  an 
unappreciative  and  profane  audience,  which  found  their 

performances  "indescribable,"  and  It  waa  hinted  that  the  Chinese 
were  long-time  local  favorites  with  refurbished  advertising. 
More  successful  wa3  the  new  operatic  season  which  followed, 
presented  by  a  combined  Italian  and  English  Company,  under  S. 
Lyster,  starring  several  new  singers:  Henry  Squires,  Lucy 
2S  Escott,  Juan  de  Haga. 

On  May  19  the  Bakers  sailed  for  the  east.  Miss  Jean  M. 
Davenport,  returned  for  a  second  experience  in  the  west, 
opened  at  the  Lyceum  on  May  21  in  "Camille,"  supported  by 
Mrs.  Woodward,  Sophie  Edwin,  and  H.  A.  Perry.   In  June  Miss 
Davenport  and  Mr.  Perry  left  the  theatre,  but  a  strong  cast, 
augmented  by  Harry  Brown,  George  V/aldron,  W«  W.  Allen,  and, 
later, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Forbes,  carried  on  at  this  theatre 
until  the  end  of  the  month* 
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On  Juno  13  Billy  Birch's  Ethiopian  Opera  Troupe , 

evidently  not  yet  departed,  played  a  farewell  week  at 

Tucker's  Academy  of  Music,  after  which  Billy  sailed  for 

Valparaiso.  He  was  followed  at  this  theatre  by  a  Panorama 

of  California,  In  the  meantime  the  American  was  showing  the 

Fakir  of  i3iva,  Wizard  and  Ventriloquist.  The  Lyceum  played 

on  to  the  middle  of  July  with  Harriett  Gordon  and  a  good 

cast,  but  Maguire  unquestionably  held  the  lead  with  his 

fine  opera  company,  the  only  criticism  of  hich  was  its 

lack  of  variety  in  repertoire.   Madame  Biscaccianti,  who 

had  been  giving  popular  concerts  all  spring,  sang  in  several 

operas  to  relieve  Miss  Lucy  Escott,  the  prima  donna.  On 

July  23,  when  the  opera  troupe  left  for  Sacramento  to  fill 

an  engagement,  the  Herald  wrote* 

"The  company  have  recently  passed  through  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  successful  operatic  seasons 
ever  givnn  anywhere.   For  sixty- five  successive 
nights  the  house  has  been  crowded,  and  they  only 
ceased  from  sheer  exhaustion,  being  compelled  to 
take  some  respite  from  their  incessant  labors.  Ho 
other  city  in  the  known  world  can  compare  with  San 
Fx'ancisco  in  its  support  of  the  o-oera,  and  nov/here 
else  has  it  proved  a  paying  affair  without 
governmental  assistance  or  the  contributions  of  a 
few  wealthy  lovers  of  music.  Here,  however,  it  has 
been  most  liberally  supported  by  the  people,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  be  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple 
or  three  months." 

Ivlaguire  had  certainly  justified  the  name  of  his  house. 

After  the  departure  of  this  opera  troupe,  Maguire 
gathered  together  a  fine  company,  which  utilized  the 
services  of  the  now  dissolved  Lyceum  toupe.  Included  in  his 
cast  were  C.  Vheatleigh,  returned  to  California  after  four 
years'  absence,  H.  A.  Perry,  Harriettor  Harriett)  Gordon, 
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Agnes  Land,  Mrs.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Claughly,  J.  B.  -Booth,  W. 
M.  Leman,  Mr.  McCabe  and,  later,  Sophie  Edwin.   The  opening 
play  was  one  of  several  by  i>ion  Boucicault  with  which 
Wheatleigh  had  arrived  in  the  city*.  "The  Colleen  3awn;  or, 
The  Brides  of  Garry  Owen."   In  it  Wheatleigh  impersonated 
Danny  I  ann,  a  part  he  had  played  at  Laura  Keene's  New  York 
Theatre  during  a  run  of  74  nights.  This  drama  ran  for  a 
solid  week,  was  followed  by  "The  Octoroon;  or,  Life  in 
Louisiana,"  by  the  same  author.   It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note  the  newness  of  these  plays:  "The  Colleen 
Bawn"  had  first  been  perf  rraed  in  New  York  on  March  29,  1S60, 
"'^heOctoroon"  in  the  December  previous.   This  was  a 
considerable  advance  from  the  hackneyed  plays  usually  found 
on  local  bills* 

"The  Octoroon"  was  extremely  successful  and  had  another 
of  those  "lengff^y"  runs  which  were  astonishing  local 
theatre-goers*  The  Herald  of  August  1  admitted*   "$ie 
success  of  'The  Octoroon1  is  unequivocal. .  ,We  say  this  not 
withstanding  our  thorough  disgust  with  the  spirit  of  the 
play,  which  is  utterly  atrocious." 

On  August  9  Maguire  advertised  another  new  Boucicault 

play,  "Jeanie  Deans/'  (i«as--4shJrs  bhre  play  "The  Ttfial  uf  riffle! 

^-Seaiis*  in  masquerade?)*   On  August  13  he  added  Jean 

Davenport  to  his  fine  cast  and  turned  to  the  classics,  after 

fL 
what  the  papers  termed  an  "unparaleled  success"  of  the 

Boucicault  plays.  On  August  28,  the  Grand  Italian  and 

English  Opera  Company,  still  under  the  direction  of  S. 
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Lyster,  replaced  the  dramatic  cast  for  three  weeks,  during 
which  were  presented  such  op  ras  ass   "Emani,"  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,"  "La  Traviata,"  "Maritana,"  "La  Favorita," 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  "II  *|rovatore , " .  and  "Martha." 

Oh  September  18  "The  Octoroon"  came  back,  with  the 
original  cast,  and  ran  until  September  25.   This  was 
heralded  as  a  nev;  record.   The  piece  had  played  altogether 
23  nights  in  the  city  alone.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
had  been  "The  Marble  Heart,"  which  had  played  20  successive 
night3,  including  interior  engagements.  In  a  final  burst 
Wheatleigh  was  presented  in  a  new  play,  "The  Wife's  Secret," 
and  then  in  "The  American  Cousin."   He  left  for  Australia 
in  the  middle  of  October,  teirninating  a  remarka&liy  successful 
visit. 


During  this  late  summer  and  early  fall  Maguire  undoubtedly 
had  things  very  much  his  own  way.   For  much  of  the  time  his 
was  the  only  legitimate  theatre  o;>en  in  the  city;   There  were, 
however,  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions. 

On  July  30  George  Ryer  reopened  the  American  with  a 

"Nev/,  Local  Sensation  Drama,"  entitled  "The  Devil  in  San 

Francisco,"  based  on  the  opera  of  "Don  Giovanni."   The  play 

was  "one  of  the  most  successful  local  burlesques  ever 

introduced  on  the  California  stage."   In  the  cast,  as 

advertised,  were: 

(  A  devil  among*) 
Don  Giovanni       (the  women,   )..,.LIrs.  Julia  Thoman 

(  with  songs   ) 
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Chinawoman j  Ah  You,  a  feature  of  San  Francisco  and 
of  the  play.  •  * Nellie  Brown 

Proserpine,  afterwards  a  female  cheap  John^with 

her  famous  song,  "^Tie  Female  Auctioneer," ...Miss 

Jennie  Kandeville . 

Spitfire,  afterwards  a  San  Francisco  newsboy,  with 
songs •• » .Miss  ^licia  Mandeville. 

Mrs.  Fifer,  of  the  codfish  aristocracy... Miss  C.  Howard. 

oulphurina ,  head  devil Mr.  A .  H.  Phelps  • 

Cheapy,  prize  baby,  for  exhibition  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Sacrament©.. Mr.  Ryer. 

Jawbone ,  a  "Yank , "  comical Mr .  Thoman. 

On  August  3  the  bill  was  changed  to  a  version  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."   On  the  7th  Mrs.  W.  C.  Forbes  opened  a 
farewell  engagement  of  a  few  nights,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
American  closed,  thereafter  housing  a  £ew  French  productions 
but  no  regular  troupe.   The  Herald  of  August  20  expressed 
regret  that  Mr.  Ryer  had  closed  the  American  "in  the  midst 
of  a  paying  season"  but  explained  that  he  had  engaged  theatres 
at  Marysville,  Stockton,  and  Sacramento  during  the  term  of 
the  several  District  Agricultural  Fairs  in  those  places. 
In  his  company  for  the  interior  were  the  Starks. 

The  Lyceum,  in  the  same  period,  had  again  housed  for 
a  time  the  Marsh  Juveniles.   After  ><nly  a  few  days  at  this 
theatre,  however,  they  had  presented  a  Promenade  Concert  and 
Ball  of  the  then  popular  type  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  the 
feat  re  of  which  was  the  ?,5-foot  revolving  pedestal  on  which 
tableau^  vivants  were  shown  I   On  August  16  the  troupe  sailed 
for  Australia.  In  the  list  of  the  company  the  Binghara3  do 
not  appear.   Evidently  their  connection  with  the  company  was 
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transitory. 

On  August  10  a  Chinese  troupe,  which  had  been  playing 
at  the  Union  Theatre  since  March  1,  from  all  indications, 
presented  with  an  augmented  cast  five  nights  of  drama  at  the 
Lyceum.   They  were  "far  superior  to  the  Actors  exhibited 
at  Maguire*s  Opera  House  some  months  ago,"  according  to  the 
very  frank  advertisements.   There  was  only  a  fair  attendance. 
For  the  rest  of  August  and  all  of  September  and  October 
Maguire  was  alone  in  the  field. 

Upon  Wheatleigh ' a  departure  in  early  October  Maguire 
presented  another  star,  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne,  as  well  as  a 
Miss  F.  LaRoss  Russum,  a  young  Calif ornian.   Mrs.  Hayne  and 
the  company  played  until  October  20,  when  Lyster's  Opera 
Com  any  came  back  for  another  long  month  of  musical 
enter ta  inment • 

On  November  -81  the  American  was  reopened  for  a  fortnight , 
with  Mrs.  Hayne,  Misses  tfdwin  and  Land,  H.  A.  Perry,  Mrs. 
Woodward.  The  opening  piece  was  a  romantic  tragedy  entitled 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  written  by  the  Reverend  Hi  M*  Bien  of 
San  Francisco.    (During  the  preceding  week  the  newspapers 
had  carried  advertisements  for  "twenty-five  young  lad  lea"  to 
play  in  "new  and  magnificent  costumes.")   On  the  occasion 
of  a  benefit  for  the  author  on  the  17th,  a  scdond  play  by 
Dien  was  presented.   This  was  entitled,  "George  Washington; 
or,  the  Trials  of  a  Hero."   Walter  Leraan  renembers  this  play 
with  some  humor.  He  describes  it  as  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  blank  verse,  with  no  very  clear  line  between,  and 
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gives  a  "specimen  brick"  from  a  typical  speech  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country: 

"As  often  I  advised,  my  friends,  again 
I  must  repeat  to  you:  When  critical 
The  times  are,  people  all  look  with  suspicion. 
My  worthy  generals,  and  friends  farewell  I" 

On  November  20  Mrs.  Hayne  presented  a  new— "but  not 
"original" — play,  "Mary  of  Mantua."   On  the  following  night 
an  "original  sensation  drsma"  called  "The  Dice  of  Death  I   or, 
The  Last  v;ager,"  was  shown.  -  This  was  by  a  local  newspaperman 
named  Dawson'.   The  theatre  closed  after  a  few  more  nights. 

Maguire  scored  again  at  the  end  of  November.   On  the 
30th  he  presented  the  locally  beloved  Martinetti-Ravel  ITroupe. 
This  was  the  company  of  pantomimists  and  dancers  which  had 
earlier  visited  the  state  under  the  leadership  of  Gabriel 
Havel,  now  retired.   The  present  troupe  was  made  up  of 
Martiriettis  and  Lehmans,  the  two  families?  which  had  fallen 

si 

heir  to  the  Havel  tradition,  and  a  few  others.   We  note  in 
casts:   Julien,  Ignacio,  Desire,  Philippe,  Mme.  Martinetti; 
and  Androuche  and  Miss  E.  Lehman.   The  opening  program  was 
the  fairy  and  comic  pantomime,  "The  Green  Monster,"  and 
crowds  were  turned  away.   On  December  3  the  Herald  averred 
that  "The  I.tartine.ti  have  produced  a  furore . "   During  the 
month  their  repertoire  included:   "M.  Dechalumeau , "  "La 
Sylphide,"  "Jocko,  or  the  Brazilian  Ape,"  "The  Magic 
Trumpet,"  "Haoul^;  or,  *Ehe  Magic  star." 

Lyster's  Opera  Troupe,  which  had  had  poor  success  in  a 
trip  to  San  Jose*,  returned  to  the  American  on  December  17  for 
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five  days.   On  the  24th  Dr.  C.  H.  Bassett  took  over  this 
theatre  for  equestrian  drama,  James  Bowling  acting  as  his 
stage  manager.   The  first  piece  was  "The  Cataract  of  the 
Ganges,"  With  real  water  in  the  cataract  scene  and  a 
splendid  chariot  drawn  by  four  beautifully  caparisoned 
horses.   In  -the  cast  were  Mrs.  Estelle  Potter  McDonald, 
John  Wood,  Frank  Mayo.   On  the  31st  the  bill  was  changed  to 
"Baby  Blanche;  or,  the  White  Horse  of  the  Prairies."   Dr. 
Bassett  specialized  in  horses--this  was  another  equestrian 
drama . 

On  November  27  the  Lyceum  "ph:  atre  v;as  destroyed  by  fire. 


A Apollo  Variety  Hall  was  opened,  -jut  no 
newspaper  advertisements  are  found  after  that  month. 


On  N  vember  14  the,. 

A  "A 


In  the  meantime  the  lesser  homes  and  t  pes  of  entertainment 

contined  to  flourish.   As  usual,  there  were  o  casional 

foreign  sh  ws,  once  in  a  while  an  amateur  English  production. 

The  variety  halls,  as  we  have  noted,  played  quietly  for  the 

most  part.   They  found  their  way  into  print  infrequently 

in  such  connection  as  this J 

"BISAUTIFJLLY  SOLD.-- For  some  days  past 
it  has  been  quietly  but  widely  disseminated,  that 
a  troupe  of  model  artistes  would  exhibit  at  the 
old  Union  Theatre  on  Commercial  street,  last  night, 
and  it  was  confidentially  added  that  the 
exhibition  would  be  in  puri s  natural! bus.   the 
fast  and  loose  boys. .  .paying  one  dollar  each-... 
waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise... In  the  meanwnile 
the  Police... had  given  the  exhibitors  to  understand 
that  their  show  contra  bonos  mores. . .After  much 
clamor  the  curtain  rose,  a  nd  a  stuffed  figure  of 
a  negro  was  exposed  to  view...."  (Herald,  Jan.  18) 
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In  March  the  Metropolitan  Circus  (Lathrop,  Peoples | 
Franklin  &   Co.,  Props.)  opened  on  the  usual  lot.   The  clown 
was  severely  censured  for  using  vul'ar  stories  —  "We  hope 
they  will  not  "be  repeated." 

In  April  the  Great  Arab  Giant  held  levees  at  Tucker's 
Academy  of  I'u3ic,  while  later  in  the  came  month  I'ms. 
Sherwood,  the  largest  lady  in  the  world,  shared  honors  with 
boa  constrictors  at  179  Montgomery  Street. 

On  Kay  31  the  Athenaeum  was  opened ,  &&   reopened,  with 
female  minstrels,  including  Rose  Bingham,  daughter  of  C.  E. 
Bingham*   Bvatrerrbiy  the  establishment  was  still  a^tii?  in 
September,  for  on  the  22nd  of  this  month  one  'alter  Bray, 
stage  maha  er,  was  attached  by  a  hemorrhage  just  "before  the 
curtain  was  to  have  opened,  and  the  performance  was  called  off, 

On  July  S6  the  Metropolitan  Circus  reopen-,  d  for  a 
few  days,  announcing  the  additi  n  to  its  troupe  of  Joseph 
A.  Rowe,  pioneer  circus  man,  just  returned  from  a  two  years' 
absence  in  Australia.   On  October  6  Wilson  brought  back 
Dan  Rice's  Equestrian  Troupe  to  the  usual  location  next  to 
the  International  Hotel,  this  time  advertising  only  the 
possibly  bereaved  Albert  as  starring  elephant^   On  the  30th 
he  moved  to  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  refitted  as  a  Hippodrome. 

Sln-Uie  meantime  ftn   event  of  interest  to  the  community 
was  the  a  rival  of  camels  imported  to  work  on  the  deserts 
of  Nevada  and  Southern  California.  On  August  1  a  Camel 
Pavilion  was  opened  on  the  site  of  the  old  Musical  Hall 
building,  the  camels  being  exhibited  by  their  keeper  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  Benevolent  Society. 
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On  August  6  a  new  Music  Hall  was  completed  on 
Montgomery  Street  near  3ush.   At  this  hall,  popularly  -<novm 
as  Piatt's  Hall |  on  December  10  the  original  Siamese  twins, 
Chang- and  &ng,  with  two  of  their  children,  were  shown  for 
a  week. 

In  the  meantime  there  were  the  usual  lectures,  concerts, 
open-air  festivals  at  Hayes'  Pavilion  or  Vhe   Willows, and 
fanCy  balls  and  parties •   One  typical  Grand  Promenade 
Concert  and  Ball  was  given  at  Mechanics1  Pavilion  in  July, 
with  ten  tableaux  vivants,  under  the  direction  of  Andrew 
Aorning«   The  subjects  of  the  tableaux  were:   California, 
The  Miners 's  Dream,  Minerva,  The  Sciences,  First  Love, 
The  Seasons,  The  Soldier's  Dream,  Hebe,  The  Artist's 
Dream,  Apollo • 
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The       Expansive       Sixties 

TBS  YEAR  1S61 

During  1B60  the  silver  fever  had  held  a  fairly  steady 
strength.   Correspondence  from  Washoe  was  an  important  item 
in  local  newspapers,  and  advertisements  for  silver  stocks 
appeared  constantly.   Many  San  Franciscans  joined  the  rush 
for  Nevadaj  the  Sacramento  steamers  were  busier  than  they 
had  been  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that  the  Pony  Express  was 
augmented  by  telegraph  connection  with  Carson  City —  a 
precarious  line  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  and  tree  to  tree. 
Dispatches  were  telegraphed  to  Carson  City,  carried  by  Pony 
Express  to  Missouri,  there  re-wired  east,  and  vice  versa; 
so  that  the  newspapers  boasted  hilariously  that  time  and 
distance  were  being  annihilated — communications  from  the 
east  now  arrived  in  the  amazing  time  of  nine  days.   Kb  Ion  ,er 
were  the  valiant  ponies  greeted  by  an  admiring  and  curious 
throng.   Having  replaced  the  steamships,  first  slow  bearers 
of  tidin  ;s,  the  ponies  were  replaced  by  the  Morse  Code.  In 
Octo  er,  1861,  the  transcontinental  telegraph  was  completed 
and  immediately  put  into  service  to  bring  tidings  of  the 
Civil  War. 

At  the  opening  of  this  year  the  Martinettfc-Ravels  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  season.   Dr.  Bassett  was 
specializing  in  "equestrian  drama"  at  the  American,  where 
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he  held  out  for  another  week,  showing  "Putnam,  the  Spirit 
of  &76"  and,  just  as  he  closed,  "Ingomar,"  with  Frank  Mayo 
and  his  wife  Mary  Mayo,  in  her  first  appearance. 

m  January  13  the  Martinetti-Uavels  completed  a  run 
of  45  nights,  then  left  for  Sacramento.   The  Lyster  opera 
troupe  had  sailed  for  Australia  a  week  earlier.  Maguire 
began  a  new  dramatic  season,  opening  without  competition 
and  with  a  splendid  "tampe,  made  up  of  H.  A.  Perry,  J.  B. 
Booth,  Mrs.  Woodward,  Mrs'.  C.  H.  Saunders  (late  Sirs.  E. 
Thoman  now  reappearing  after  five  years);  Misses  A.  Land, 
Sophie  Edwin,  Jennie  Mandeville,  and,  later,  Mrs.  Forbes; 
Messrs.  ^eman,  Barry,  v/aldron,  etc.   James  Bowling  was 
again  stage  manager,  prices  25^  to  $1.   /  • 

The  opening  play  was  "Duel  in  the  Snow  I*  by  Fitzball. 
This  was  a  season  of  great  originality  in  drama.  Maguire 
outdid  himself  in  bringing  new  pieces  to  the  stage .   Among 
those  which  he  presented  during  this  season >  which  lasted 
until  early  March,  were:   "The  Fool's  K.evenge"-by  Taylor; 
"Joe/^h  and  His  Oretb^n";   "Millionaire"  by  Walter  Leman, 
given  for  his  benefit  on  February  11;   "Three  Fast  Len  of 
the  ©lden  Time";  and  "The  Dead  Heart"  by  Tom  Taylor,  for  a 
copy  of  which  Maguire  advertised  he  had  paid  $500. 

Another  play  new  to  San  F  ancisco  and  of  particular 

interest  was  presented  on  January  28.   Says  the  Herald: 

"Almost  everybody  in  California  remembers 
the  Bateman  children,  the  o-  er  of  a  thousand 
dollars  by  Ma-.  Bateman  for  the  best  Drama  suitable 
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for  the  acting  of  his  children,  the  fact  that 
the  prise  wag  carried  off  by  Lira.  Bateman,  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  preferred  under  the  title 

of  'Stop  Thief,'  the  shooting  affray  that 
succeeded,  &c.,  &c.|  well,  to-night  a  play 
written  by  the  same  Mrs.  Bateman,  ?nd  which  has 
bet-n  received  in  the  Eastern  States  with  great 
eclat,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
California  at  the  Opera  House.  It  is  entitled 
'Self;  or,  Life  Among  the  Upper  Ten,'  and  will 
be  produced  with  every  accessory  that  can  give 
it  ef  eet  and  insure  its  success •  •••" 

According  to  Hutton,  Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage, 
this  was  one  of  the  earliest  "society  plays"  ever  written  in 
America.   Presented  first  in  New  York  on  October  27,  1856, 
it  was  repeated  frequently  in  that  city  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  interested  San  Francisco.   Hutton  admits  that  its  plot 
is  slight,  the  play  long  and  rather  dull. 

The  last  play  of  the  season  was  Bulwer's  "Money," 
presented  on  Ivlarch  2.   After  this  show  the  troupe  left  for 
Sacramento,  giving  place  to  the  L'artinetti- Ravel  players, 
who  Resumed  their  pantomimic  performances  with  some  new  pieces. 


Throughly  the  spring  Kaguire's  was  without  competition 
in  the  city.    In  line  with  his  policy  of  alternating  types 
of  productions,  he  replaced  the  Martinettis  with  the 
"Star  Dramatic  Troupe"  on  April  24,  but  maintained  this  group 
as  a  changing  unit,  presenting  new  stars  and  new  plays 
throughout  the  jyear,  in  spite  of  strong  competition  in  the 
summer  and  fall  from  other  managers. 

During  the  summer  of  1861,  the  Martinettis  made  a  grand 
tour  of  the  interior  which  must  have  been  epochal  in  those 
early  flays.   The  delicate  intricacies  and  gently  bold  fantasy 
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of  these  pantomimists  and  dancers  must  have  been  a  revelation 
to  the  backwoodsmen  and  miners  in  California  and  Oregon.  It 
is  possible  that  this  tour  was  also  a  conception  of  Maguire. 
At  any  rate,  his  treasurer,  C.  V.  Hand,  made  the  arrangemen  ts. 

The  company  purchased,  during  April,  a  huge  tent,  36 
horses  and  9  wagons*  They  carried  with  'them  a  complete  st  ge 
ready  to  be  assembled.  On  April  26  they  were  ready—gave  a 
few  trial  performances  at  the  old  circus  lot  next  to  the 
International  Hotel— and  on  April  30  they  left  the  city 
behind  for  a  summer  of  travelling,  returning  to  San  F;  ancisco 
in  mid- September. 


The  spring  season  at  Maguire 's  was  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  several  stars,  who  were  added  to  the  so-called 
"Star  Dramatic  Company."   On  April  29  Edith  Mitchell  opened 
in  "Rvadne.fi   During  her  engagement  a  noteworthy  production 
was  that  of  a  3-act  play  written  especially  for  Miss  Mitchell 
and  entitled  "Edith  of  Pennsylvania."   The  scenes  were  laid      \ 
during  the  involution,  and  Maguire  capitalized  on  the 
war-conscious  feeling  of  the  time  by  adding;   patriotic 
songs,  by  Agatha  States  and  a  chorus;  a  recitation  of  Drake's 
Address  to  the  American  Flag  by  H.  A.  Perry,  and  a  Grand 
Tableau  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence* 

Another  olay  of  considerable  interst,  produced  by 
Maguire  in  this  month,  was  "1he  Count  of  Monte  Cristo," 
which  played  for  a  we  k  or  more,  opening  May  16.   On  May 
25  another  new  play  was  presented,  "Ocean  Child,"  followed 
by  Coyne's  "Everybody's  Friend"  on  the  27th.  On  May  29  James 
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Stark,  still  known  as  a  "pioneer  of  drama,"  joined  Perry 

to  star  in  revivals  of  his  old  favorites,  such  as  "Othello," 

"Julius  Caesar,"  "Richelieu."   Said  the  Herald  of  June  6: 

"A  theatrical  fever  seems  to  have  seized  the  public  mind. 

The  Opera  House  has  been  crowded  from  pit  to  dome  every  night 

for  a  we  k  past."   Evidently  Stark  retained  his  old 'popularity. 

There  was  to  be  new  fuel  for  this  "theatrical  fever" 
very  soon..   On  the  same  date,  June  6,  the  American  reopened 
with  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Koom."   The  stars  were:   Edith 
Mitchell,  John  Wood  (husband  of  Mrs.  Wood,- the  comedienne, 
who  had  sailed  for  the  east  without  him),  and  Frank  Mayo. 
This  temporary  company  held  out  for  a  very  short  season,  their 
advertisements  disappearing  after  a  week* 

Still  the  dramatic  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  mounting. 

On  June  11  Maguire  replaced  Stark  with  Charles  Wheatleigh, 

just  returned  from  Australia.   While  Wheatleigh  revived'^he 

Octoroon,"  Stark  gave  several  request  pro;3rams  of  dramatic 

readings.   Maguire' s  success  held  on,  and  "the  Octoroon," 

too,  continued  to  draw.   The  Herald  of  June  22  gives  some 

interesting  figures: 

"During  the  first  engagement  of  Mr. 
Wheatleigh  the  'Octoroon'  was  performed  twenty- one 
nights  to  an  average  attendance  of  1,200  persons 
nightly,  ^ince  the  return  of  the  gentleman  the 
figures  have  suffered  no  diminution  in  nine 
performances. . .34,800  persons  have  witnessed  the 
'Octoroon.'...  'The  Colleen  ;:.awn'  has  been  played 
in  all  seventeen  nights  and  to  an  average  of 
1,200  persons  each  evening...." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  Maguire  added  another 

"novelty,"  a  Profes  or  Bushnell,  who  performed  electro-biological 

feats  as  an  entre-act  speciality.  * . 
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The  great  excitement  in  the  theatre  during  the  late 
spring  was,  however,  the  prospect  of  the  reopening  of  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre*   On  April  10  John  Torrence  had 
announced  that  he  had  purchased  the^  old  site  and  would  rebuild 
this  theatre  in  exact  duplication  of  the  original.  As  June 
came  to  an  end,  announcements  of  various  plans  for  the  nev; 
theatre  kept  the  public  in  a  state  of  some  excitement.  •  On 
March  1  Mrs.  Judah  (in  private  life  Mrs.  Torrence — she  had 
a  half- grown  son  now)  announced  her  permanent  retirement 
from  the  stage.  On  June  §4  a  lengthy  communication  in  the 
newspapers  asked  her  to  reconsider  her  decision  and  appear 
in  her  husband's  theatre  in  her  usual  capacity-  as  "first  old 
woman."   Mrs.  Judah  accepted  formally  means  of  another 
news  communication. 

On  June  15  the  popular  Josephine  Gougeriheim  arrived  in 

San  Francisco  to  play  leads  at  the  new  theatre;  finally  the 

company  was  announced  as  follows; 

John  Torrence  and  Co. .... .Proprietors 

Charles  Tibbets  ♦ Stage  I  ianager 

James  Dowling Stage  Director 

Joey  Oougenheim,  James  Stark,  Mrs. 

Judah,  Miss  Mowbray,  Mr.  John  Wood,  Mr. 

H.  Courtaine,  AMD— Messrs.  D.  C. 

Anderson,  George  Mitchell,  E.  Thayer,  J. 

Griffiths,  Frank  Mayo,  H.  D.  Thompson, 

C.  L.  Graves'  Mrs.  Durrill;  Misses^  E. 

ICfonson,  Isabel  Land,  A.  Mandeville,  V. 

Monson,  Sallie  Clark;  H.  Sogers;  Mrs.  . 

Julia  £•  Leonard (1st  appearance  in  2  yers). 

The  opening  play  at  the  new  Metropolitan,  July  1  was 
"The  Love  Chase,"  followed,  on  July  2,  by  a  nev;  play,  "Babes 
in  the  Wood*"   Maguire,  meantime,  on  the  same  dates 
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presented  Boucicault's  "Jeanie  Deans"  and  a  new  extravaganza, 
"The  Seven  Sisters."   On  July  7  the  Metropolitan  announced 
the  engagement  of  McKean  Buchanan,  who  played  in  his  old 
stock  favorite,  "London  Assurance j"  for  one  night  only.  The 
following  night  Maguire  out-distanced  his  new  rival  by 
presenting  Joseph  Jefferson* 

Joseph  Jefferson  camla'  to  California  from  a  season  of 

\  great  successitat  the  Winter  Garden  in  New  York.  On  his  first 
bill  he  presented  one  of  his  most  populrr  plays,  and  one 
which  should  have  captured  San  Francisco's  heart,  a  burlesque 
of  "Mazeppa,"  already  well  known  to  loval  theatre-goers. 
Hutton,  remembering  his  performances  with  Mr.  John  V.7ood  in 
the  year  1861,  says  of  Jefferson's  "Mazeppa"  that  it  remained 
for  tb^ty  years  a  "pleasant  memory,"  and  he  mentions 
specifically  the  celebrated  aria,  "xhe  Victim  of  Despair,"  and 
the  "daring  act  upon  the  bare  back  of  the  wild  rocking-horse 
of  the  toy- shops." 

At  tlis  time  Jefferson  was  a  yogng  man  in  "his  early 

...thirties.   He  had  not  yet  perfected  that  fine  version  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  with  which  his  name  was  to  be  permanently 
identified  in  years  to  come.   During  his  engagement  at 
,         Maguire's  he  played  in  the  following  roles,  ataethofr  others: 

f  Bob  Acres  in  "'•'•he  Rivals"; 

Dr.  Pangloss  in  "The  Hec\ir  at  Lav/": 
/  Newman  Hoggs  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby"; 

Ollapod  in  "The  Poor  Gentleman" ; 
/  Toodles  in  "r£he  Toodles«'j 

Caleb  Plummer  in  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"; 

Asa  Trenchard  in  "Our  American  Cousin." 


V 
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On  August  2  Jefferson  did  present  his  early  version  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  not  yet  revised  by  Boucicault,  as  well  as 
a  burlesque  of  a  famous  play,  re- titled  "The  Lady  of  the  Lions," 
with  Jefferson  as  Clod  Heddlenot.  ihis  bill  ran  for  five 
nights. 

In  spite  of  excellent  reviews  in  the  newspapers, 

Jefferson's  visit  was  not  an  outstanding  success  in  the  midst 

of  the  great  seasons  of  certain  other  celebrities.  The 

critics  recognized  his  ability,  as  indicated  in  the  following 

excerpt 3  from  the  Heralds 

(July  9)      "He  is  truly  a  great  artist 5  no  greater 
has  ever  visited  our  shores. . .kept  the  house  in 
a  roar  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain.. He  is 
always  in  earnest,  and  the  protraiture  of  a 
farce  character  in  his  hands  differs  from  any 
other  comedian.  He  is  so  truly  natural  that  the 
mimic  stage  is  lost  to  us..." 

(July  10)     "The  mirth- provoking  oddities  of  Joe 
Jefferson  attract  immense  crowds*" 

(August  3)     "If  tftsa  laughter,  tears  and  approbation 
betrayed  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  Mr. 
Jefferson  must  feel  highly  gratified." 

But  Jefferson's  season  in  California  is  usually  spoken 

of  as  a  very  pale  success,  even  a  failure.   When,  on  July 

11,  he  aesumed  the  role  of  Bob  Acres  in  "The  Rivals,"  the 

Herald  hinted  at  earlier  dissatisfaction: 

"We  sincerely  regret  that  he  did  not 
make  his  entree  in  character  of  to-night.   Not 
that  we  have  the  slightest  fear  of  his  success 
in  San  Francisco. • .but  let  those  who  felt  the 
shadow  of  dissatisfaction  defer  their 
judgment,  till  now. • . " 

Nevertheless  Jefferson  held  his  place  at  Llaguire's  for 
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over  six  weeksS,  against  the  strongest  competition  Lr^  \^th^Lt 

new  Metropolitan  company.  Joey  Gungenheim  was  an  et.J[aJ^-^*^»^ 

local  favorite  and  was  supported  by  one  of  the  finest 

companies  ever  assembled  here.  The  same  critic  who  pracAJLi) 

Jefferson  spoke  exuberantly  of  the  Metropolitan: 

"We  believe  it  no  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  the  theatrical  entertainments  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  this  city,  are  superior  to  those 
given  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time. "  ~  v 

Miss  Gougenheim  was  described  as  "magnificent,"  "supbEb." 
Buchanan,  who  gave  occasional  Shakespearean  plays  during 
her  engagement,  was  hailed  in  "Othello"  as  "the  tragedian  of 
the  age."   And  on  July  28,  at  the  close  of  Miss  Gougenheim ' s 
season,  he  took  over  the  theatre  to  present  a  series  of 
old-timers  which  were  received  splendidly.   Virginia 
Buchanan  joined  her  father  for  a  busy  week  of  productions. 

On  August  5  the  ever-popular  Wheatleigh  and  the 
/  beloved  Mr  S,  Julia  Dean  Hayne  replaced  the  Buchanans  at  the 

Metropolitan  and  in  another  week  were  joined  by  the  Buchanans 
&n  a  "Grand  Combination  of  Talent,"  which  presented  such 
favorites  as  J   "The  Hunchback,"  "Money,"  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  "Henry  VIII,"  "Pizarro,"  "Macbeth,"  and  so  on, 
With  some  changes  in  the  casts,  the  Metropolitan  company 
continued  a  'orilliant  season  into  September,  resigning 
strenuous  labors  on  September  14  when  the  Martinettis, 
returned  from  their  tour,  took  over  the  house  for  a  time. 
Among  the  new  plays  offered  during  this  early  fall  season 
\/         were  Taylor's  "Payable  on  Demand"  and  "£he  Woman  in  White, 
s  from  Willcie  Rollins'  novel, — t&a*  later  remained  in  Mrs. 

Hayne' s  repertoire  for  many  years. 
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At  the  end  of  August  the  two  theatres  came  to  blows. 

The  MetropSlitan  had  announced  Boucicault's  "The  Colleen 

Bav/n"  to  open  on  August  29"SS-but  on  the  28th  Iuaguii-e 

presented  the  play  with  William  O'Neil, —  Irish  comedian, 

dancer,  and  singer,  newly  engaged  by  him,— playing  Hyles  Na 

Coppaleen.  On  August  31  the  following  item  appeased  in  the 

Herald: 

"Charles  Wheat leigh  has  commenced  a  suit 
in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  against  Thomas  Maguire, 
W.  O'iJeil,  Agnes  Perry,  J.  B.  Booth,  and  F.  B. 
White,  to  restrain  them  from  performing  'The 
Colleen  Dawn1  at  Llaguire's  Opera  House,  or 
elsewhere  in  California •   The  complaint  sets 
forth  that. .  .Wheatleigh  has  now  the  sole  right  to 
play  the  piece  in  California." 

This  little  incident  has  a  peculiar  historical  significance  « 
The  laxness  of  theatres  with  regard  to  authors'  rights  to  plays 
was  very  apparent  at  the  tine.  Copyright  and  ro  alty  laws 
were  indefinite,  or  ignored,  and  at  this  time  the  first 
glimmerings  of  a  c  nception  of  rights  to  a  play  as  a  piece  of 
property  were  beginning  to  penetrate  the  profession.  A  local 
author  was  rewarded  for  the  use  of  his  play;/,  if  the  play  was 
successful,  by  a  benefit  night.  Other  authors  had  no  local 
representatives,  and  if  they  had,  no  precedent  for  collecting 
payments.  Frequently  plays  and  acts  were  pirated  by  a  theatre 
manager  who  paid  a  stenographer  to  take  down  speeches  and 
notes  of  action  as  accurately  as  possible,  then  rewrote  from 
his  notes  an  approximate  version  of  the  original. 

The  courts  in  Ban  Francisco  by  this  time  had  some 
notion  of  coypright  law,  however,  and  g^tSSffcTy  an  injunction 
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V  was  served  on  Maguire  fe*.  the  paper  of  September  2  cai-rl^v* 

this  note:  ^ 

"In  consequence  of  unforseen  'circumstances , 
the  manager  of  Maguire's  Opera  House,  was  obliged 
to  close  the  house  last  evening.  To«wiight  it 
will  toe  reopened  with  the  magnificent\$rama  of 
the  PSeven  Sisters^"  V 

\  h    \ 
The  Metropolitan,  on  September  2,  produced-  "The  Colleen 

"X 
Bawn"  with  \7heatleigh  as  Danny  Mann,  and  played  it  for  a 

week. 

The  drama  mentioned  above,  "The  Seven  Sisters,"  was 

Maguire's  contribution  to  dramatic  novelty,   Ahe  play,  said 

J 
to  have  been  enjoying  an  "unprecedent/run"  at  Laura  Keens' s 

New  York  theatre,  was  shown  first  in  San  B'rancisco  ©a  <*\ 

A«gS£ttr-£9',  v,-ith  Mr.  Leman  as  Uncle  Sam,  J.  B.  Booth  as 

> 

Arthur  stunner,  end  16  young  ladies  in  a  Zouave  drill.   After 

the  legal  difficulties  of  the  end  of  the  month  Maguire 

returned  "The  Seven  Sisters.   This  was  a  "patriotic  drama," 

and  to  the  original  play  had  been  added  three  tableaux 

vivants  depicting  the  death  of  Colonel  Ellsworth. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  as  the  Metropolitan  changed 

to  pantomime  with  the  engagement  of  the  Martinettis , 

Maguire  brought  Joseph  Jefferson  back  to  his  theatre,  where 

a  series  of  variety  bills  were  offered.  For  instance,  in 

one  program  Jefferson  appeared  as  Schnappr,  while  "The  JTaiad 

A 

Queen,"  with  sixteen  beautiful  young  ladies,  completed  the 

\ 
offering.  On  September  25  Mrs.  Leigh ton,  "Queen  of  Comedy 

and  Saong,"  began  an  engagement,  and  the  casts  at  Maguire's 

shifted  about. with  0'""eil,  Jefferson,  and  Mrs.  Le\fghton 

playing  together,  then  appearing  and  reappearing  !tQ  head  the 

K 
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company  in  different  plays. 

•  At  the  end  of  September  Joey  Gougenheim  seems  to  have 
become  involved  in  controversy  with  the  Metropolitan  management. 
She  appeared  briefly,  then  seems  to  have  had  certain  differences 
which  led  her  to  withdraw.  On  October  14  she  took  over  the 
lease  of  the  theatre  and  presented  a  short  season  of  plays 
for  herself. 

A  week  after  Miss  Gougenheim' s  accession  to  the'  . 
mana  ership,  Mr.  And  Mrs.  Charles  Dillon  were  added  to  the 
company,  opening  in  the  play,  "Belphegor,  the  Mountebank . " 
Later  Caroline  Chapman,  old  time  favorite  now  showing  her 
years,  played  at  this  "theatre,  making  her  first  appearance 
since  her  return  from  the  Atlantic  ^ates.  On  October  28 
tjhere  was  another  shift  in  nanagenent  and  the  Dillons  stayed 
on  under  R.  A.  Eddy  and  A.  R.  Phelps,  being  starred  in 
Shakespearean  and  old  classic  plays.  Joey  Gougenheim 
accepted  a  re- engagement  with  the  company  on  October  31  and 
again  Jefferson,  at  Maguire ' s i  played  against  a  brilliant 
Metropolitan  season.  His  engagement 'concluding  on  ITovember  5, 
Mrs.  Leighton,.  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mir.  O'Neil  were  then  starred 
at  the  theatre. 

On  November  11  another  change  was  made  at  the 
Metropolitan:  the  C.  R.  Thornes  and  Charles  *  Jr.,  replaced 
the  Dillons  and  Miss  Gougenheim  and  appeared  in  old  favorites  <cO( 
melodramas.   Their  opening  piece  was  "The  Avenger."  They 
played  for  more  than  a  we^k,  the  only  new  piece  of  their 
engagement  being  a  drama  by  a  local  woman,  Mrs.  Mattie  R. 
Thayer.   This  was  entitled,  "The  Rebellion  Record,"  dealtjfi 
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the  Civil  War,  and  was  cast  as  follows: 


Richard  Schuyler. 
Samuel  Wilkins... 
Victor  Schuyler.. 
Lin. ia  Warren 

Mrs.  Schuyler..,. 


.Mr.  Forbes 


..A.  R.  Phelps 
. . C .  R «  Thorne ,  Jr . 
. .  Mrs  •  Stark 
..Miss  Mowbray 


Characters .in  Tableaux: 

The  UKIOIT,.' Mrs.  Thome 

Goddess  of  Liberty, Miss  Land 

Hope •..#..  .Miss  Mandeville 

Justice Mrs .  Lehman 

Fame Mrs .  Sawver 

Spirit  of  «76 Mrs.  Smith. 

On  November  20  Mrs.  Hayne  replaced  the  Thorne s  as 

featured  player  and  she  was  joined  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  later 

Frank  Mayo.  Mr.  Dillon  was  not  received  with  any  great 

enthusiasm.   After  an  atempt  at  the  part  of  Richelieu,  he 

was  castigated  by  local  critics,  among  them  a  writer  on  the 

Herald  who  said  Dillon  "managed  to  wade  through  the  piece 

after  a  dyle,  but  of  which  we  have  not  a  word  of  praise •  " 

Mrs.  Hayne  did  not  stay  with  the  Metropolitan  long.  Maguire 

had  meantime  made  up  his  differences  with  Y/heatleigh  and 

engaged  him  to  appear  in  several  Doucicault  pieces.  Mrs. 

Hayne  joined  Mr, ,  Y/heatleigh  briefly  for  the  play  "Great 

were 
I  Expectations^;  then  on  December  9  all. replaced  by  "Yank  e 

'\ 

Locke"  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Locke,  whom  Maguire  had  imported  from 
the  States.  Later  he  replaced  the  Lockes  with  Virginia 
Howard  and  Charles  Pope. 


With  all  these  changes  and  interchanges  in.  casts,  the 
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dramatic  season  ran  on  vigorously  through  the  last  months 
of  the  year.   On  December  22  the  Metropolitan  company  and 
^oey  Gougenheim,  who  had  returned  to  that  theatre  early  in 
the  month,  were  replaced  by  the  BSartinettis  in  another  season 
of  pantomime*  ahe  Thome s  reopened  the  American  at  prices 
of  15s*  to  50^  on  December  14,  but  in  spite  of  Charles  Dillon 
and  later  Caroline  Chapman  and  Frank  Mayo  as  stars ,  the 
venture  died  before  the  new  year.  Their  one  contribution  to 
the  local  scene  was  a  new  "sensation  drama"  called  "Death;  or, 
the  Angel  of  Midnight , "  with  Caroline  Chapman  in  the  title 
role.  This  play  opened  at  the  American  on  December  21.  On 
December  22  Maguire  announced  the  same  play, with  Vir/ginia 
Howard  in  the  lead;  and  before  he  had  finished  with  the 
play,  the  American  had  closed  its  doors. 


While  the  not  always  dignified  "temples  of  the  muses" 

waxed  and  waned  in  prosperity,  the  yc.r  of  1861  saw  undercurrents 

^  which  are  of  importance  to  the  developing  theatre  of  the  city. 

Always  during  the  Sixties  there  were  the  melodeons,  which 

we  must  not  ignore  because  of  the  infrequency  of  mention  in 

public  prints*  A  note  in  the  Herald  of  June  14  recalls 

actively  to  mind  the  presence  of  these  popular  resorts: 

"Notwithstanding  the  attractions  at  the 
Opera  House,  the  American,  Tucker's  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  eight  or  ten  other  places  of 
amusement,  a  brilliant. ..company  assembled  at 
Piatt's  New  Music  Hall,  last  evening..." 

A  few  pertinent  newspaper  items  from  the  same  source 


'■'"  ,oni  Ja,,J  •  ■  ■"■■  "'-r   tlano-irrjiv  no  a-j  n:»a    58  oidT,m.oT5 

I        fiiw  v«»'  noo  a  nioqoi*^!   -J-   ,:;,;   i^,i30PG  n        .  r,,->v  ortt  1p 

ni  vX<u-«   9T*c-,r»  J',:.v  0*  bam^a*  b->,,  ,:-.-  <rai^,:i,0    '^0u 

o  9j"j;qcj."ri2  j-jcrd  tM  Jif>cfci9i33G  no  §0&  oj    'v.  r 


■^    .i.< 


illilfi    Sr>l'j:  ■  -■•-'   V-    -•?:—.    ~».    j r      ,,    ... 


o/fJ  t8«isj-.a  as  o\;6M  ataa**  to  n/smqerfQ  wxllcxab  locfsl  hns 
I  nolJurJi^ooD  f>no  i2erfC  yvro-  v.^n  wW  9-xoled  f»Ub  »mtaev 
;     ?'W;'oC"    F*iX*™   "     *^  fWi^B"   roa  b  06W  sneoe  tool   9I# 

:'-r;':''      "'•'    'rl  nrmqsrfO  oniloraC   rfjiw  » , Jr f.;; J aOi  ;  ?to  I---     &cf$ 

ex/f.t;-:Vx.LV  rWlv;e^jeIq  enaa   srfj-   bs.ora/onna   O'xli'p,.?.::: .  ;S   'in  iroosG 
.9r{,j'  ,;'-;'    -;'■".    ''-!t  ^d  «i  saol^d  rwia     ?bBQl  imJ-  ni  ;-,:...*,,- 

:M?oft  ***   f^*«rfl  find  iiaoiiD/Gi     &itt  t^slq 

Norton   tho  First,    self-styled    "Emperor   of    the  United   States 

cl   Protector   of  Mexico,"   was   a   local    character   of    interest, 
cording   to , Robert   E.   Cowan,    who  has   made   a   study  of    the 
ratic   gentleman,    as   Joshua  A.   Norton- the   Emperor  had   arrived' 

San  Francisco   in  December,    1049.      At   this   time  Norton   was   a 
arty   and   shrewd -minded   business  man,    who  managed  to   accumulate 

estimated  ?•  250,  000  in  real  estate  and  cash  by  1853.  Failing 
amatically,  Norton  lost  all  his  amassed  wealth  and  retired  to 
scurity,    emerging   in   1857   definitely  deranged. 

Norton  I   has   been  biographjed,    travestied,    and   invested  with 
Creasing    significance   as    time   has   passed.    (iHe   died   in  1880) 
s   elaborate   printed    "proclamations"    and  printed  currency,    almost 
variably   accented   with  great    seriousness   and  honor,    are   constantly 
oted   and    referred    to. 

.The   play  mentioned,  above   was    one    of   the 
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indicate  the  t<rpe  of  entertainment  offered  by  thesf  nsic  halls: 

"The  model  artistes,  who  exhibited  at  Gilbert's 
Melodeon  on  Monday  night,  were  tried  by  jury  in  the 
Police  Court  yesterday  afternoon.   The  case  went  to 
•the  jury  at  a  few  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock.  The 
jury  were  out  ttree  minutes, , and  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  which 
alleged  a  lewd,  indecent  and  scandalous  exhibition, 
etc ...." (April  25) 

On  May  29  the  Athenaeum  announced  that  itv  would  close 

-££n»  \ 

for  1wsk  nights,  then  reopen  with  James  Seymour,  Mss.  Kelson, 

\ 
and  a  stock  company. 

v 

"THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE  CASE.—  The  irlal  of  Harvey 
and  Hussey,  managers  of  the  'Hew  National  Theatre. , '  on 
a^bjjov^e  of  misdemeanor  in  causing  to  be  represented 
an^immoral  drama  entitled  the  'Woman  of  the  or  Id,  ' 
commenced  in  the  Police  Court  on  Thursday  and  was  ended 
yesterday  by  the  jury  brin  ;ing  in  a  verdict  g'^i 
acquittal.  2!  large  number  of  gentlemen  who  witnessed 
the  performance  were  summoned  as  witnesses  for  the 

prosecution;  and  among  them  we  recognized  several 
who  we  know  wouldn't  visit  an  improper  place .of 
amusement.   Jo  we  are  satisfied  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  correct.   The  effect  of  the  proceeding 
against  the  establishment  has  been  to  give  it  avwide- 
soread  notoriety..."  (August  3)       *  \ 

"NORTON  THE  FIRST.  —  The  new  operatic  burletta 
under  this  name  has  made  an  immense  hit  at  the 
Academy  of  Music ,  being  received  on  its. first  night 
with  shouts  of  applause."   (September  18) 


...  v 


\    ■■■     V      Norton  the/First  was/a  \Local  character  of  mterest,  a 

\^}    {  II       i  \  /     j        /  j     /  I     ;   .     /]     ■/ 

V    harmless1  but  Xinqalanced/man  who  believed  himself  %o  be  dn  .   / 

-.  j      /    ,        ■I'll  /  i  i        ■      '-.  >  {  i 

L  I  \  I*    i  I    I        /        /       /    /     /     k/\    i.--'       v 

hmefaxft    /He  has  beeiVbiographed,  .travestied,,  ajftd  invested  with 

\T7h      IT/      '  /'    fc>    /  y\  -• 

iricroasirL^sifmific'ance  as  time  passed.  This  fliis  'one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  capitalize  on  his  popularity  and  ridiculous 
seriousness.        The  play,    "Norton  the  First;   or,i  Kraj^or  for 

a  Day,"  was  written  for  Tucker's  Academe  of  Music  and  ran  for 

A  \  ■        \    \ 

a  week.  •  \ 

A  few  nights  after  its  last  production  we  may  note  a 

V  \ 

;  U\ 
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changed  variety  bill  including  I  me.  Biscaccianti,  Mme.  Emilie 

Schwegerie  (contralto  and  comedienne),  and  Miss  Lotta,-- the 

whole  bill,  including  an  opera  selection,  complete  for  25£. 

"Samuel  and  Vilhelmi^  Te.tlow  were  fined  $50 
yesterday  for  keeping  open  a  melodeon  on  Sunday. 
They  had  a  jury  trial* "  .  (October  26.) 

The  Tetlows  v.-fire  proprietors  of  the  3ella  Union,  and 

*\   Sunaay  law,  euufcttdyrod  ul-soI^w;1  ...I  IMs-44b«,  was  eventually 

to  be  enforced  in  all  legitimate  houses. 


A  secondary  undercurrent  in  the  city  always  was  the 
exhibition  o&   circus  entertainment.  '  Almost  every  month  saw 
some  show  of  this  type,  7e  note  the  following:  March  20, 
opening  of  Dri  Bassett 's  new  United  States  Circus  on  the  usual 
lot,  with  animal  acts,  variety,  and  drama;   in  April, 
Alexander  Montarg,  living  skeleton,  holds  levees  at  Tucker's 
Academy  of  Music  (dimensions i  4  inches  through  the  chest,  1 
inch  through  the  thickest  part  of  arms);  in  June,  Dr.  8.  G. 
Poster's  Magic  Circus,  of  which  Mr.  Rowe,  pioneer,  was  a 
member,  augmented  later  as  Foster's  Union  Circus;  in  August, 
sh. wing  by  combined  circuses  of  Dr.  Bassett  and  George 
Bartholomew;  September  5,  opening  at  Piatt's  Music  ttall  of  a 
Panorama  of  American  Cities  which  covered  100,000  square  feet, 
cost  $10,000,  was  explained  by  John  0.  Cremony;   in  October, 
return  of  Dr.  Bassett 's  circus;  in  the  same  month,  a  whale 
on  exhibition  at  oouth  Beach,  70  feet  long,  captured  in  the 
bay;   in  November,  a  series  of  tight-rope,  gymnastic,  and 
pantomime  performances  opened  by  Martinettis  at  tfayes '  Park 
Pavilion  and  coiintinued  at  least  until  November  28,  when 
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CMarini,  gymnast,  fell  from  the  ascension  rope  in  the  show, 
receiving  fatal  injuries.  Along  with  these  lighter  performances, 
there  were  frequent  concerts,  lectures,  promenade  concepts, 
and  bells;  the  usual  May  Festivals  and  Summer  Concerts  were 
held  at  The  Willows,  a  park  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city;  and 
in  June  and  again  in  August  we  find  records  of  amateur  dramatic 
performances. 

These  were  the  undercurrents,  perhaps,  of  the  local 
drama.   We  must  not  forget  its  overcurrents,  nor  that  the 
year  was  marked  by  controversy  and  increasing  consciousness 
of  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  east. 

&3  we  have  said,  San  Francisco  was  bitterly  factional  in 
the  1860  election.   There  were  strong  Unionists,  but  equally 
strong  Secessionists,  fewer  in  number.   The  result  was  an 
ostentatious  ado  about  politics  and  political  convictions. 
Eventually  the  Unionists  made  it  so  hot  for  dissenters  that 
they  were  seldom  heard  from. 

On  Washington's  birthday,  1861,  there  was  a  great 
Union  Demonstration.  Loyalists  were  anxious  to  hold  together 
that  nation  which  California  had  so  recently  joined,  but  by 
pacific  means  if  possible.  A  much-quoted  anecdote  represents 

local  opinion j 

It  seems  that  Edwin  Booth,  playing  "Richelieu"  at  the 
winter  Garden  in  New  York  uttered  with  p  rticular  and  p  culiar 
emphasis  the  passage  a-Hfaob^io^e^^te^Tat^ 
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which  reads  j   "Take  away  the  sword— States  may  yet  be  saved 
without  it."    The  audience  is  said  to  have  applauded  wMly; 
California  followed  suit. 

California  was  not  so  much  concerned  about  the 
slave 8  and  their  freedom—a  relatively  snail  problem  in  the 
state— as  about  the  threatened  disintegration  of  the  Union. 
There  were  many  abolitionists  here,  and  the  anti-slavery 
propaganda  play,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  had  already  established  a 
local  popularity. 

On  April  24  there  came  through  by  Pony  Express  the 
news  that  Civil  "*ar  had  commenced,  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
takne  on  April  13.  The  town  milled  about  in  excitement.   The 
Star  Dramatic  Troupe  had  just  reopened  Lfaguire^,  but  "the 
exciting  news  which  reached  us  yesterday  by  Pony  had  a  bad 
effect  ibn  the  attendance  at  the  Opera  House."     At  this 
time  the  Pony  Express  came  through  seni-weekly,  and  newspapers 
grumbled  about  the  inaccuracy  of  Pony  news,  its 
contraditions,  tardiness,  and  scantiness.      In  the  fall 
San  Francisco  igft  finally  found  itself  connected  with  the 
east  by  telegraph.    The  first  news  which  came  through  was  to 
the  effect  that  Senator  Baker,  locally  revered  Union 
agitator,  had  been  killed  in  battle.    The  town  rejoiced— 
and  wept. 
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Already  volunteers  were  being  shipped 
to  the  east  in  the  late  summer.     The  theatres  did 
th^r  "bit  by  giving  benefits  for  the  local 
Volunteers.    On  September  6  there  was  also  a 

benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  for  the  widows  and   \  , 

»  \  \ 
orphans  of  the  Michigan  Volunteers.    She  Presid/o1 '  \ 

\ 
brass  band  played)  and  election  returns  were         \ 

announced  from  the  stage.  K 

Throughout  the  early  months  following 

Completion  of  the  telegraph  all  theatres  announced 

fresh  news  from  their  stages.   In  days  past, . 

theatrical  performances  had  been  broken  up  so  that 

members  of  the  audience  could  hasten  to  greet  steamers 

bringing  tidings  of  distant  lands.     How  the\ 

theatres  guarded  against  similar  disturbances  by 

.'serving  as  information  headquarters.  !\ 

On  September  13,  Maguire  offered  a 

benefit  for  the  69th  Hew  York  Regiment,  which  had\ 

'been   such  gallant  service  at  Bull  Hun.   A  few  days  later 

a  mob  rioted  about  Calvary  Church,  where  a  suspected 

Southern  sympathizer  held  forth.     They  lyung  an  ;  \ 

'.'  i  V! 

I 
•  .  i 
;         i 


t 
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effigy  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  the  Iteverend  Dr.  W»  A. 

Scott,  labelled  "Dr.  Scott,  the  Traitor  J"   Bloodshed  was 

prevented,  hut  Dr.  Scott  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  first 

steamer • 

■  Sometimes  the  theatres  unwittingly  communicated  rumors 

or  had  advance  information  to  divulge.  Note  the  following 

item  dated  November  16  in  the  Herald ; 

"At  both  theatres,  last  night,  dispatches 
were  read  from  the  stage  announcing  that  the  city 
of  Charleston  had  been  taken  by  the  Federal  troopys, 
and  that  the  United  States  Flag  was  waving  from 
Fort  Sumter.   The  announcement  was  received  with 
repeated  rounds  of  vociferous  applause,  s  nd  we  hope 
the  report  is  true,  though  we  have  received  no^ 
regular  communication  to  that  effect." 

And  still  San  Francisco  grew,  maintained  an  intimate 
interest  in  its  own  development,  and  had  its  own  problems  and 
triumphs.  There  were  several  stock- exchange  headquarters 
for  Nevada  mining  stock  in  the  city,  and  San  Francisco 
participated  in  the  new  Silver  Rush  by   sending  prospectors  and 
buying  heavily  of  those  mining  stocks  which  were  later  to 
mean  the  prosperity  or  disastrous  failure  of  so  many  San 
Franciscans. 

Finally,  in  December,  the  State  suffered,  and 
contributed  eagerly  to  assist  sufferers,  from  a  great  flood 
which  inundated  Karysville  and  vSacronento,  causing  great  and 
tragic  destruction  of  property  and  dispossession  of  unfortunate 
residents.   The  water  mark  at  Sacramento  rose  to  over 
twenty-one  feet  above  low  water.  Again,  the  theatres  declared 
themselves  in  by  holding  benefits  for  the  victims.   San 
Francisco  had  known  disaster,  was  to  know  it  again,  nd 
gave  succor  generously* 
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The   Expansive   Sixties 
tip:;  yd  .a  is§8 

At  the  opening  of  1862  variety  see^s  to  have  been  in  the 
ascendency.   Minstrel  shows  were  still  popular  and  had  been 
instituted  by  most  of  the  smaller  music  halls ,  but  it  v/as  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  year  that  the  city  again  saw  Billy 
Birch  and  Charley  Backus,  pioneers  who  were  in  a  few  years  to 
carry  California  minstrelsy  to  delighted  audiences  in  New  York 
City.   In  the  meantime  lesser  imitators  held  forth,  and  the 
public  fancy  vacillated  between  Italian  Opera  and  "Ethiopian 
Opera." 

Early  in  January  it  was  announced  that  Johnny  Booker , 
minstrel  comedian,  would  commence  an/  engagement  at  the  New 
National,  producing  original  farces  written  by  himself. 

This  little  theatre  had  already  broken  into  the  headlines 
on  January  1  when  Caroline  Chapman,  not  the  veteran  actress 
of  the  city  but  evidently  a  niece,  had  eloped  in  the  midst  of 
a  performance.   Her  runaway  marriage  with  a  Mir.  Nichols  was 
said  to  have  been  necessitated  by  the  disapproval  of  her 
father,  then  managing  the  National  Theatre. 

Tucker's  Academy  competed  with  "Living  Wonders  direct 

from  Barnum's  Museum,"  including  the  Swiss  Bearded  Lady;  her 

8  year-old  son,  completely  covered  with  hair;  and  a  Swiss 

warbler.   The  Sella  Union  was  flourishing  under  the  management 

A, 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tetlow;  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit 

tendered  to  the  Sacramento  flood  sufferers  on  January  14  the 
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the  stage  company  of  this  hall  donated  their  services  to  the 

cause,  netting  $160.   (Maguire1 s  Opera  House,  in  a  similar 

benefit,  netted  $800.)   Piatt fs  Hall,  home  of  travelling 

oddities,  concerts,  and  occasional  shows,  was  thrown  open  to 

shelter  the  refugees  from  Sacramento,  hut  in  early  larch  it 

came  back  into  its  own,  announcing  Martin,  the  Wizard,  at 

prices  of  50^  and  $1#  . 

On  March  7  there  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  notes  from  the 

California  Senate,  where  reformers  were  beginning  a  fight 

against  the  immoralities  of  the  Music  Halls.   According  to 

this  report^ 

"Mr.  Banks  denounced  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  the  degraded  and  disgusting  nelodeons 
of  this  city,  and  said  that  attaches  of  the  Senate 
had  bean  acting  as  the  detainers  of  the  melo  eons, 
in  seeking  to  defeat  this  bill..s" 

Eventually  a  regulatory  bill  aimed  at  "the  melodeons  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  -ublic  Morals. 

Maguire  held  out  for  legitimate  drama  for  some  time, 
louring  January  he  maintained  an  excellent  stock  company,  with 
changing  stars.   In  February  McKean  Buchanan  was  featured 
with  "7m.  0!Neil  for  a  few  nights;  then  Wheatleigh  returned. 
Maguire  was  learning  to  tempt  the  public  with  new  plays,  if 
not  new  players,  arid  in  January  brought  out  "The  Bronze  Horse," 
in  February  a  new  arrangement  of  the  popular  spectacle  play, 

* 

"Cherry  and  Fair  Star."   This  last,  an  adaptation  in  dramatic 
form,  was  called,  "The  Children  of  Cyprus,"  and  evidently  in 
it  Maguire  somewhat  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  critics' 
sense  of  propriety: 
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"The  Scenes  where  'Zoe'  (Mrs.  Edwin)  humors 
her  aged  lovers,  'Mustapha'  (Mr.  Wheatleigh)  and 
•Beumouseff , '  (Mr.  Lemon)  are  somewhat  coarse  and 
verge  on  unpardonable  indecency."   (Bulletin, 
February  19. } 

Other  new  plays  which  Maguire  showed  during  this  jberiod 
were*   "The  Widow's  Ingen/|i>ty "  and  "Jocrisee  the  Juggler." 

In  early  March  Maguire  succumbed  to  the  current  trends, 
purchased  ante  interest  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  to  which 
he  moved  his  dramatic  company,  and  opened  his  Opera  House 
under  a  new  name,  "The  Varieties"  !   Under  the  nanagement  of 
Frank  Hunsey,  this  theatre  was  advertised  to  run  the  gamut 
from  opera  to  minstrelsy,  and  included  in  its  company  were? 
Mine.  Eliza  Biscaccianti,  Mr.  Walter  Bray,  Mr.  John  Conner, 

Mr.  John  de  Haga,  Fanny  Russura,  Carrie  Howard,  Madame  Avalos, 

Id 

Jake  Wallace |  Ned  I) eaves,  Lev;  Rattler,  John  Voodard.  In 

■A 

April  were  added  to  this  group  a  new  batch  of  stars:   Wm.  G'Neil, 
George  Coes,  W.  Bernard.,  Louise  Paullin,  W.  H.  Barker,  and 
Maggie  Brewer.   This  was  advertised  as  "The  Only  place  in  the 
city  where  you  can  witness  Opera,  Comedy,  Tragedy,  Farce  and 
Minstrelsy."   In  October,  after  a  not- too- successful  Summer 
in, which  advertisements  finally  disappeared  from  the  newspapers, 
Maguire 's  Opera  House,  its  old  name  restored,  succumbed  again 
to  grand  opera.   A  fine  minstrel  troupe  played  there  on  off 
night o,  ho. ever. 

-In  the  meantime,  Maguire  did  not  have  everything  his 
own  way  in  the  field  of  legitimate  drama.   At  the  Opening  of 
the  year  the  Martinetti  troupe  drew  a  part  of  the  San  Francisco 
theatre-goers  to  witness  their  excellent  pantomimes.  On 
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January  13  the  house  began  a  new  dramatic  season, — W.  H.  Leighton 
and  Company,  lessees,  Charles  Tibbets,  stage  manager, — starring 
Charles  Pope.   Later  Dillon  was  featured  in  such  plays  as 
"Ruy  Bias;  or,  Love's  Romance,"  an  adaptation  of  which  had 
been  made  by  M.  M.  Noah  of  San  Francisco. 

Leighton,  like  Ma'guire,  felt  the  pressure  of  a  constant 
public  demand  for  novelty.-   He  interlarded  the  old  favorites 
of  his  players,  if  not  Of  his  public,  with  new  pieces,  such 
as  "Ruy  Bias,"  "The  Old  House  on  the  Brlfige.  of  Notre  Dame," 
"A  Poor  Girl's  Story,"  "The  Lady  of  St.  Tropes;  or,  the  Last 
Link  of  Love."   On  January  31  he  made  a  further  concession, 
engaging  the  Orrin  Family,  acrobats,  to  perform  between  plays. 
In  a  final  appeal,  Leighton  scheduled  a  "grand  Shakespearean 
revival,"  but  even  this  did  not  carry  the  theatre  for  long. 
By  mid-February  several  of  his  best  players  had.  gone  over  to 
Maguire's,  whose  casts  included:   Mrs.  Leighton,  Charles  Pope, 
Wm.  O'^eil,  J.  A.  Smith,  and  Charles  Wheatleigh. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Leighton  engaged  several  opera 
Stars  and  ventured  briefly  into  opera.   The  newspapers  were 
unkind.   About  Lizzie  Parker  the  Bulletin  of  March  6  said 
that  she  "  does  not  improve  upon  acquaintance. . .her  action... 
is  nearly  as  hard  and  mechanical  as  her  singing*"   ^S  to  Mr. 
Schraubstadter,  he  was  declared  "unequal  in  his  effo  ts ,  too 
stiff,"  Mr.  Leach  was  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  he 
was  "useful  as  an  actor,  and  sometimes  as  a  singer  is 
excellent,"  while  Mr.  Roncovieri,  according  to  the  critic, 
"has  lost  much  of  the  freshness  and  fullness  that  his  voice 
may  have  once  had?* 
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Cn  March  10  Leighton  moved  to  the  American,  in 

anticipation  of  Maguire's  taking  over  the  Metropolitan.  Here 

with  Sheridan  Corbyn  as  his  acting  manager,  A.  R.  Phelps  as 

stage  manager s  hefctarred  Mrs.  Leighton  and  Lizrie  Parke;'  in 

compromise  programs,  combining  musical  and  dramatic 

productions.  The  greatest  achievement  of  the  season  was  the 

staging  of  a  "new  grand  legendary,  operatic,  local  and  Pacific 

burlesque,"  "The  Female  Forty  Thieves;   or,  the  Fairy  Legion 

of  the  Golden  Region,"  which  opened  on  March  18.   The 

Bulletin  of  March  20  was  again  unkind : 

"The  extravaganza.. .so  far  as  the  story  goes,  is 
an  unmeaning  rigmarole  --considerably  more  confused 
and  tiresome  than  the  ordinary  run  of  burlesques.  It 
seems  principally  intended  to  introduce  about  two 
score  of  female  legs,  nearly  as  good  as  naked,  of  all 
shapes,  thicknesses  and  lengths,  which  parade  for  half 
an  hour,  or  /^s,  backward  and  forward  on  the  stage." 

This  regretted  tendency  to  exploit  the  female  form  was 
to  reach  mueh  greater  heights. 

Leighton  then  billed  Mrs.  Leighton  as  Topsy  in  "Uncle 

Tom's  Cabin";  Frank  Mayo  wa3  Uncle  Tom.   The .play  ran  two 

weeks,  being  augmented  finally  and  briefly  by  an  armless 

wonder,  who  played  a  drum  with  his  toes.   Again  Leighton 

turned  to  spectacle,  producing  on  April  24  a  new  comedy  by 

M.  Leon  Chemin,  local  French  writer,  entitled  "The  Marriage 

of  the  Amazons."   Said  the  Bulletin: 

"The  bountiful  display  of  Amazonian  limbs  and 
a  number  of  revolving  tableau^ — introduced  without 
any  particular  reason— please  the  spectators." 

Maguire,  by  this  tim$,had  embraced  the  renewed  vogue 

for  "spectacle"  drama.   Losing  V/heatleigh,  a  sure-fire 

attraction,  in ,  March  (V/heatleigh  was  leaving  for  the  east;, 
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Maguire  took  over  Dillon  at  his  new  stand,  the  Metropolitan 

(Proprietors  and  Managers,  Thos.  Maguire  and  John  Torrence; 

Stage  Manager,  J.  B.  Booth.).   On  April  8  he  added  Mrs. 

Ilayne  and  for  a  few  nights  she  and  Dillon  played  their  old 

favorites.  On.  April  14  she  was  replaced  by  Italian  o  era, 

of  which  the  Bulletin  was  inspired  to  remark,  "It  cannot  be 

s^d  that  the  troupe  now  performing  is  equal  to  previous 

companies  that  have  appeared  here  in  Opera."   In  the  troupe 

were  Mme.  Biscaccianti  (with-drawn  from  the  Varieties), 

Liz  ie  Parker,  and  Mme*  Schwegerle. 

On  April  28  there  was  another  break  in  Maguire 's  offering. 

A  few  days  earlier  the  members  of  the  state  legislature., 

meeting  in  San  Francisco  during  the  spring  while  Sacramento 

was  recovering  from  winter  floods,  offered  Mrs.  Ilayne  a 

"Grand  Complimentary  Testimonial  Benefit,"  a  gesture  which 

was  coveted  by  local  actors.   The  correspondence,  typical  in 

a  measure  of  the  formalities  usual  on  such  an  occasion,  is 

reproduced  here  from  the  columns  of  the  local  nev/spapers: 

"San  Francisco,  April  23,  1862 

"MRS.  JULIA  DEAN  HAYNE  -  Madam:-  The  undersigned, 
4  ■  members  of  the  Bxecutive  Department  and  of  the 

Thirteenth  Legislature,  previous  to  leaving  San  Francisco, 
beg  1ps»  leave  to  unite  with  the  residents  of  this  city 
in  tendering  you  a  complimentary  benefit—recognizing 
in  you-  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  actresses. 
Holding  that  the  stage  is  one  of  the  adjuncts  of 
civilization,  and  believing  that  your  efforts,  as  a 
member  of  a  profession  whose  sphere  of  usefulness  is 
extended,  have  ever  been  exerted  to  elevate  end  purify, 
coupled  with  a  recognition  of  your  virtues  in  private 
life,  we  desire  that  you  will  accord  with  our  wishes, 
and  designate  an  evening  on  which  we  can  unite  in 
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paying  your  talents  and  worth  a  fitting  tribute  of 
.   •   acknowledgment  and  esteem. 

"We  remain,  Madam,  your  friends," 

fHere  follows  a  list  of  75  Honorables7 

"San  Francisco,  April  25,  1862 
"Honorable s  Geo.  Barstow,  W.  H.  Weeks.,  G..  R.  Warren, 
W.  D.  Karriman  and  others: 
"GENTLEMEN j   Your  flattering  invitation  to  accept 
at  your  hands  a  complimentary  testimonial,  Indicative 
of  your  appreciation  of  my  humble  efforts  in  the  walks 
of  my  profession,  has  taken  me  somewhat  by  surprise, 
and  is  therefore  the  more  deeply  appreciated.  It  will 
afford  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  high  compliment 
thus  extended,  and  would  name  MONDAY  EVENING,  April  28, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 

.  "Very  Respectfully,  etc., 

"JULIA  DEANE  IIAYNE.^^,, 

For  the  benefit  of  this  distinguished  group  of  fans,  Lira. 

llayne  played  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  as  well  as  Margery,  in  a 

it 

comedietta,  "The  Rough  Diamond. 

On  April  30,  however,  Maguire  fell  in  with  popular  tastes 
and  offered  a  new  extravaganza,  "The  Seven  Sons."  This  piece 
was  similar  to  "The  Seven  Sisters,"  included  the  same  drill 
by  female  Zouaves.   "Glory  Hallelujah"  was  sung,  with  original 
verses  by  Lenan  referring  to  events  in  the  current  war.  The 
Bulletin  noted  with  disapproval  "a  vulgar  oath"  and  an 
"indelicate  romark." 

While  Irs.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Dillon  opened  at  the  American, 
rather  unoriginally ,  with  "The  Wife,"  Maguire  took  his  turn 
at  opera.  On  May  19  he  inaugurated  an  Italian  Opera  Season 
by  the  Bianchis,  et  el,  well  known  in  San  Francisco.  They 
sang  all  of  the  old-timers,— beginning  with  "La  Sonnambula,"-- 
in  a  subscription  season  of  18  performances.   Signor  Bianchi 
was  found  to  be  much  the-  same  as  two  years  before,  a  sturdy 
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and  "rather  fussy"  figure,  while  3ignora  Bianchi  was  "as 
stout  as  ever—perhaps  a  little  stouter,"  with  the  same 
gushing  style.   Neither  of  the  Bianchi s  was  a  particularly 
moving  per^fcpmer,  but  they  were  always  "acceptable."   The 
newspapers  remarked  that  their  supporting  company  had  its 
faults,  selecting  in  particular  a  br.  Gregg,  who  admittedly 
boasted  of  a  fine  voice  but  had  peculiar  mannerisms,  and  an 
annoying  habit  of  singing  unintelligibly  in  English  when  he 
did  not  know  the  Italian  words  of  his  music. 

Maguire  interpolated  variety  and  dramatic  productions 
between  operatic  offerings  for  six  weeks  or  so ,  engaging  the 
Hanlon  Brothers,  flying  trapeze  artists,  to  electrify  his 
customers.   Thus  he  finished  out  the  opera  season  at  the 
end  of  June. 


Leighton  at  the  American  was  upholding  the  legitimate 
drama.  Mrs.  Hayne,  later  supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  R, 
Thorne  as  well  as  Dillon,  brought  out  several  new  plays, 
amongrthem:   "The  Jewesses;  or,-"|The  Council  of  Constance," 
"The  Wife's  Secret,"  "The  Child  of  Babylon;  or,  Joseph  and 
his  Breth^rn"  (Mrs.  Hayne  playing  Joseph),  and,  on  July  3, 
the  patriotic  play  of  "The  Spirit  f  '76;  or,  lie  Tatriots 
of  the  Revolution."   Closing  on  June  23  for  renovating  of 
the  American,  Leighton  had  reopened  four  days  later  with  James 
Dowling  as  his  stage  manager,  Mrs.  Leighton  and  Mr.  Courtaine 
featured. 
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The  4th  of  July  this  year  was  observed  with  particular 

solemnity  in  view  of  the  threats  against  the  Union  in  the 

east.   The  usual  and  hackneyed  processions,  speeches,  and 

songs  were  repeated  with  more  meaning  than  in  the  past. 

Frank  Souls'  again  wrote  a  long  poem,  the  first  stanza  of 

which  read: 

"When  marshaling  clouds  dark  and  gloomy  appear, 
and  frovmingly  tell  a  tornado  is  near, 
We  gaze  in  suspension  on  the  shadowy  pall, 
In  doubt  where  the  bolt  and  the  tempest  may  fall. 
So  people  in  presence  of  gathering  ill, 
Awaiting  the  onset,  hang  silent  and  still} 
So  Liberty  waits  in  her  motionless  car, 
The  traitorous  whirlwind  that  gathers  afar." 

The  fearful,  even  despondent,  tone  of  this  attitude  was 
not,  could  not  be,  reflected  in  the  theatres.  Their 
financial  standing  was  doubtless  precarious,  but  they 
struggled  through  the  gloom  y  years  to  a  bright  and  lively 
rejuvenation. 

A  week  after  these  ponderous  words  were  spoken  to  an 
assembled  populace,  Maguire  reoperal  the  Metropolitan  with  the 
Hanlon  brothers,  Billy  Birch,  Ben  Cotton,  Miss  Lotta,  and    } 
the  "celebrated  combination"  from  Maguire' s  Opera  House 
(The  Varieties).   A  fev;  days  later  he  added  to  the  company 
Miss  Jennie  Lamont,  U«  Backus,  Joe  Murphy,  Louise  Paullin, 
Mile.  Lameroux.   Their  reign  was  brief,  however.  Maguire 
inaugurated  another  opera  season  on  July  16.   The  Hanlon 
Brothers  went  to  the  American  Theatre  and  the  troupe  scattered, 
Backus  talcing  one  group  on  a  toum  of  the  interior  towns. 

The  midsummer  secstm  was  marked  by  the  advent  of  two 
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well-known,  or  well  advertised,  magicians.   At  the  American 

Leighton  stooped  so  low,. at  the  end  of  July, as  to  bring  in 

a  rrofessor  G.  A.  Belew,  the  Great  American 

Hippozanezapprivoiser.  This  gentleman  advertised  that  he 

could  tame  the  wildest  horse,  but  it  was  felt  locally  that 

he  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  horse  as  well  as  the 

audience,  since  he  accomplished  his  miracle  by  a  Ion-;  and  . 

tedious  process  of  "tickling"  the  beast  into  submission. 

Leighton  gave  up  the  American  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

L'.aguire,  on  the  other  hand,  finished  a  fine  season  of 

opera  and  filled  in  with  Monsieur  i^dward  Hermann,  the  Great 

Prestidigitateur,  who  displayed  magic  arts  and  was,  according 

to  the  Bulletin ,  "neat  and  amusing. "   At  the  end  of  August 

a  new  season  of  opera  was  opened  with  an  augmented  company 

including:   the  Bianchis,  Km^Biscaccianti,  Messrs.  Leach, 

Grossi,  Koncovieri,  Charles ,  and  &me.  Klebbs.   Says  the 

Bulletin  of  august  26 1 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  do  not 
attend  'the  opera1  to  lenow  that  'apples  and  peaches' 
are  now  regularly  cried  for  r.ale  among  the  fine 
ladies  of  the  dress  circle.  Oranges  and  pea-nuts 
are  as  yet  confined  to  the  reserved  seats  in  the 
parquette." 

For  a  time  it  had  seemed  that  drama  was  going  begging. 

At  the  crucial  moment,' McKean  Buchanan  rented  the  Union 

Aheatre,  which  he  reopened  on  July  29  with  "^he  Plebian 

Daughter;  or,  a  Father's  Vengeance,"  written  especially  for 

the  Buchanans,  father  and  daughter.  On  August  2  the  Bullotin 

exclaimed » 
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"This  ia  the  only  theatre  now  open  in  the 
city  where  the  drama,  legitimate  and  illegitimate , 
can  be  witnessed.  .  The  stock  company ,  with  Mr. 
Buchanan  at  the  head,  (or  tail,)  is  an  unusually 
good  one." 

This  company  embraced  McKeaa  and  Virginia  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Leman,  Frank  Mayo,  Mr.  Waldron,  Mrs.  Saunders ,  and  so  on. 
Buchanan  did  not  stin,£*the  clas  ics  but  presented  a  fine 
mixed  hodgepodge  of  plays,  including:   "Nick  of  the  Woods," 
"Jack  Cade,"  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "The  Marble  Heart,"  "Othello y 
"The  Moors  in  Spain,"  "Y/acousta,"  and  "London  Assurance." 
On  August  15  he  presented  an  original  play  by  Mr.  Leman,  who 
seemed  to  lean  toward  patriotic  expression:  "The  Black 
Hangers;  or. the  Battle  of  Georgetown."   On  September  2 
Buchanan  showed  another  play  by  Leman, :  an  adaptation  from  the 
novel  "The  Prairie  3ird."   By  October  he  had  run  out  of 
money,  plays,  or  audiences,  and  his  advertisements  disappear 
from  the  newspapers. 

On  August  13  ^.  R.  Thorne.  took  over  the  American, 
abandoned  by  Leighton,  opening  in  a  new  play,  "The  Cricket; 
or,*^f,he  Twin  Brothers,"  translated  by  %*•  Charles'  Pope,  who 
was  in  the  cast.  Mrs.  Ilayne  was  added  to  the  company  a  week 
later,  forming  a  strong  combination  with  the  two  Thornes  and 
the  two  Popes.  By  early  September  Maguire  had  tired  of  opera 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Thornes  moved  into  this  newer 
theatre  on  September  22,  opening  in  "Alice,  the  Forsaken," 
with  prices  reduced  to  25^  to  75^.  In  October  Leighton 
again  tackled  the  American,  which  he  reopened  on  October  8 
with  J.  H.  Taylor,  tragedian,  Bdith  Mitchell ,  tragedienne, 
and  Harry  Courtaine,  in  "The  Bridal." 
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It  seems  worthwhile  here  to  give  some  space  to  one 
of  the  most  colorful  of  the  many  brilliant  players  in  the 
San  Francisco  Theatre.   Harry  Courtaine,  a  fine  young  man 
with  many  gifts  for  comedy,  tragedy,  and  song,  had  come  to 
California  in  the  late  Fifties,  had  immediately  found  an 
enduring  place  in  the  profession.   Clay  Greene  speaks  of  him 
as  a  most  versatile  actor  who  "certainly  would  have  been 
ranked  among  the  country's  greatest  stars  but  for  the  curse 
of  drink."   Courtaine  was  a  refined  and  cultured  gentleman 
with  a  knack  for  pleasing  audiences,  and  the  fact  that  he  found 
employment  whenever  he  needed  it,  in  spite  of  his  known 
failings,  is  evidence  of  his  great  ability. 

Courtaine  is  said  to  have  been  a  periodical  drunkard. 
At  definite  intervals  he  would  feel  an  urge  for  liquor, --would, 
if  possible,  make  all  arrangements  to  absent  hi  self  from   . 
his  current  occupation  for  a  period,— and  trould  then  saturate 
himself,  commit  strange  deeds  while  in  his  cups,  end  up  in  . 
some  dirty  corner,  if  not  in  a  jail  or  the  Home  for  the 
Inebriate.   lie  would  then  sober  up,  dress  himself  immaculately, 
and  sally  forth  for  the  purpose  of  finding  another  job. 

In  the  Herald  of  April  17,  1861,  for  instance,  we  find 
a  note  to  the  effect  that  Harry  °ourtaine  had  been  sentenced 
to  thirty  days'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  as  a  common 
drunkard,  but  that  on  appealing  his  case  he  was  released  on 
$100  bail.   In  October, 1862,  two  press  notes  give  an  insight 
into  Courtaine1  s  life  ancJ  character  t 
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"Courtaine,  the  actor  was  "brutally  beaten  and 
kicked  in  the  Bank  Exchange  last  night'.  His  face  is 
of  all  colors,  and  the  left  eve.looks  as  if  it  had 
been  gouged.  He  says  that  he*suddenly  attacked'  by 
Manager  Tibbetts  of  the  Metropolitan,  actor  Thorne 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  without  provocation. ..He  declares  that  the 
valiant  Richard — Mc**ean  Buchanan,  who  was  with  Ma, 
left  suddenly  when  he  saw  so  many  Kichmonds  in  the 
field...."    (October  1,  Bulletin) 

The  story  came  out  the  next  day  after  the  principals 

had  appeared  in  court: 

"The  charges,  however,  went dismissed  on 
compromise.. .Courtaine  was  cast  in  a  piece  advertised 
to  be  performed  last  Monday  evening,  at  the  Metropolitan. 
The  time  for  the  curtain  to  rise  passed,  but  no 
Courtaine  nor  message  explaining  his  absence 5  arrived. 
Consequently  the  manager  had  to  apologize  to  the  house 
and  give  an  old  play... Mr.  Tibbetts  afterwards  met 
Courtaine  in  the  bar  room  below. . .Courtaine  showed 
fight,  and  was  thereupon  very  badly  licked..." 

One  aftermath  of  this  little  affair  was  strong  protest 
from  Buchanan  regarding  the  statement  about  himself,  which  he 
branded  "a  malicious  lie." 

Courtaine  did  not  appear  again  under  Tibbetts  but  was 
featured  at  the  American  when  Leighton  reopened  that  theatre 
on  October  8.   Courtaine  seems  to  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  repersuading  aggrieved  managers  of  his  value  to  them,  for 
his  name  is  featured  a-ain  and  again  at  different  theatres, 
and  he  was  an  invaluable  supporting  lead  to  visiting 
comediennes  for  some  ears.  At  times?,  however,  as  in  September, 
1862,  we  find  him  mentioned  in  less  desirable, positions;  at 

this  time  he  was  the  lecturer  and  master  of  ce^e\onies  at 

,       \ 
the  Music  Hall,  where  a  "Pantecnetheca"  (according ''to  the 

Bulletin ,  "simply  a  new-fangled  name  fef  magi  owl  anterti  pictures") 

-         .  ■  ■,''    \ 

.  \  :■• 
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was  presented**  and,  following  a  recently  inaugurated  style, 

gifts  were  passed  out  to  the  audience  as  an  added  premium 

upon  attendance. 

According  to  Clay  Greene,  Courtaine  finally  came  to 

grief  through  this  failing  of  his.   Succumbing  to  a 

flattering  offer  from  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  Hew  York, 

he  appeared  there  in  "Pink  dominoes, T'  receiving  a  flattering 

ovation  in  the  role  of  light  comedian.  He  held  out  for  a 

fortnight;  then,  after  his  regular  custom,  he  informed  the 

management  that  he  wished  to  take  tine  off.  When  he  recovered 

from  his  debauch,  he  found  that  he  had  been  black-listed  by 

all  New  York  managers;  he  imraediamey  went  out  to  get  drunk 

again.  He 'ended  in  a  police  court,  was  sentenced  to 

asked 
31ackwell!s  Island— legend  says  he  pitifully  to  be  given  a 

lengthy  sentence.  There  are  variant  tales  of  his  untimely  end- 

at  the  prison  or  in  England.  The  stories  agree  that  he  died 

in  misery  and  discomfort. 


With  the  Metropolitan  and  the  American  presenting 
legitimate  drama |  in  mid- October  Maguire  opened  his  old  Opera 
House  under  its  original  name;  the  bill  was  a  minstrel  show 
with  Tommy  Peel,  W.  O'Heil,  Billy  Birch,  and  Charles  3ackus 
featured.  A  week  later  he  gave  the  minstrels  a  night  off 
whiie  he  experimented  again  with  opera.  The  first  response 
was  so  poor  that  Maguire  announced  he  v/ould  give  up  the 
idea  altogether,  but  on  November  3  he  stage  a  Grand 
Reopening  Night  of  Opera  and  gave  productions  off  and  on 
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during  the  next  two  months,  holding  the  minstrels  as  stand-by 

entertainments • 

,  On  December  2  Maguire  reorganized  the  minstrel  company* 

with  Harry  Courtaine  as  his  sta  :e  manager,  including  now  in 

Ms  vaudeville  troupe  the  following  featured  players:.  W.  O'iTeil, 

Billy  ^irch,  Ben  Cotton,  Tommy  Peel,  Sam  Wells,  Lions.  Cho.rles, 

W.  M«  Barker,  Ed  Deaves,  the  Misses  Jennie  and  alicia  I.iandeville, 

and  Mis  Lott.a.  JgoU'.d^.^peca.'T.Q1,  ■dtcyrtog  the  two  ffST-frS  ui'  I'iIts 

jeaagagy..LTit> -in  fftwh  akita  and  buRfce-ttas  as-t "Mors  Bluncl-ra 

Thjtfu  Qvo'i  0.  IfThn  Ha,  py  m&f*   "Dxtrcmooi  a. 

The  only  particular!/  interesting  feature  of  the 

legitimate  drama  at  the  local  theatres  during  this  period  was 

the  occasional  introduction  of  new  plays.  On  October  8 

"Fantine,"  in  a  local  dramatization  of  Hugo's  novel,  was 

produced  at  the  Metropolitan.  At  the  same  theatre  on  the  22nd, 

along  with  "The  Foundling  of  the  Forest,."  a  local  burietta 

was  Of  ered,  "Life  in  San  Francisco."   In  its  cast  were* 

Mr.  Corinthian  Tom ..Mr.  Pope 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Hawthorn Mr.  Booth 

*  Dr.  Robert  Logic .Mr.  Thome 

Corinthian  Kate .Mrs •  Pope 

Clementina  Victoria  Codfish. . .Mrs.  Thorne 
Mrs •  Codfish. ............. •Mrs •  Judah 

It  was  announced  that  "Mrs.  Hayne  will  appear  in  the 

former  piece,  and  Bummer  end  Lazarus  in  the  latter.1  Bummer 

and  Lazarus  were  two  town  pets ,  a  pair  of  nondescript  dogs 

devoted  to  each  other  and  taken  to  the  heart  of  tlie  whimsical 

townspeople,  just  as  such  famous  eccentrics  as  Emperor  Norton  I, 

self-titled  and  self-appointed  monarch,  were  humored  m& 
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and  treated  with  courtesy.  In  the  Sixties  Emperor  Norton 
was  several  tines  burlesqued,  on  the  stage,  while  dimmer  and 
Lasarus  several- times  actually  appeared  in  local  dramas 

In  November  «4^ig&feen  resigned  the  Metropolitan-Theatre 
to  other  hands.  John  Wilson* s  circus  came  into  the 
Metropolitan  for  a  few  nights,  then  on  November  12  the  theatre 
reopened  for  drama  with  eharles  Tibbetts  as  Lessee  and  Manager, 
fflharles  Pi.  Thorne  as  Acting  Manager.  In  the  company  were  Mrs. 
Julia  Dean  Hayne  and  Mrs.  Stark. 

The  opening  play  was  an  original  drama  by  a  lady  of 
this  city,  Mrs.  Schultze,  entitle  ."The .Bride  of  the  Huron." 
The  Pullet in  said  of  the  piece,  that  it  was  "not  without  merit, 
but. . .dramatically. ..slow."   It  is  the  story  of  a  white  man 
in  love  with  two  women,  one  a  half-breed ,  and  the  tone  of  the 
opus  may  be  indicated  by  the  Qiilletifi '  s  somewhat  sarcastic 
description  of  the  final  situation:   "The  curtain  drops  on 
Bertrand,  a  ruined  man  and  discovered  forger,  who  poisons 
himself,  Julia  crazy,  and  Meviadah  throwing  herself  from  a 
precipice  into  the  sea..." 

The  Metropolitan  followed  with  several  better-known 
melodramas:   "Putnam;  or,"fhe  Iron  Son  of  '76"  on  November 
16;   "Mazeppa"  with  Mrs.  Hayne  as  Zemilia,  C.  &•  Thorne ,  Jr., 
as  Mazeppa,  on  November  20;  and  "Dick  Turpin,"  another 
equestrian  drama  on  November  24.   Another  new  drama  followed 
on  December  2,  "The  Track  in  the  Snow";  and  on  December  1?., 
"Eight  Chapters  of  a  Strange  History." 
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On  December  11  Leighton  came  back  into  the  theatre 
management  field,  reopening  the  American  with  the  stirring 
appeal:   "Encourage  Hone  Literature  I"   By  way  of  practicing 
this  ^policy,  he  opened  with  "Genius,  Tried  and  Triumphant," 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Bien  of  Can  Francisco.  In  the  cast  were :  J.  H. 
Taylor,  Lir.  and  Mrs.  W«  -.  Forbes,  Mrs.  H.  A,  Petty,  Mrs. 
Burrill,  Frank  Mayo,  D.  C.  Anderson,  A.  R.  Phelps,   Trie 
theatre  was  held  open  very  briefly.  On  December  IS  Leighton 
moved  to  the  new  Eureka  Tlieatre,  with  Sheridan  Corbyn  as  his 
Acting  Manager,  A.  R.  Phelps  as  Stage  Manager,  and  Mrs. 
Leighton,  Mr.  Mayo,  Mrs.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barry  in  the  company. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  then,  the  Eureka  and  the 
Metropolitan  were  showing  legitimate  drar<?,  Maguire  was 
presenting  minstrels,  and  the  American  seems  to  have  been 
relinquished  for  use  as  an  occasional  concert  hall  .and  home 
of  benefit  performances. 


Throughout  the  year  smaller  houses  were,  of  course, 
opened  and  closed  without  much  attention  from  the  press,  which 
did  not  deign  to  review  their  programs  or  to  make  extended 
comment.  Among  the  interesting  lesser  of.  erings  of  the  year 
were t   The  Sable  Knights,  opening  at  Tucker's  Academy  in 
February  to  perform  spiritualistic  and  other  feats;   Joe 
Pentland's  Great  World  Circus  at  the  usal  lot  in  April  and 

A 

May;  Sam  Pride's  Original  ColoreS.  Minstrels  at  Piatt's  Music 
Hall  in  the  same  month — according  to  the  Bulletin, "nearly  as 
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amusing  as  their  bogus  white  breth|%n";  Indian  Y/arriors  of 
the  Tatagua  Tribe  at  Piatt's  Hall  in  May  on  their  ray  tc  the 
World's  Fair  in  London;  the  National  Troupe  of  Glass  Blowers 
at  Tucker's  Academy  for  two  weeks  in  June,  with  a  Glass  Steam 
Engine  in  comple"t*»working  order;  in  the  same  month  a  "London 
3tereoscome"  or  panorama  at  Piatt's  Hall,  which  remained 
until  mid- July  and  was  followed  in  August  by  a  Panorama  of  • 
3attles  at  Tucker's  Academy;   £n  September  Bartholomew's 
American  Circus;   and  in  October  the  Mammoth  Circus s  John        <j 
Wilson  proprietor,  combining  "all  the  Arenic  Talent  in  the 
State." 

During  the  year  the  large-  houses  gave  matinee  performances, 
more  or  less  regularly,  for  the  benefit  of  children  and  women. 
For  the  more  strait-laced  there  were  outings  at  The  Willows, 
a  popular  garden-party  resort  which  occasionally  offered 
variety  programs  on  Gala  Days. 

Amateur  theatricals  occasionally  flourished.  On  June 
26,  for  instance,  the  San  Francisco  Amateur  Dramatic 
Association  gave  a  dram  '.tic  performance  and  ball  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  5  at  the  same  hall  on  October  1  the  Union 
Amateur  Drarar|j^c  Association  gave  a  benefit  for  the 
Patriotic  aGlief  Fund  at  which  "The  Death  of  Ellsworth"  and 
"Lend  me  Five  Shillings"  were  produced.   Ama^er  casts  were 
often  augmented  by  professionals  in  the  most  difficult  roles. 
In  a  few  years  the  theatres  were  to  be  deluged  by  aspiring 
amateurs  who  demanded  a  showing  and  who  •''ere  often  willing  to 
p&y  for  the  privilege. 


